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S 1. , 
HE extenſive practice in which you 
have been long engaged, and the 
many uſeful improvements, founded on 
experience, which you have introduced 
into Surgery, deſer vedly raiſe you to an 
eminent rank in your profeſſion. 
This alone would induce any practi- 
tioner to court the honour of your pro- 
tection to his firſt publication. But I 
might juſtly be accuſed of ingratitude, if 
I did not alſo ſeize this occaſion of pu- 
blicly acknowledging my obligations to 


5 Fo and of expreſſing my grateful ſenſe | 


the * which I eny . when 
. 3 


2 DEDICATION. 


I had an opportunity, not only of obſer- 
ving your practice in Surgery, but of be- 
coming acquainted with the principles 
and opinions by which it was directed. 
Io render theſe ſentiments of my re- 
: ſpect and gratitude as public as they are 
fincere, was my only view in. this addreſs. 
To ſay more, or to aſſume the uſual lan- 
guage of dedication, would, I know, be 
offenſive to you. Permit me to add, that 
I am, with great eee 5 
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INCE the commencement of the preſent cen- 
tury, very conſiderable improvements have 
been introduced both in Medicine and in Surgery. 
The latter, particularly, during the courſe of this 
period, ſeems to have been enriched with more 
real Er, We it was * before poſſeſſed 


5 of. 1 | Mc 15 * f FF 


. rok this elimi, it ay poſſibly be 4. 
| Ege by ſome, that nothing new can now be of- 
fered on the ſubject of Surgery; and therefore, 
that any farther publication in that line, muſt, in 
ſome meaſure, be ſuperfluous. Although much, 
however, has been wrote, and a great deal of 
light thown upon the principal and more leading 
parts of Surgery; yet ſtill, from leſs attention ha- 
ving been paid to ſome of its branches, there are 
many chirurgical diſcaſes, which are neither ſo 
well underſtood, nor ſo p<! a TI as we 
might otherwiſe have expected. 1 
This ſeems, in a great Wee! to e 
from the fame and reputation commonly acqui- 
red by ſucceſs in the more capital operations of 
Surgery; which having a: greater effect with the 
public, than the moſt ſucceſsful treatment of com- 
| pliints not evidently of ſo much conſequence, has 
MS natu- 


deed ſo numerous, and frequently ſo contradicto 


4 PRE FACE 


ary prevented practitioners from peying t to 


diſeaſes of this nature, that attention which they 


certainly deſerve. 
And in conſequence of this, though the real 


operative part of the profeſſion is, in general, 


carried to as great perfection as it may probably 


ever attain; yet Surgeons daily meet with diſor- 


ders which 'baffle all their ingenuity, and by their 
failure in which, not only their own private repu- 
tations, but that of the art in general, ſuffers more 
than can be ever me eee _w_ ___ 
7 eclat from an operation. : 
Many complaints might be eximterdted, * 

have ſuffered from ſuch neglect; but none, it is 
_ preſumed, are in general leſs underſtood, than 
_ Tome of thoſe which make the ſubjects of the fol- 


lowing Eſſays. The theory and treatment of ul- 


cers eſpecially, although a great deal has been 


vrrote concerning them, are ſtill very defective: 
The deſcriptions given of them by authors are fo 
tedious, and the diſtinctions ſo complicated and 
various, that to a young practitioner partieularly, 


it is no eaſy matter, either to comprehend right- 


ly ſuch diſtinctions, or to apply 80 different re- 


medies recommended for each. 


Applications and medicines bor PPE as 
pointed out by foreign writers eſpecially, are in- 


ry? 


ruIEIAeE „ 


ry, that even the oldeſt practitioners find it ims 


poſſible to reconeile them to reaſon; but they be- 


ing generally introduced as in conſequence'of ex - 
perience, that circumſtance alone makes them 


too frequently adopted, without being examined 


into: Whereas, à little attention would render 
it evident, that few publications: on this fubje&z 5 


which have appeared for perhaps a century paſt, 


contain any thing new, but have been NOTE | 


merely copied by one author from another. 


It was this, together with meeting with more 


frequent diſappointments in the curt of -uteers 


than of any other complaint, which made me firſt 


pay more particular attention to their manage 
ment. In conſequence of which, I found àa much 


ly recommended, prove moxe eſſicacious, and a 
great deal of trouble ſaved thereby both to my- 


ſelf and patients: How far the fame methods may , | 
with others be found to ſucceed, I'ſhall not pre. 
tend to ſay: This, however, I muſt obſerve, har 


there is nothing recommended in the following 
| regs, ane, what hes bean continniehF9 raHaug 
experience. 

Jam far n nn e 
thing 1 have to advance, cither exhauſts the ſub- 


ject, or renders farther improvements in it unne- 
— But whatever deficiencies the preſent 
| A . pubs . 


les complicated treatment than had been genera 
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nn may labour under; this advantage 
may at: leaſt be expected from it, that it will 


point out to others a material branch of the pro- 


feſſion, which for a long time has been very 
much neglected; a ſubject too that ſtill deſerves 


their attention, and in which many uſeful i 5 9810 


ments are yet probably to be made. 


d The treatiſe on inflammation and its conſe- 


quences, was read ſeveral years ago, before the 
College of Surgeons of this place; and as it was 
approved by ſome of my friends, I now inſert it 
here with ſome additions and alterations: Many 
of the obſervations, too, which occur on inflam- 
mation, applying with equal propriety to diffe- 
rent circumſtances of ulcers, the conſideration 
of that ſubject could not, it was eee be 
any where more properly introduced. 

- White ſwellings of the joints is e com- 
Kier, in the treatment of which we are exceed - 


ingly deficient; and I am ſorry to obſerve, that 
- what I have to offer upon it does not tend ſo 


much to its farther elucidation as I could have 
wiſned. But no regular account having ever 
been given of white ſwellings; and as I habe had 
many opportunities, both of ſeeing ſuch complaints 
treated in the ordinary way, and of diſſecting the 


diſeaſed joints after amputation; it would not, I 


72 thought, 
of 1 


, 2 — 
— : 
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thought, to many, prove unacceptable, to have a 
full account of the latter, together with a general 
detail of the effects produced by the former. 
Both theſe I have endeavoured accurately to 
do; but having nothing altogether ſatisfactory on 
the method of cure to communicate, prolixity on 
any other part of the ſubject would not, I know, 


to the generality of . prove very ac- 


ceptable. ; 

I muſt here 8 however, that athough 
nothing very material be pointed out in the 
treatment of the more inveterate ſpecies of white 
_ ſwelling; yet the diſtinction propoſed to be eſta- 
bliſhed, of ſuch diſorders, into two diſtin ſpe- 
cies, is a matter of no inconſiderable importance. 
For ſwellings of this nature, being evidently pro- 

duced by twò ſets of very different cauſes, the one 
occaſioning a diſeaſe which will probably be al- 
ways conſidered as incurable, and the other a 
complaint which may frequently not only be 
palliated, but even completely carried off; practi- 
tioners ought, therefore, in all ſuch diſorders, to 
be as accurate as poſſible in diſtinguiſhing the 
different cauſes which appear to have produced 
them; and not indiſcriminately to confider every 
caſe of white ſwelling as incurable, and to pro- 


ceed accordingly, as is generally done, to imme- 


diate amputation. N | 
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8 Inflammation is, in many diſor- 

1 ders, eſpecially in Wounds, Contu- 
ſions, and Ulcers, the moſt troubleſome 
ſymptom that Surgeons have to contend 
with; a thorough inveſtigation of its eau- 

| i why TJ a es, 


n „ 


* 


18 * 5 Of the Symptoms and Part 1. 


ſes, NM of the method of treatment moſt 
ſuitable 'to its removal, muſt, to every 
practitioner, be an object of the greateſt 
importance. And this * conſequence, 


zs a ſufficient reaſon conſideration 
being introduced as one 01 the firſt articles 
in every chirurgical diſſertation. 


Inflammation, it is well known, 1s a dif- 
order to which every organiſed part of 
the body is liable. But, as its attacks upon 


any of the internal parts are generally at- 


tended with more material, and ſometimes 
with very different, ſymproms, which in 
the treatment more properly belong to the 
province of Medicine; it is not, therefore, 
here intended to enter into the diſcuſſion 
of ſuch; but merely to conſider the com- 


plaint, with its ſeveral conſequences, as it is 
moſt frequently obſerved to occur exter- 


nally. And, as the greateſt part of the 


phenomena that in general attend it, will be 


underſtood from the conſideration of phleg- 
mon of local inflammation, it is propoſed 


more particularly to confine the different 


obſervations to that — of the diſorder. 
* EL. 


5 Sec. f Cauſes — =. 


$ 1. Of: the Tn and Terminations - 


| PfiLEGMON is a term „ applied 
to a circumſcribed rumour, attended with 
heat; redneſs; tenſion, and a throbbing 
pain. Theſe are the firſt appearances ob- 
ſerved in every caſe of phlegmon; and 
when they are ſlight, and the part affected 
of no great extent, they have commonly 
very little, and ſometimes no apparent in- 
fluence on the general ſyſtem. But, when 
more conſiderable, and the inflammation 
becomes extenſive, a full, quick, and ge- 
nerally a hard pulſe takes place; and the 
patient, at the ſame time, complains of 
univerſal heat, thirſt, and other en ; 
of fever. 

If, either by an effore of 1 nature, or r by 
the application of proper remedies, the 
pain, heat, and fenſion are removed, the 
other ſymptoms taken notice of, and 
which in a great meaſure or altogether 
depended on theſe, likewiſe abate, and the 
patient ſoon gets well, This is reckoned”. 
the firſt, and is generally the moſt deſire- 
ls . able 


20 Of the Symptom and Part I. 


able, mode of termination for te Meder; 3 
and is termed Reſolution. 


If, however, in the courſe of a ſhort time, 
and that notwithſtanding the application 
of the uſual remedies, the ſeveral ſymp- 
toms of heat, pain, and redneſs, inſtead 
of diminiſhing, rather increaſe; if the fe- 
brile ſymptoms are likewiſe augmented, 
and the tumour gradually acquires a larger 
ſize, turns ſoft, ſomewhat prominent in 
the middle, or towards its moſt depending 
part, gets a clear ſhining appearance, and 
becomes leſs painful; the different ſymp- 
toms of fever then abate, and a fluid, upon 
1 preſſure, is found to fluctuate underneath. 
This is another manner in which inflam- 
mation terminates, and is called Suppura- 
tion. 

But if the pain, ned and tenſion. of 
the part increaſe, with the fullneſs of pulſe 
and other febrile ſymptoms, at the fame 
time that there is lirtle change in the tu- 
mour in point of ſize, there is then great 

+, reaſon to ſuſpect, that Gangrene or Mor- 


tlfication will ſoon 5 place. 


1 5 op Mor- 
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| Mortification firſt appears by a change 
of colour in the part, from a bright 
red to a leaden or livid caſt, with ſmall 
veſicles, containing a thin acrid ſerum di- 
ſperſed over its ſurface; the pain abates; 
the pulſe ſinks, but continues frequent; 
the tumour at laſt loſes its tenſeneſs, turns 
quite black and flaccid, and ſo terminates 
in a real mortified or dead ſpot. * 

Theſe are the ſeveral ordinary come: 
quences of inflammarion. By many au- 
thors, however, another diſorder has been 
treated of as one of its terminations, viz. 
Scirrhus, But although that complaint 
does, perhaps, i in ſome inſtances, ſucceed to 
inflammation; yet it is far from being a 
common conſequence of it: ſo that, though 
inflammatory affections may juſtly enough 
be mentioned as one of the many exciting 


cauſes of Scirrhus; yet the conſideration of 


that diſorder can never with propriety, it 
is preſumed, be introduced in a treatiſe on 
Inflammation. et 5 
The different appearances that in gene- 
ral occur in phlegmon being thus pointed 
8 oof 
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out, together with the manner in which 
they uſually terminate; I ſhall now pro- 

ceed to the conſideration of the moſt fre- 
quent exciting cauſes of the diſorder, to- 
gether with that which appears moſt pro- 
bably to be the immediate or preximate 
- cauſe; and ſhall conclude with the prog- 
noſis, and method of treatment adapted to 
the ſeveral modes in which the eee 18 - 
found to terminate. 


YL 2. 0 the a and predi 00 ing Ce 5 
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The exciting cauſes of Aged 
are in general whatever tend to ſtimulate, 
or produce pain and irritation. Such as 
wounds of all kinds, whether ſimple, la- 
cerated, or punctured, and with whatever 
inſtrument they may be produced; alſo 
bruiſes and burns, whether by the actual 
or potential cautery; likewiſe all corroſive, 
irritating applications, as the different 
ſtrong acids, Cantharides, and all the claſs 
of rubefacientia. Ligatures may likewiſe 


be 
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nnn 0 aa 
gatures and ſtimulants on any of the 
blood - veſſels and nerves; as alſo, violent 
exerciſe of any particular member and cald 
applied to a Particular Part. 1nd 

Theſe are the moſt common neee 
cauſes of phlegmon : but there are ſome 
others which tend to the ſame effect, that 
are to be conſidered entirely as of an inter- 
nal kind; ſuch are the different vitiated 
ſtates of the fluids, excited by the preſence 
of morbid matters of different kinds, as 
thoſe of Lues Venerea, Small Pox, Meaſles, 
and Scrophula. Fevers too that end in eri- 
tical inflammations and conſequent abſceſ- 
ſes, ſeem likewiſe ho 175 in the lame man- 
ner. . 

Under one or herein * theſe 3 are 
comprehended, it is imagined, almoſt all 
the exciting cauſes of inflammation. It is 
not improper, however, here to obſerve, 
that there are other cauſes which with 
propriety may be ſaid to be of the pre- 
_ diſpoſing kind; as tending to produce ſuch 
a yore of the ſyſtem, as renders it more 

- MW 4: - ſuſ-' 
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ſuſceptible of inflammatory complaints 
than naturally it ought to be. The moſt 

remarkable of theſe, is, a full plethoric ha- 

bit of body, induced either by a very 
nouriſhing diet, or want of exerciſe; or, 
perhaps, by a combination of both. Theſe 
diſorders, too, are obſerved to be more fre- 
quent in young chan in old people, and in 
men chan in women, a 


8 3· Of the proximate Cauſe of Inflammation. 


_  Variovs opinions have been delivered 
with reſpect to the proximate cauſe of in- 
flammation: many of which, not having 
much probability to ſupport them, have 
never been generally admitted; and others, 
after having prevailed for a time, have at 
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WE 
RN laſt too been rejected. 
4 ; The doctrine on this ſubject, which for 
VN 1 ſome years has prevailed at this Univerſity, 
i as it readily accounts for the action of rhe 
9 ſeveral exciting cauſes of inflammation, for 
| | the effects of the diſorder, and for the o- 
Wl | peration of the medicines had recourſe to 
i | | in che cure, will in future, therefore, be 
3H 
I 

| 

of 4 


cauſe of all eee een b 
From obſerving the different pheno- 
mena which occur in inflammation, an in- 
creaſed action in the veſſels of the part af - 
fected ſeems in every caſe evidently to take 
place; and as from an increaſed action in 
the arteries of a part all the circumſtances 
of inflammation are eaſily explained, we 
are induced, therefore, to conſider ſuch a 
| Nate of the veſſels as the ene cauſe 
of the diſord er. nyinttag tr.” 
This opinion, as was already e 
1s r ſupported from a review of the 
ſeveral exciting cauſes of inflammation; 
which being in general of an irritating or 
ſtimulating nature, their application to any 
living or ſenſible parts muſt of courſe be 
always attended with a preternatural exer- 
tion of the veſlels in ſuch parts. Thus, to 
reaſon from analogy, we: obſerve, that 
ſternutatories applied to the internal mem- 
brane of the noſe, the aliments to the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, and the blood to the 
internal ſurfaces of the veſſels, all ſerve 
e 


% 
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different parts; and, in the ſame manner, 
corroſive or other irritating ſubſtances, 

vrhen applied to the coats of the arteries, 
's naturally in them produce the ſame effects 

as in other muſcular organs. 
In this manner, we obviouſly account 
fer the action of all direct ſtimulants in 
the production of inflammation. It fre- 
quently happens, however, that inflamma- 
tion occurs when the application of ſtimu- 
lants, or irritating ſubſtances, cannot in 
any degree be ſuſpected. In ſuch caſes, 
the increaſed action of the arteries, and of 
the heart when it occurs, ſeems to be ſup- 
ported by a ſpaſm or conſtriction of the 
extreme veſſels, either of a particular part, 
or of the general ſyſtem. And hence, 
from the known tonic or aſtringent power 
of cold, we accqunt for the frequent occur- 
rence of inflammatory affections in our 
cold ſeaſons of winter. and ſpring ; and 
hence, too, the throat and lungs are more 
eſpecially ſubject to diſorders attended with 


inflammation, from theſe parts * more 
| ; Par= 
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particularly luble to the immediate ns 


of cold. 


Dr Cullen, da anten ſpaſin'a as ds 
ſole proximate cauſe of inflammanon, 


when treating on this ſubjeR, ſays, That 


a ſpaſm of the extreme veſſels takes place 


in inflammation, is preſumed from what 


is at the ſame time the ſtate of the whole 
arterial fyſtem. In all conſiderable inflam- 
mations, though ariſing in one part only, 


an affection is communicated to the whole 
ſyſtem; in conſequence of which, an in- 
flammation is readily produced in other 


parts beſides that firſt affected. This gene- 


ral affection is well known to phyſicians, 
under the name of Daatheſi s Phlogiſtica. 


It moſt commonly appears in perſons” of 
the moſt rigid fibres; is often manifeſtly 


induced by the tonic or aſtringent power 


of cold; is increaſed by all tonic and ſti- © 


mulant powers applied to the body; is al- 
ways attended by a hardneſs of the pulſe; 
and is moſt effectually taken off by the 
relaxing power of blood letting. From 


theſe n it 18 probable, that 
dhe 
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the diatheſis phlogiſtica colfiſte in an in- 
creaſed tone, or contractility, and perhaps 
contraction, of the muſcular * of the 
_ arterial ſyſtem *,” _ 

An increaſed action in the e Y a 

art, being admitted as the proximate 
Ss of inflammation, we can pretty cer- 
tainly aſcertain the operation of the ſeveral 
prediſpoſing cauſes; and upon the ſame 
ſuppoſition may be explained the different 
ſymptoms which « occur in the Faure of the 
diſorder. 

Thus the increaſed iter of an artery, 


bs forcing or propelling into the ſmaller 


ſets of veſſels, red globules, and other groſs 
parts of the blood which they cannot eaſily 
tranſmit, very readily accounts for the red- 
neſs, tumour, tenſion, and throbbing pain, 
that occur in every caſe of phlegmon: As 
likewiſe in ſome meaſure for the augmen- 
tation of heat, which, in ſuch caſes, always 
takes place, by the increaſed attrition that 


from ſuch a cauſe muſt undoubtedly be 
produced. It 1s probable, however, that 


alters the 
See Firſt Lines of the Practice of Phyſic, p. 88. 


the accumulation of animal-heat alone, 
which muſt neceſſarily ariſe from a lar= 
ger proportion of blood being ſent to a 
part than what naturally it ſhould receive, 
will have a conſiderable influence, in the 
production of an increaſed Rn or 
eat. 
he method of Cure, as was ready b 
ſerved, tends alſo to confirm the general 
doctrine with reſpect to the cauſe. Thus 
the moſt effectual remedies, in almoſt every 
caſe of inflammation, are exactly ſuch as 
would be recommended for the removal of 
an increaſed tone in any particular part, were 
we convinced that that alone was the diſ- 
eaſe, viz. A low diet, blood - letting, with 
other weakening evacuations, together with 
_ emollient ſedative applications: but this, 
| when we come to ſpeak more particularly 
of the different remedies, will more fully 


= appear. 


In almoſt every caſe af external 1 
mation, except, perhaps, when it is very 
extenſive, runs deep, and the different 
* are all very violent, the prog- 


* 


A, 
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agli ſhould in general bond favourable: 
\ For, if Reſolution; which is the eaſieſt ter- 


mination of the diſorder, is not effected, 


Suppuration will moſt readily be the conſe- 


quence; and the danger attending it in that 


ſtate, if the conſtitution is otherwiſe heal- 


s thy, 18 not commonly very conſiderable. 


When, however, the inflamed part is of 
any conſiderable extent, with the different 
local and general ſymptoms of fever run- 
ning high, a good deal of danger is then to 
be dreaded. For, independent of the riſk 


to the conſtitution from the fever itfelf, if 


the ſymptoms continue violent for any 
length of time, without ſhewing ſome ten- 
dency either to Reſolution or Suppuration, 
Gangrene will pretty certainly follow; and 
in what manner that may nee is als 


ways uncertain. 
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8 I. | Reſolution of inflamed Tumours 8 
| flances, not to. be attempted. 


N the treatment of phlegmon, the pricts 
. cipal circuniſtance, in general, to be 


Mgt in view, is its Reſolution; as being by | 
much the ſafeſt and moſt ſpeedy method of 


cure. I have ſaid, however, only in general; 


as in ſome particular caſes it is otherwiſe, 


and Reſolution by no means to be en 
ted. 4 14 


Thus, e 8 chav oc- | 


cur in, or ſucceed to, fevers, and other inter- 
nal diſorders, ought always to be brought to 
ſuppuration; for nature in that way point- 
ing out an exit for ſome ſuperabundancy 
of _ that exiſts in the ſyſtem, it might 
F 
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Ae be attended with danger to give 
her any interruption. It is, indeed, on 
the contrary, always in ſuch caſes the ſafeſt 
practice, to aſſiſt her as much as poſſible, 
by the uſe of ſuch applications as will 
moſt readily bring the Fakoge to ſuppu- 
ration. 
There are other tumours again, from an 
cauſe too, in which it is perhaps 
beſt todo! n thing at all, either with a view. 
to reſolve or ſuppurate, but juſt to leave 
them entirely to nature's management. 
Thus, in ſwellings of an inflammatory 
nature, that appear in ſcrophula, it might 
be dangerous to make uſe of repellent ap- 
plications, at the ſame time that it 1s not 
often adviſable to promote their ſuppu- 
ration; their cure, when opened either by 
nature or art, proving always verycrouhle- 
ſome. And ſuch ſwellings, it is well known, 
may remain for a great length of time, with- 
out any ſort of riſk to the patient; ſo that 
it is probably, in general, moſt adviſable 
never to meddle with them. 7119 


Mong D Venerea too, as we are poſſelled 
| of 
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of almoſt a certain antidote for the diſor- 
der; and as buboes, and other inflammatory 


ſwellings that occur in it, are commonly, 


when opened, exceedingly troubleſome, and 
very difficult of cure; it is perhaps, for theſe 


reaſons, the moſt pn practice, always 


to endeavour their diſcuſſion: And that 
more eſpecially, as their being brought to 
ſuppuration, can by no means free the pa- 
tient from the diſorder; but l Mes him, on 
the contrary, under as great a neceſſity of 
undergoing a mercurial courſe, as if no eva- 
cuation rech tumour had taken place. 
In caſes of Eryſipelas likewiſe, Which is 
a ſpecies of inflammation, but which is 


eaſily diſtinguiſhed from real phlegmon by 


the colour of the inflamed part not being 
of ſuch a bright red, but having a more 
k cqpper- like appearance; and by any 
Welling that occurs in it, not riſing evi- 


dently into a tumour, but being rather dif- 


fuſed, and ending as it were unperceptibly 
upan the ſurrounding parts: In ſuch caſes, 
it appears always to be the beſt practice, 


to attempt their diſcuſſion ; as, when ſwel- 
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lings of that nature come to a ſuppuration, 
they never either afford good pus, nor 
heal kindly when opened. 
80 that, the only cafes in which we 
| ſhould not attempt the reſolution of inflam- 
matory ſwellings, afe ſuch, as are either of 
- ſcrophulous nature, or as appear to be evi- 
dently critical in ſome diſorder; and that, 
whether „ er or other internal diſfor 
ders of eveFa chronic nature. But when- 
ever the exciting cauſe has been of an ob- 
vious external kind, and eſpecially when 
the complaint is not as yet fargdvanced, we 
may then always proceed with ſafety and 
freedom in what is termed the Repelling 
| 1 
. . 2. - the Remedies to be bad 3 to for 
By - Aer of an inflamed Pagfe 


es incipient caſes of phlegmon, a 
the ſymptoms are not ſo violent as to have 
affected the general ſyſtem, topical reme- 
dies merely, with a due attention to 4 

men, often anſwer in reſolving them. But 
when, on the contrary, the inflammation 


7 runs 
5 it hy 


ya 


to pay attention to theſe. 


plaſms: but, as 
tions of all kinds have the moſt powerful 


influence, in promoting ſupp 7 ation, 28. 
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runs high, with general ſymptoms of fever, 
it then becomes neceſlary at the ma time 


A 


In every caſe of phlegmon, it has —_ | 
monly been the prevailing practice; to have 
recourſe to warm fomentations and cata- 
varm emollient applica- 


"Fo 5 ; 


will hereafter be more particWlarly taken 


notice of, and as is allowed nag by every 
practitioner; the uſe of ſuch remedies, while 
the reſolution of firellings 3 is practicable, 
muſt therefore, it is evident, be attended 
with very great impropriety. 

The firft circumſtance to be 3 
to, in every caſe of phlegmon, whenireſo- 
lution of thetumour is to be attempted, is 
the removal of all ſuch exciting cauſes of 
che diſorder as may happen to preſent 
themſelves, Sich as, extraneous bodies 
in wounds; pieces of, fractured bones; 
luxations; and, in ſhort, whatever may 
appear to have had the leaſt tendency in 


e up * W 
0 — 5 | or 
4 ; { 
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Of all the various ions for an 
inflamed part, thoſe of a ſedative nature 
are chiefly to be depended on ; and next 
to theſe, 'emollientss © | 
Of the former kind, are ee all 

8 the different p preparations of lead diffolved 
in vinegar; and it is preſumed too, that 

the vegetable acid, by itſelf, * acts 

in the ſame manner. 4 
| As emollients, all the bl and . 
oils are often uſed with advantage; as 
alſo ointments of ſoft 8 . 

Wien any of cheſe and pure wax. 


38 | 8 3. Remarks on the 8 if Lead, and 
© other ſedative Applications. 


6. 
N not, in any part of chis diſſertation, 


propoſed to enter into minute diſcuſſions 
on the modus operandi of ſuch medicines as 
are recommended; as that would not only 
extend the length of it mach farther than 
is intended, butto many would probably ap- 
pear very ſuperfluous, It may not, however, 
in ſome circumſtances, be improper#o de- 
viate ſo far from the general plan, as to 


EN | | render 
4 Þ » 
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render as obvious a poſſible, the propriety 
of what at any time may be advanced: 
for mere practical aſſertions, without at 
leaſt ſome foundation in reaſon, can ne- 


ver, it is imagined, prove either an uſeful 


or an agreeable mode of communication. 
Witch reſpect to the uſe of ſedative ap- 
1 plications, in caſes of external inflamma- 
tion; it is not by any means intended to 
recommend, univerſally, the whole claſ 


of medicines that, in erent cirei 5 un- 
ſtances, are found to be of that nature. 


Thus opium, though one of the moſt 


powerful of all ſedatives, yet, as its exter- 
nal application to the human body is al- 


ways attended with ſome degree of irrita- 


tion, howeveFuſefulat may at times have 
been found, in ſome particular ſpecies of 
inflammatory affections, it will never pro- 
bably, as an externa] application 
of general uſe in ſuch diſorders, 

Warm emollient fomentations, too, 


though they no doubt are very powerful 
ſedatives, as tending, from their nature, 


, become 


+ 


more effectually to remove tenſion and 


# 
| 2. 
4 # 
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pain, n perhaps any other W we 
are acquainted with; ; yet, from a great 
deal of experience of their effects, in dif- 
ferent local inflammations, I have long 
been convinced; that when the reſolution 
: of inflamed tumours 1s wiſhed for, ſuch 
applications are always very improper: As 
they conſtantly either tend to bring ſwell- 
ings of that nature to ſuppuration, that 
might otherwiſe have probably been diſ- 
| cuſſed; or, weh not attended with that 
effect, occaſion ſuch a relaxed ſtate of the 
parts, as renders the thorough removal of 
the diſorder always exceedingly tedious. 
= Upon a proper examination of all the 
different articles ſaid to be of a ſedative 
nature, ſimilar exceptions to their uſe in 
inflammatory caſes might perhaps be 
found to the greateſt part of them. | 
So far, however, as my experience goes, 
together with that of many others of this 
country, as well as of Mr Goulard and = 
ther French practitioners, no ſuch reaſons 
have ever occurred againſt the uſe of lead 
and its preparations in ſuch caſes. On 
| 8 | „ 
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the contrary, i 


tumours, they prove more ſerviceable by 


much than all the ordinary applications 
to which, ſo * as I know, recourſe has 


ever been had. Se On 

And, Ackles Mr Condi in e 
off a favourite remedy, has been induced 
to aſſert its influence to be more general, 


and more conſiderable, than it probably 
will ever be found to be; yet ſtill che 


world i is much indebted to him: not, how- 


ever, for a new medicine, as every prepa- 
ration of lead, recommended by him, was 


formerly, in ſame farm. or other, known to | 


every practitioner; but for introducing, to 
a more general uſe, a very effectual remedy 


for the diſcuſſion of inflemmatory:4 aa . 


lings. 

With reſpect to 8 preparations no 
lead being here ſaid to be of a /edative na- 
ture; the term, it is imagined, is far fre 
being improperly employed; and that, not 
only from many of the more ſtriking ef- 


fects of lead, when taken internally, being all 
5 evi= ® 


5 
* "7 


rary, indeed, it may be certainly 
affirmed, that, as diſcutients in inflamed 
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evidently of a ſedative tendancy, but from 
its immediate and obvious operation when 
applied externally to an inflamed part. 
Which, when the preparation is of a proper 
ſtrength, is almoſt conſtantly an abatement 
of the different ſymptoms of pain and ten- 
ion, at the ſame time that there is com- 
icated an agreeable n ſenſation 
to the part. heat} rn 
Having likewiſe, to a certain a 
in particular circumſtances, obſerved the 
ſame effects from the vegetable acid, it 
could not, it was ſuppoſed, be ſo properly 
taken notice of under any other head. 
Mr Goulard, in his diſſertation upon 
the external uſe of the preparations of 
lead, recommends them as almoſt equally 
proper in every ſtage of inflammation. 
Even when tumours have come to a full 
fuppuration, a proper uſe, he ſays, of his 
Extraftum Saturni, not by its repelling 
quality, for he will not allow it to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch, but by its occaſioning an ex- 
ſudation of the contained matter, renders 
it almoſt always unneceſſary to open them. 


5 
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The ſame remedy is lkewiſe mentioned 


byi him as a proper application in every 
caſe of Gangrene. From my own experi- 


ence, however, of the preparations of lead, 1 


cannot take upon me to recommend them 
in either of theſe caſes. I have indeed 


made trial of them in 'gangrenous caſes, 
but without any evident effects either one 
way or another; and, however ſtrongly 
recommended by Mr Goulard, in the cure 
of abſceſſes or collections of completely 


formed pus, I muſt own, that, in that ſtate 
ofthe diſorder, I never did think ab hrüng 
recourſe to them. So that it is in the real 


in flammatory ſtate of the complaint only, 
and while a cure by diſcuſſion is ſtill ex- 
pected, that ſuch eee are Pad 


meant to be adviſed. Te 
#From the known Alerts elfe of 


lead, when introduced into the ſyſtem; an 


objection has, by ſome authors, been raiſed 
againſt a free uſe of the preparations of 


That lead, in different forms, has, when 
takes into the n frequently pro- 


ved 


T 
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ved poiſonous, there is no reaſon to doubt; 
and that, in ſome particular inſtances, diſ- 
| agreeable ſymptoms have occurred where 
ſome of the preparations of lead have been - 
externally uſed, is alſo pretty certain. That 
ſuch bad ſymptoms, hawever, if they were 
not merely accidental from ſome other 
cauſe, are, at leaſt in general, very fare ef- 
fects of the remedy in queſtion, I can ven- 
ture, I think, certainly to affirm, For, ſo 
far as I have had occaſion to employ the 
_ Preparations of lead; and in many caſes, 
particularly of burns, I have known tlie 
greateſt part of the whole ſurface. of the 
body covered with them for days, nay, even 
for weeks together; yet I do not recollect 
a ſingle inſtance of any diſagreeable ſymp- 
tom ever accruing from them. 
PO all the preparations of lead for exter- 
nal uſe, Sagcharum Saturni is perhaps equal, 
if not ſuperior, to any, as it has all the ad- 
vantages of the others; with this differ- 
ence, that, in it, we are much more certain 
of the exact ſtrength of our preparation, 
9 than we ever can be with any other. For 
en 
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"a in the Extrait de rn of | 
lard, as likewiſe in the 42 tt 


of our Diſpenſatories, which are both, it 


may be obſerved, very nearly the ſame, 
we may be very certain of the quantity of 


lead employed to the vinegar; yet we can 
never, but by cryſtallifation, know exact- 
ly, or even nearly, how much of the for- 

mer the menſtruum may have diſſolved, 


as that muſt depend upon a variety of ac 
cidents; and particularly, on the ſtrength 
of the acid, and exact degree of heat em- 
ployed, which are circumſtances we have 
not always in our power exactly to regu- 
late. For theſe reaſons, therefore, the ſalt, 
or ſugar of lead, as it is called, _— war 
external uſe, be always preferred. * 


The beſt mode of applying the od 


ſeems to be in the form of a watery ſolu- 
tion; for the preparation of which, the fol- 
lowing 9 in Wee en. he 
well: Wh r 
R. Sacchar. ſaturn. unc. "Ry ro FH AAS 
Solve in acet. pur. unc. ix 


Et adde 24 fontan, ae lb. i F © 
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4 
The addition of vinegar renders the ſo- 
lation much more complete, than it other- 
| * wiſe would be; and without it, indeed, a 
very conſiderable proportion of the lead 
5 | generally e and Tatts” to FORE bot- 
6 
In iin uſe of this Solenieul4 in caſes 
* inflammation, as it is of conſequence to 
have the parts affected kept conſtantly 
moiſt with it, cataplaſms prepared with it, 
and crumb of bread, in general anſwer 
that intention exceedingly well. But, when 
the inflamed part is ſo tender and painful 
as not eaſily to bear the weight of a poul- 
tice, which is frequently the caſe, pieces of 
ſoft linen, moiſtened with the ſolution, an- 
ſwer the purpoſe tolerably well: Although, 
when there is not that objection to the uſe 
of cataplaſms, as they retain the majſture 
longer, they ſhould always be preferred. 
But which ever of the two are had recourſe . 
to, they ſhould always be applied cold, or 
at leaſt with no greater warmth than is 
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R merely neceſſary for preventing pain or un- 
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. conſtantly at the part, and ved 
always before ti ning ſtiff or hard. * 
Among the remedies eee r 
external uſe, in caſes of inflammation, were 
mentioned Emollients. Theſe, when the 
tenſion and irritation on the ſkin are con- 
ſiderable, are often attended with very  / 
great advantage; the parts affected being, 
in ſuch a ſtate of the diſorder, gently rub+ 
bed over with any of the mild expreſſed oils, 
two or three times a- day, the tenſion, irri- 
tation and pain, are often very much relie- 
"wt and the diſcuſhon of the tumour there- 
by greatly promoted. | nia 
In every caſe of infl tion, 1 
emollient applications would afford ſome 
relief: but as the preparations of lead, al- 
ready recommended, prove, in all ſuch dif- 
orders, ſtill more advantageous; and as 
unguents, of eyery kind, tend conſiderably | 
to blunt the action of lead; theſe two ſets 
of remedies ſhould as ſeldom as poſſible 
be allowed to interfere with one another. 
And emollients ſhould, eee "_— 5 
e rcumſtances 
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1 * 


A | 
already mentioned, of irritation, tenfion, 
aud pain, are fo conſiderable as to render 
* * application alto gether neceſſary. 
Unctuous ſubſtances have, too, been con- 
demned in ſuch caſes, upon a different prin- 
ciple; as tending to ſtop the pores, and 
conſequently to obſtruct: the perſpiration 
of thoſe parts to which they are applied. 
It is not, however, probable, that in this 
way they could prove very hurtful in pre- 
venting the reſolution of inflamm ion; 
_ which muſt always, it 18 imagined, be ef- 
fected in a very different mannef than by 
| „ e ; 
When the part affected 4 VERO 
tion, is not very tender, or hes deep, ap- 
plications of the vegetable acid are then 
often had recourſe to with conſiderable ad- 
vantage; and the moſt effectual form of 
uſing it, ſeems to be by way of cataplaſm, 
made with the ſtrongeſt vinegar and crumb 
of bread. In ſuch caſes too, I have ſome- 
times thought, that an alternate uſe of this 
remedy, with the ſaturnine ſolution, as for- 
* merly recommended, has an more 
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beneficial effects, chan are commonly 45 
ſerved from a en courſe of oy one 
of tha "+ 
At the ſame time Seen theſe Ae de 
are continued, blooding with leeches, or 
cupping and ſcarifying, as near as poſſi- 
ble to the part affected, is generally of very "I 
great ſervice; and in no caſe of local in- 
flammation ſhould ever be omitted. In all 
ſuch caſes, the whole body, but more eſ- 
pecially the diſeed party, ſhould be. Pre- 
ſerved as free as poſſible from every kind 
* motion; and, for the ſame reaſon, the 
neceſlity of a low cooling diet, in every in- 
flammatory diſorder, appears very obvious, 
as does alſo a total abſtinence from _ 
tuous andi fermented * ee 
In flight caſes of inflammation, a FN 
perſeverance i in the ſeveral articles taken 
notice of, will, in general, be found ſufi- 
cient for every gurpoſe. But, when chere 
is likewiſe a full hard, or quick pulſe, with 
other ſymptoms of fever, general blood- 
letting becomes then always neceſſary; the 
_—_ of blood taken away, being al- 5 
* ways 
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ways to be determined by che violence of 
the diſorder, and by the age and ſtrength 
of the patient. The uſe of gentle laxatives 
together with cooling diaphoretic me- 
i e are always e attended with OY Re 

eas. - 
 - Theſe Aiman Eaton bang pre- 
mifed, the next object of conſequence is to 
procure eaſe and een to the patient; 
which is often, in inflammatory caſes, of 
more real ſervice cken ally other circum- 
ſtance whatever. The moſt effectual re- 
medy for this purpoſe 1 is opium; which, 
when pain and irri tation are conſiderable, 
as in extenſive inflammations very fre- 
quently happens, ſhould never be omitted. 
In large wounds, eſpecially aft toy £ Amputa- 
tions and other capital operations; in punc- 
tures of all kinds, too; large dozes of opium 
are always attended with remarkable good 
effects. In all ſuch caſes, however, opium, 
in order to have a proper influence, ſhould, 
as was obſerved, be adminiſtered in very 
large dozes: otherwiſe, inſtead of proving * 
6 it a rather to have the 
contrary | 


ee e 4 eircumſtance 
anche 3 back very aj: conds a 2 
ned in eve caſe of im ̃ᷣ ee 8 
By a proper attention ane beanie 
crnnfinrwes taken notice of, in the courſe 
of three or four days, and ſometimes in a 
ſhorter ſpace of time; reſolution of the tu- 
mour will in general begin te take place. 
At leaſt; before the end of that period, it 
may, for the moſt part, e how the 
| diſorder i is to terminate. If the heat, pain, 
and other —̃ — abate; and 
eſpecially if the tumour begins to decreaſe; 
without the occurrence of any gangrenous 
appearances; we maythen bealmoſtcertain, 
that, by a continuance of the ſame pas . 
total reſbldtion will in time be effected. 
But, on the contrary, if all the differs 
ent fymptoms rather increaſe ;- and eſpe- 
cially, as was fgrmerly "remarked, if che 
tumour turns larger, and ſomewhat hk 
with an increaſe of throbbing pain, 
may then with tolerable certainty conc 
chat .. will take place: And SE 
D | * 8 


fach applications as were judged proper 


= while a cure was thought practicable by 


| reſolution; and endeavour to aſſiſt nature, 
as much as Poſſible, in che formation of 
pus; or what 1s > called 4 maturation of che 


tumour. 1.54 3 bf, 


For this a in every cafe Dian 
mation, the different evacuations, eſpe- 


cially chat of blood - letting, which may 


have been adviſable while the ſwelling was 
; attempted to be diſcuſſed, ſhould never be 


carried a greater length than may bemerely 
neceſſary for moderating the ſeveral febrile 


_ ſymptoms, For, by reducing the ſyſtem 
too much, and a ſuppuration afterwards 


comes always much more ſlow and 


certain, than it would have been had a due 
attention been paid to theſe evacuations; 


nor will the patient be afterwards ſo able 
to bear, eſpecially if it is conſiderable, the 

| diſcharge that muſt niecelſurily P_ from 
opening the abſceſs. - 


Un ee it was remarked chow! thee : 
Ef. } if, 


4 . 
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f the Treatment of Patt E 
id, therefore, ee defiſt from 


ing place, its progreſs in that caſe be- | 


* 


See. l. — ty Bihaic. 1 


; _ need not be afraid of deri the 


# 


* 
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if, in n in the courſe of thiee: or 
four days, there does not ſome appearances 
of reſolution occur, that rapping wall 
moſt probably take place; and that, con- 

ſequently, a change of treatment becomes 
neceſlary: yet this, it muſt be obſerved, as 


only to be taken in a limited ſenſe. For 
the time of deſiſting from one mode of 


treatment and commencing the other, muſt 
always depend very much on the feat of 


the inflammation; ſuch diſorders being in 


ſome parts much more apt to er een in 
a ſpeedy ſuppuration than in others. 
Thus, in the cellular membrane, a in 
different ſoft parts, inflammatory diſorders 
of all kinds terminate much more readily 
and quickly, than when any of the tough - 


membranous parts are affected. Hence, in 


the coats of the eye and of the teſticles, very - 
violent inflammations often continue for 
many days, nay, even for weeks, without 
either abating in the ſymptoms, or ending 
inſuppuration. In ſuch caſes, therefore, that 
go on even to a very confiderable- levigeh, 
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Antiht doe for a much longer 
time than what, in general, would other- 
wiſe be proper: And ſhould never, there- 
fore, be deterred from uſing them, unleſs 
either an evident ſuppuration has taken 
place, or there appears, from the violence 


of the ſymptoms, a certain riſk, either of 
gangrene, or of ſome incurable obſtruc- 


tion. In which event, we are, no doubt, 
always to endeavour to procure che _ 
| * we * tumour. | 
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D . underſtood that proceſs, by which 
5 the contents of tumours and ulcers are-con- 
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Sec. III. Of Suppur . 
verted into a whitiſh, thick, opaque, 1 


what. fetid matter, termed Pus. This, by 


many, has been confidered as effected by 


a natural exertion. of the ſyſtem; but art 
undoubtedly can, in all ſuch caſes, afford _ 
_a great deal of aſſiſtance. Before going on, 

however, to conſider the neceſſary. treat» 
ment for that effect, it will not be impro- © 
per to examine attentively the different 
opinions that have been offered with re- 
ſpect to Suppuration; and this the more 

eſpecially, as it will tend conſiderably to 


elucidate many of the obſervations that 


wall ene occur. ici ens 00% 


8 2. "Of the Formation if Pas. p : 192 ; 
* many authors, : Pus has been i imagi- 


ned to conſiſt in a diſſolution of the bloody ; 
veſſels, nerves, muſcles, and other ſolids, 


in the fluids of the parts in which 3 
e tumours occur. © E65 
This is the opinon of Boerhaave *, » „. 


ner +, W others. Te 111 ul 2a 
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Others, again, have ſuppoſed widen 
matter to be formed in the blood; and 
| that it is ſecreted, in its complete ſtate, 
* into Abſceſſes, Wounds, and Ulcers. - 
| - The firſt of theſe opinions. ſeems ſuffi- 
ciently confuted from this conſideration, 
that very extenſive wounds and ulcers con- 
tinue often for a great length of time, 
without being attended with any loſs of 
ſubſtance; which they neceſſarily always 
would be, if their ſeveral diſcharges con- B 
| fiſted in a diſſolution of the ſolids of tlie 
'P parts on which they were ſituated. Iſſues, 
1 | too, afford inſtances of the ſame kind; 
© yielding, for a number of years, even a 
= | daily diſcharge of pus, without producing 
any evident alteration whatever in the ſtate 
1 of the ſolids: 
The other opinion has probably ariſen [ 
mul abſceſſes being ſometimes obſerved 4 
to form ſuddenly, and without any evident 
previous inflammation ; ſo that the matter 
contained in them has been ſyppoſed to 
be at once depoſited from the blood in its 
purulent ſtate, et 
. 5 ; Previous 
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Previous, however, to the formation of 
pus in any part, if due attention was gi- 
2 ſome degree of inflammation, it is 


probable, would be always obſerved. But 


as inflammation, in many caſes, occurs in 
only a very ſlight degree, and without being 
attended with much pain; it may often, 


very readily, have proceeded to the ſtate 


of ſuppuration, without being ſooner ob- 
ſerved by the patient: and this we Kw. 
in internal abſceſſes eſpecially, is not un- 


frequently the caſe. We are told, indeed, 


of very quick tranſlations of matter, from 


one part of the body to another; but if 
ſuch inſtances do ever occur without the 


intervention of inflammation, Which is, 
however, much to be doubted; yet, 


ſtill, it is no material objection to our 
argument, as ſuch caſes can never be 
conſidered in any other light, than as 


particular, and r unuſual, exertions af : 
the ſyſtem, | 


It may be remarked alſo, * i pur 


ene matter frequently exiſted in the blood, 
2s 1t undoubtedly would do if the opinion 8 


* - 
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now under canſideration was well e 
ed; in ſome caſes, at leaſt, it would ſure- 
ly have been liable to detection: but no 
matter of that kind has, it is imagined, 


ever yet been diſcovered in it. Such pus, 


too, as is found in wounds and ulcers, 
would not at firſt appear chin and ſerous, 
as it always does, if depoſited, e 
formed, from the blood. oa 6 
The moſt probabhle opinion, hitherto: = 
vanced, with reſpect to the formation of 
pus, is, that it is a change produced, by 
a certain degree of fermentation, upon the 
ſerous part af the blood, after its ſecretidn 
into the cavities of ulcers and abſceſſes; 


and this in conſequence either of the na- 


rural heat of the part, or of * artifici- 
R applied. 4 
That it is the. 3 * of blood, 
which 4 18 proper for the formation of pus, 
and chat i it is produced by the application 
of a certain degree of heat, was firſt ren- 
dered exceedingly probable by an experi- 
1 9 of dir 2 TOES: **; and yas af- 

_  " terwards 
* * Appendix to Diſeaſes of the Army, experiment Shy 


of the ſame nature made by Mr Gaber, 
and related by him at full length in the ſe- 
cond volume of the Acta Taurinemſſa. 
Sir figs Pringle found, chat pure ſe- 
gu to 5 Nannen jet aſter becoming 
rurbid, dropped a white purulent ſedi- 
ment. The craſſamentum of blood, in the 
ſame ſpace of time and degree of heat, 
changed from a deep crimſon to a dark 
\ livid colour; ſo that when any part of it 
| was mixed with water, it appeared of a 
tawny hue. Serum, digeſted with a few 
red globules, and in the ſame nen 
ces, was of the ſame colour. 
Mr Gaber's experiments, as was acts 
| remarked, all tend to elucidate and cor- 
roborate the ſame opinion, viz. That lau- 
dable pus is formed only from ſerum 
The addition of red globules to ſerum, and 
craſſamentum digeſted by itſelf, exhibited 
ö much the ſame appearances as thoſe late- 
EE of en from Sir ee Pringle *. erf 5 
4 | 4.6 of we AR. Taurin. vol. ii. p. $7. | Hm 
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which is thought by many to be a princi- 
— pal ingredient'in the compoſition of pus, 


was found by Mr Gaber, when expoſed 
to the above-mentioned trial, to exhibit no 


appearances of that matter; nor were any 


of the fleſhy parts, digeſted either with ſe⸗ 


rum or water, convertible into it. b 
From all which, it may be concluded, 
TR the addition of any of theſe articles 


to ſerum, inſtead of rendering 1t capable 
of producing good pus, has always the 


very contrary effect; and that it is pure 


ſerum alone, from which that matter can 


be obtained. 

It may here be remarked, once or all, 
thar what is meant by pure ſerum, is not 
that finer halitus, which, in a healthy 


ſtate of the body, is conſtantly ſecreting 


into the different cavities, merely for the 


| purpoſe of lubricating and keeping them 


moiſt, and which is again generally ab- 


ſorbed; but is a ſerous fluid of the ſame 
nature with that which ſeparates ſponta- 
neouſly from blood, upon that fluid's 
being allowed to remain at reſt on being 
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diſcharged either from an artery or a 
vein : And in which, though there 16 ne- 


ver ſuppoſed to be any mixture of red glo- 


bules, yet there is certainly always more 


or leſs of the coagulable lymph; ſome 


proportion of which ſeems abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for ſerum to be polleſſed of, to ren 
der it capable of producing pus. 


The ſeveral effects already mentioned, 


produced by digeſtion upon ſerum out of 
the body, will very readily occur, it is 
preſumed, from the ſame cauſes applied to 
it when collected in the cavities of ulcers 
and abſceſſes ; and, from the reſult of the 
different experiments alluded to, it is pro- 


bable, that, according as it is there depo- 
ſited more or leſs free from mixture of 


fat, red globules, and other ſubſtances, it 
will yield pus of a more 5 or wenn 
_narare:: x. E303 

This account of the berieten of pus 


is the moſt ſatisfactory, it is conceived, of 


any that has as yet been given; and the 


more eſpecially, as it renders evident, as 


will afterwards appear, the operation of 


—— 
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al the remedies commonly found moſt ef. 
N in n ſuppuration. ; 
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1 5 che different reaſons farments. taken 
notice of, ſuppuration of the inflamed part 
being at laſt reſolved on; all the remedies 

then enumerated, upon the ſuppoſition of a 
cure being to be obtained by reſolution, 
muſt immediately be laid aſide. 

No farther evacuations, as was obſerved, 
are to be admitted; and if the patient has 
been much weakened, a full allowance in 
Point of diet, and even a proportion of 
wine, may probably be neceſſary. 

For although a very violent degree of 
inflammation proves always unfavourable 
to ſuppuration, as tending either to Gan- 


grene, as will afterwards be taken notice 


of; or, as tending to propel into che cellu- 
lar membrane, which in general is the ſeat 
of abſceſſes, a quantity of red globules, 

together with the ſerum of the blood; 
which laſt, from what has ow Oy 


re- 


*** :; 
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1 e ſhould alone be extravaſated * 


the purpoſe of forming good pus: yet, in 
order to have a due quantity of ſerum ſe- 


creted for the purpoſe of ſuppuration, and 
at the ſame time to have its fermentation 
properly carried on, the different inflam- 
matory ſymptoms muſt never be allowed 
to fall ſuddenly; otherwiſe an abſceſs of 
very ill-digeſted matter, as it 1s termed, 
will moſt probably be produced. ' 
Thus we find in fmall-pox, which t 
many ſmall phlegmaſiæ, that a proper ſup- 
puration never takes place, if the patient has 
been much reduced by any conſiderable 
evacuations; and the ſame thing very cer- 
tainly occurs, in ſimilar ann 
abſceſſes of a larger fize. ' © 4 
I The patient ſhould, therefore, be RY 
in a proper medium; not allowed to live ſo 
fully, as to run any riſk of raiſing the in- 
flammation too much; nor to beſo reduced, 
by evacuations and a low diet, as to induce 
the contrary extreme. Having, in this 
manner, endeavoured to procure a diſ- 
charge, into the cellular membrane, of ſe- 
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rum proper for the formation ofi pus; the 
next circumſtance to attend to, is, that a 
duefermentation be excited, and preſerved 
in it, ſo that its progreſs towards perfect ma- 

turation may go eaſily and regularly on. 
his indication is chiefly effected by the 
uſe of ſuch applications as tend to preſerve 
a proper and conſtant degree of heat in the 
part: in ſo much, that it ſeems probably 
owing to a want of attention to this cir- 
cumſtance, that by much the greateſt part 
of all the ſofter ſwellings do not come to 
ſuppuration; and that, according to the 
degree of heat they are kept in, whether 
from the proportion of inflammation they 
are at firſt produced by, or from the natural 
heat of rhe part they are ſeated in, they 
form into tumours of melicerous, ſteato- 
matous, and other conſiſtencies. For, unleſs | 
a due degree of heat be applied and con- 
tinued, ſerum being merely extravaſated 
will never produce pus. Hence in aſcites, 
and other dropſical diſorders, large quan- 
tities of it remain in that ſtate for a great 
* of — without any fuppuration 
| "og: 
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taking place: and that merely from fach 
collections being produced without any in- 
flammation at firſt, ſo that no aſſiſtance is 
afforded from any degree of preternatural 
heat; and the natural heat of ſuch parts, as 
ſerous collections uſually occur in, is ſel- 
dom conſiderable enough for ſuch an effect. 
The juſt degree of heat for the promo- 
tion of ſuppuration, is not perhaps eaſily to 
be determined; but the more conſiderable 
it is, at leaſt to a certain extent, the more 
quickly, it is probable, pus will be formed. 
This we find, indeed, from Mr Gaber's 
experiments, is fo far the caſe *: and the 
obſervation is likewiſe confirmed by daily 
experience, in every caſe of phlegmon; 
where the tumour, cæteris paribus, always 
proceeds quickly or ſlowly to ſuppuration, 
as it is ſeated near to, or at a diſtance from, 
the heart. Hence, in any of the extremities, 
particularly in the legs, inflammatory diſ- 
orders are e "_ e in W 
| eee 
| nk N = Sar 


human body, M Gaber ſays, Eo autem eitius ſubſidebat, 
quo calor erat major.” Loco citato. | 
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ing to ſuppuration, while thoſe of the trunk, 
and about the head, go on very quickly. 
Thus, in many caſes. of inflamimation of 
the ears and throat, it is far from uncom- 
mon their arriving at 4 thorough matura- 
tion, and even burſting of themſelves, in 
the . courſe of 1 hours Tom the 
firſt attack. 7-365 
This This conſideration, aer, ſhould | 
make us particularly attenti ve to the pre- 
ſervation of à due degree of heat in every 
inflamed part intended to be brought to 
ſuppuration; but more eſpecially in ſitua- 
tions very diſtant from the heart, where ar- 
tiſicial heat is moſt wanted, and where, by 
1 à proper application of it, almoſt every ru- 
mour, though ſituated on the extremities, 
might probably be induced to ſuppurate 
in che ſame ſpace of time wich thoſe in the 
I a other parts lately taken notice of. 

I am not only convinced, by experience, 
gular advantages to be obtained from a 
due attention to this matter; but alſo, 
from ſeveral experiments ee upon the 

fame 
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ſame ſubject. Luke years ago. 8 as tlieſe 
turned out almoſt exactly ſimilar to thoſere- 

lated by Mr Gaber, ſuch attention was not 
given for preſerving the different reſults of 
them as otherwiſe ſhould have been: this, 
| however, is particularly remembered, that 


in a heat equal to 100% of Farenheit's Ther- | 


mometer, the depoſition of matter from 
| ſerum took place in little more than half. 
the time that was requiſite for the ſame 
effect at even eighty degrees. 

It was the proſecution of theſe experi- | 

ments, I muſt acknowledge, that firſt fug= 

geſted to me the probability of the great ad- 
vantages to bederived from the preſervation 
of a due degree of heat in inflamed parts; 
and I have accordingly, on many occaſions 
ſince that time, found the treatment of ſuch 
caſes go on much more eaſily than other- 
wiſe I ſhould either have 8 or have | 
been able to account for. 

The method commonly had recourſe to, 
for the application of heat to an inflamed 
part, is by the means of warm fomentations 5 
and eataplaſms; and when theſe are regu- 
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larly and Sari renewed, nothing, it 
is probable, could more effectually anſwer 
the purpoſe. But, in the ordinary manner 
in which they are applied, by the cata- 
plaſms being renewed only once, or, at 
moſt, twice a-day, they muſt always, it is 
imagined, do more harm than good. For, 
ſo ſoon as the degree of heat they were at 
firſt poſſeſſed of, is diſſipated, the moiſture 
kept up by them, with the conſequent eva=- - 
poration that enſues, muſt always render 
the part a great deal colder than if it had 
been merely wrapped in flannel without : 
the uſe of any ſuch application. 

In order to receive all the advantages of 
ſuch remedies, the part affected ſhould be 
well fomented with flannels preſſed out of 
any warm emollient decoction, applied as 
warm as the patient can eaſily bear them, 
continued at leaſt half an hour at once, 
and renewed four times a-day. a” 6 
Immediately after the fomentation i is o- 

ver, a large emollient poultice ſhould like- 
_ wiſe be applied warm, and renewed every 


* or third hour at fartheſt: . Of all 
"a." 


a 


. 
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the forms recommended for emollient ca- 


taplaſms, a common milk-and-bread poul- 
rice, with a proportion of butter or oil, is 
perhaps the moſt eligible; as it not only 
poſſeſſes all the advantages of the others, 
but can at all times be more eaſily obtained. 
Roaſted onions, garlick, and other acrid 


ſubſtances, are frequently made uſe of as 3 
additions to maturating cataplaſms: When 


there is not a due degree of inflammati- 
on in the rumour, and when it appears pro- 
bable that the ſuppuration would be quick- 
ened, by having the inflammatory ſymp- 
toms ſomewhat increaſed, the addition. 


of ſuch ſubſtances may then be of ſervice; 


but when ſtimulants are neceſſary in ſuch 
caſes, a ſmall proportion of ſtrained galba- 
num, or of any of the warm gums, diſ- 


* 


a 


ſolved in the yolk of an egg, and added to 


the poultices, is not only a more elegant, 
but a more certain form of applying them. 
Whenever the inflammation, however, 
takes place to a proper degree, ſuch ſtimu- 
lating ſubſtances never can be neceflary ; 
and from the different obſervations alrea- 

E dy 


— 


dy thrown out, in many caſes it is appre- 
hended, they may even do miſchief, 
In ſuch tumours, as, from their being 
poſſeſſed of little or no inflammation, are 
commonly ſaid to be of a cold nature, as 
they are generally indolent and proc oceed 
very ſlowly to ſuppuration, plaſters com- 
poſed of the warm gums are often had re- 
courſe to with conſiderable advantage: in 
ſuch caſes, they are not only of uſe by 
the ſtimulus and irritation they occaſion, 
but by the heat which they tend to pre- 
ſerve in the part. They become particu- 
larly neceſſary, when the patient, by be- 
ing obliged to go abroad, cannot have ca- 
taplaſms frequently enough renewed, or 
ſo conveniently applied; but when ſome 
ſuch objection does not occur, the latter, 
for very obvious reaſons, ſhould' hab | 
re preferred. ene oe eee e. 
| Dry cupping, as it is rerytied x that i is, 
cupping without the ute of the ſearificator, 
upon, or as near as poſſible to the part af- 
fected, is frequently had recourſe to with 


| advantage | in * the fuppuration 7 
; of 
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of tumours : it is only, however, in . as 
theſe laſt mentioned, where there ſeems to 
be a deficiency of inflammation, that it 


can ever either be neceſſary or uſeful; 


but, in all tumours of a real indolent na- 


ture, and where there is ſtill ſome proba- 
bility of a ſuppuration being effected, I 


have ſeldom obſerved ſuch effects from | 


any other remedy. 
Theſe different applications,” under the 


reſtrictions taken notice of, being conti- 
nued for a longer or ſhorter time, accord- 
ing to the fize of the tumour, its ſituati- 
on, and other circumſtances ; a thorough 


ſuppuration r in general at laſt de ex- 
pected. | 


Matter being fully formed in a tu- 


mour, is known by a remiſſion of all the 


ſymptoms taking place: the dolor  pulſatilis, 


that before was frequent, now goes off, 


and the patient complains of a more dull, 
conſtant, heavy pain: the tumour points 
at ſome particular part, generally near to its 


middle; where, if the matter is not encyſt- 
0, or deep ſeated, a whitiſh yellow ap- 
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pearance is obſerved, inſtead of a deep 
red that formerly took place; and a fluc- 
tuation of a fluid underneath, is, upon 
preſſure, very evidently diſcovered. Some- 
times, indeed, when an abſceſs is thickly g 
covered with muſcular and other Parts; 


and when, from concurring. circumſtan- 
ces, there can be little doubt of there being 


even a very conſiderable collection of mat- 
ter; yet the fluQtuation cannot be readily 
diſtinguiſhed: but it does not often happen, 
that matter is ſo very deeply lodged, as 
not to be diſcovered _ Rey exami- 
N | 

"This, however, 1 is a circumſtance of the 


_ greateſt conſequence in practice; and de- 


ſerves, it may be remarked, more atten- 
tion than is commonly given to it. In no 


part of the ſurgeon's employment, is ex- 


perience in former ſimilar caſes of greater 


uſe to him than in the preſent; and however 
fimple it may appear, yet nothing, it is 


certain, more readily diſtinguiſhes a man 


of obſervation and extenſive praftice, than 


his being able _ to detect collections of 
deep 


: 8 : 
5 
| m 


3 matter: whilſt not! 
contrary, ſo materially n character 
of a ſurgeon, as his having, in ſuch. cation; +/+. 
given an inaccurate or unjuſt prognoſis;  , 2 
as the event, in diſorders of that nature, : 
comes generally at laſt to be Ig de- „ 
monſtratee to all concerned. T 
Together with the ſeveral ee = 
of the preſence of pus, already enumerated, | 
may be mentioned the frequent {hiverings 

that patients are liable to on its firſt forma 

tion: theſe, however, ſeldom occur ſo as A 
to be diſtinctly obſerved, unleſs the 'col 
lection is conſiderable, or ſeated 1 . 

in ſome of the viſcera. 


J 8 4 of Abſeeſſes, and the proper bene for. . 42 
$9 opening them. | at „„ i 


1 x the treatment of Abdi it is a ge⸗ | 
neral rule not to open them till-athorough 
ſuppuration has taken place; for, when lai 
open long before that period, and while 

any conſiderable hardneſs remains, they 
eceommonly prove more e and 


| ſeldons Beal e indy)! 
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In ſome ca 


open them a good deal ſooner; particular- 


ly in all ſuch critical abſceſſes as occur in 


malignant fevers. In the plague, too, we 

are commonly adviſed to open ſuch tu- 
mours, ſo ſoon as they are at all tolerably 
advanced, and not to wait till they are fully 
maturated ; as, from experience in theſe 
diſorders, it is found to be of more con- 
ſequence, - for the removal of the original 
diſeaſe, to have a quick diſcharge of mat- 


T produced,” than. any harm the patient | 


ever ſuffer from having a ſwelling 
ee prematurely laid open. 


In abſceſſes too, ſituated on any of the 
joints, or upon either of the large cavities 


of the breaſt and abdomen, and more eſ- 
pecially when they ſeem to run deep, they 


ſhould always be opened as ſoon as the 
leaſt fluctuation of matter is diſcovered. 


For, when the reſiſtance is on every ſide 


equal, they juſt as readily point internally 


as outwardly; and the conſequence of a 
large abſceſs — into either of the 


FOI it is neceſlary 
to deviate from — general rule, and to 
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larger cavities Sede is well known 
moſt frequently to prove fatal: An inſtance 
of which, in the following caſe, I had ſome 
ttme ago an opportunity of obſerving, 
which, with very little attention, 199 8 
have been prevented. | a, 

A Surgeon of eminence, ww 965 very ex- 
renfive practice, was applied to by a young 
healthy-looking man, with a large abſceſs | 
upon the left fide of his cheſt. A fluctua- 
tion of a fluid was, upon preſſure, very 

_ evidently diſcovered; and it was agreed, 
by other two practitioners that were pre- 
ſent, that an opening ſhould be made to 
give vent to the matter. But the operator, 
being much engaged in buſineſs, could not 
fix on an earlier period for doing it than 
the third day from the-patient's firſt apply 
ing to him: unluckily, however, the pa- 
tient died ſuddenly in his bed the night 
before the abſceſs - was to wm wen 3 
opened. 

On examining hos 3 un tumor 
had diſappeared entirely, without any ex- 
ternal opening being obſervable; and, on 
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opening the thorax, it was found to have 
' burſt inwardly upon the lungs, and ſo had 
produced immediate ſuffocation. 

In every other circumſtance, however, 

except in the caſes alluded to, the rule in 
opening abſceſles, is, as was already re- 
marked, to allow a thorough ſappuration 
to take place, before any vent whatever 
be given to the matter; and it being then 
determined to lay the collection open, the 
next queſtion that occurs, is with Wen | 
to we manner of doing 3 are: 


$ 5. Of the d went Mer bod. of ering 
| Abſeeſſes, © 

Thio diderene methods of opening ab- 
ſceſſes have been recommended by authors, 
viz. by Cauſtic, and Inciſion. To the 
former, however, there are many objec- | 
tions: It 1s not attended with any ſuperior 
advantage to a ſimple inciſion; upon a 
tender inflamed part, it gives much more 
pain; it is more flow in its effects; and 
the Surgeon never has the m of 
it ſo entirely as to deſtroy thoſe parts 

„ e 
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his dd indie, and no more; * all 
the different kinds of cauſtic, notwith- 
ſtanding the greateſt attention, will ſume . 
times ſpread father, and penetrate deeper, . 1 5 
than was either wiſhed for or intended. 
Of this, ſome years ago, I ſaw a very re- 
markable inſtance, and in ſuch a ſituation 
too as an accident of that nature . 
not be thought likely to occur in. 
Cauſtic was applied to che anterior 1 
of the ſcrotum, with a view to a radical | 
cure, in a caſe of hydrocele : but whether 8 
there had been very little water collected, or 
a preternatural adheſion of the tir to tle 
tunica vaginalis had, at that part, by ſome 
cauſe or other been produced, is uncertain; 
but the cauſtic penetrated to the body of 
the teſticle, and gave the patient, as may N 
readily be imagined, a great deal of very 
excruciating pain. It did, to be ſure, pro- 
Aauce a cure: but the riſk of ſuch an ac- 
cident happening, although it probably 
might not frequently occur, is, I ſhould 
imagine, a very ſtrong objection to the uſe | 
ena in all Tack: caſes; and it is no 
0 | e indeed 
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indeed very generally, I believe, laid aſide, 
and the preference juſtly S to the 
eng, 
When tumours are not very large, chey 
are commonly opened by a longitudinal 
inciſion with a lancet or ſcalpel, made ſo 
as to terminate at the moſt depending part 
of the ſwelling, and of ſuch a ſize as may 
ſeem ſufficient for giving a free diſcharge 
to the matter; about two thirds of the 
length of the tumour is, in ſuch caſes, ge- 
nerally reckoned fully enough. 
When abſceſſes, however, are of any 
conſiderable extent, they are commonly 
laid open thro' their whole length; and 
when the teguments have been greatly 
| ſtretched, it is adviſed by many, to take 
part of them away altogether. But this is 
a practice which ſeldom, or perhaps never,, 
ought to be followed; as there are ſcarce 
any abſceſles ever ſo large, as to deſtroy en- 
tirely the tone of the parts; and ſo long as 
any. contractile power remains in a part, 
chere is ſtill hopes of its again recovering 
its former dimenfions, 


Theſe | 
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heſe are the ſeveral modes of opening 
abſſceſſes by the ſcalpel. There are dif- 
ferent inconveniencies, however, found to 
attend all of them; and particularly, that 
ſo ſoon as an inciſion is made into a tu- 
mour, the whole contained matter is diſ- 
charged ſuddenly and at once: Whereby, 
when the collection is conſiderable, faint- 
ings and other diſagreeable ſymptoms are 
frequently induced; and what, in all large 
ſwellings eſpecially, is conſtantly attended 
wich very bad effects, a free admiſſion of 
air is thereby . to a [ap extent of 
ulcerated ſurface. 

The bad effects of air on every as of 
ſore, is well known to every practitioner; 
but its permicious influence, on a newly 
opened abſceſs, is often really aſtoniſhing. 
It firſt occaſions a total change-in the na- 
ture of the matter, from perhaps a very lau- 
dable pus, to a thin ill digeſted ſanies; and 
afterwards brings on a quickneſs of pulſe, 
_ debilitating ſweats, and other ſymptoms of 
hectic fever, which, when the collection 
haas been conſiderable in point of ſize, in 
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a- ſhort time generally ends i in the patient's 8 
death, or in the production of a real phthi= | 
wy which at laſt terminates 10. 
This I have, in a great many inſtances, 
had occaſion to obſerve; and that, in ſuch 
caſes, it is the admiſſion of air alone which 
produces all theſe bad ſymptoms, there is 
no reaſon, I think, to doubt. It appears, 
indeed, to be evidently ſo, from this cir- | 
cumſtance, that of a great number of pati- 
_ ents who have laboured under ſuch diſor- 
ders, many have remained for a very con- 
ſiderable time, with large abſceſſes fully | 
formed, without having any one ſymptom 
of hectic whatever: But whenever they 
were larger than a very ordinary middle 
ſize, I never knew a ſingle inſtance of their 
being opened by a large inciſion, without 
: almoſt every ſymptom of hectic taking 
place; and that generally in leſs than forty- 
eight hours from the time of in Ws”, 
Kid open. | 
How the acai of air -to an alen 
F have ſuch a powerful and ſudden 
effect, is We e preciſely to deter- 


mine. . 
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mulus on the extremities of the different 
abſorbents that open into the ſore, it may, 
in that manner too, occaſion a larger ab- 


ſorption of matter into the ſyſtem, than 
otherwiſe would take place; and it may 
likewiſe, by rendering the matter more 


putrid chan before, render even the ſame 
quantity abſorbed more active in ppp 


cing the different ſymptoms of hectic. 
That this conjecture is well Fonda, 


with reſpe to an inereaſe of putreſcency 


being one of the principal effects of the 


admiſſion of air to ſores, is, from different 
circumſtances, at leaſt, exceedingly pro- 
bable. For, in the firſt place, although the 
diſcharge from abſceſſes is commonly mild, 
and free from any diſagreeable fetor, n 
their being newly laid open; it almoſt con- 
ſtantly becomes thin, acrid, and more 
fetid in the courſe of a few dreſſings, 
which is a certain proof of a greater degree 
of putreſcency having then taken place. 
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this ſubject. Loc. cit. 


On chis principle too is accounted for, the 
operation of many of the remedies uſually 


had recourſe to for the cure of ſores; and 
more eſpecially of that powerful antiſeptic 
fixed air, which by many has ard ſo 
much extolled of late. 

wWe know from experiment likewiſe, that | 
every other ſubſtance, as well as the ſerum 
of blood from which pus is formed, is 


rendered putrid, and more quickly ſo, by 


the admiſſion of air, than otherwiſe, in the 
ſame 3 _—y rp e ever 
would be *. x 
From cheſe amen bees * | 
greateſt caution appears to be neceſſary, 
for preventing, as much as poſlible, the 
admiſſion of air to the internal ſurface of 
every collection of matter; and this, we 
may remark, is very eaſily and effectually 
done, by opening abſceſſes by the intro- 
duction of a ſeton or cord, inſtead of ha- 
ving recourſe either to cauſtic or the ſcal- 


| | | * his 
* V. Sir John TE and M. Gaber's W on 


Sa. III. of Suppuration. "2 


This bed of diſcharging the contents 
of tumours, by the introduction of a cord, 
is attended with every advantage of that 
by inciſion: it, moreover, empties che 
ſwellings, of whatever ſize they may be, not 
ſuddenly, but very gradually; it effectually 
prevents a free admiſſion of air; it is not 
commonly attended with near ſo much 
pain and inflammation; nor is the eicatrix 
occaſioned by it ever inconvenient or 
unſeemly, which it 3 is after a 
large inciſion. 855 
In the Royal tales: here, peck abs 
| 2 as well as thoſe of a ſmaller ſize, 
uſed formerly to be opened in the uſual 
manner, by extenſive inciſions: the conſe- 
quences were exactly as was already re- 
lated; many of the patients being thrown 
into ſuch obſtinate hectic fevers, as they 
never recovered from; and others, though 
they did get better at the time, yet, by 
being greatly debilitated, were generally 
ſeized with other diſorders, from which 
they ſeldom. entirely recovered. 

Since the ſeton, however, came to be 
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generally uſed in ſuch caſes, few or no ſuch 
diſagreeable circumſtances have occurred. 
Many of the largeſt tumours have been 
opened in that manner: and when the pa- 
tients were otherwiſe in good health, they 
always did well; and with this additional 
advantage, that a cure has commonly been 
obtained in little more than half the time 
uſually found neceſſary when a large in- 
ciſion has been had recourſe to. 
Opening abſceſſes, by the introduction 
of a ſeton, has been taken notice of by dif- 
ferent authors, and, in ſmall collections 
of matter, has by many ſurgeons been 
frequently practiſed; but the practice was 
never probably carried to ſuch an extent, 
as it has been here within theſe laſt twenty 
years, both in the hoſpital, and in private 
by individuals. And, in juſtice to Mr 
James Rae, ſurgeon in this place, it muſt 
be acknowledged, that we are chiefly in- 
debted for it to his recommendation He 
having firſt practiſed a general uſe of ſetons 
in ſuch caſes, at the ſame that he invented 
a ſet of inſtrume which they are 
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eaſily hog aely inſerted in almoſt every 


caſe of abſceſs, however deep ſeated; and 


among whatever parts they may run. 


So. that there can be no objection to 
the practice from the neighbourhood ei- 


ther of large blood-veſlels, nerves, or ten- 


dons, which otherwiſe chere no doubt 


wpulg be: Te 

Several ſets of theſe -— for ** 
ſceſſes of different ſizes; are kept in the In- 
firmary here: they fulfil the intention, as 


Was already obſerved, exccedinglywell, and 


ate a very, ingenious contrivande. But as 
the W director delineated in thi , plate, 
_ anſwers the purpoſe equally well, and is in 
itſelf fully more 
reaſon, perhaps, be ſometimes found more 
convenient. It is uſed in the folliging 
manner . 
An opening ſufficiently bn for che q or 
intended to be inſerted, being made with a 
lancet in the ſuperior part of che abſceſs ; 


the director, threaded wi a cord ef, 


3 * ** 


candle-wick cotton, or of WY lk, pro- 
| _ in greatneſs to the "ſize of the 


So 
* * e 
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mple; it may, for that 
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tumour, is chen to be introduced, and its 
point to be puſhed downwards till it is felt 
externally, exactly oppoſite to the moſt de- 
pending part of the ſwelling. The direc- 
tor being kept firm by an aſſiſtant, an in- 
ciſion is to be made with a ſcalpel upon its 
under extremity, of a length ſomewhat 
more conſiderable than the opening firſt 
made by the lancet: for when this cir- 
cumſtance is not attended to, and when of 
courſe the under orifice is made no larger 
than the upper, the matter is very apt to 
1 tranſude above; which always proves in- 
| convenient to the patient, but which in 
this manner is very eaſily avoided. The 
director is now to be drawn downwards, 
with ſo much of the cord as to leave two 
or three inches of it hanging out at the | 
lower orifice. In order to cauſe the cot- 
don run eafily on its firſt introduction, as | 
likewiſe at the different after-dreflings, ſo 
much of it as is to be uſed at the time, 
ſhould be well rubbed over with ay emol- 
Bent ointment. 1 bo 
In eren our hours or 10 from its 
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ec. . , Sinne 
intitle the: cord may be "IO 


and ſo much of it drawn downwannls, as to 
allow of all that part of it being cut off 


which had been uſed the coca day; 
and in this manner ſo much of it is to be 


moved daily, ſo long as from circumſtances 


- it may appear neceſſary. _ 
A regularand flow diſcharge of n mat- 


ter is thus produced; the ſides of the ab- 


ſceſs are thereby allowed to contract gra- 
dually; and a flight inflammation being 
kept upon their ſurfaces by the friction of 
the cord, they are from that circumſtance 
brought to unite and to adhere firmly to 
one another, much ſooner than they o- 
therwiſe would do. As the diſcharge di- 


miniſhes in quantity, ſo the ſiae of the ſe- 
ton ſhould alſo be gradually leſſened; and 


it is eaſily done, by withdrawing a thread 
of the cotton once in two days or ſo. At 


laſt, when there is little more matter af- 


forded than might naturally be expected 


from the preſence of the cord merely, it 


may be altogether taken out; and a gentle 
e being continued upon the partsby 
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a roller for a few days longer,” a very cer- 
tain and laſting cure mug en e be 
W „ 

In the rodustbn ft the ſeton it was 
eiprenly ſaid, that it ought to be made 
from above downwards, that is, by an 
opening made in the ſuperior part of the 
abſceſs. The reaſon for ſuch a reſtriction 
is this, That when the firſt opening is 
made in the depending part of a ſwelling, 

a a conſiderable quantity of matter imme- 
diately runs out, which, as it cauſes the - 
ſides of the upper part of it to collapſe, 
renders it more difficult to introduce the 
director through the whole courſe of the 
abſceſs, than when done in the manner 
directed: when properly executed, the bot- 
tom as well as every other part of the tu- 

1 mour is kept diſtended to the laſt, very 

. little of the matter eſcaping by the upper 

orifice. By being introduced in this way, 
too, the quantity of cord that ſtill remains 
to be uſed, is kept clean and dry; which 
it cannot ; path be when ee in che 
bt — manner. fie 
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. Theſe, to ſome, may perhaps appear : 

taken notice of but too much, it is ima- 
gined, can never be ſaid, in rendering a 

practice of any kind chat is bd un be he. 
neficial, clear and evident. 

All that has hitherto been ſaid ads 10 

ſpect to the uſe of ſetons, in caſes of abſceſs 


trom recent inflammation, applies with 


equal propriety, it muſt be underſtood, to 
tumours of very long continuance, when 
the matter contained is either of a puru- 
lent nature, or of a conſiſtence not much 
thicker than that. In ſo much, that all 


ah. 


eneyſted tumours, of the thinner melice- 


rous kinds, cure equally well in this man- 
ner, as very lately formed abſceſſes: ſo 
that the practice is by no means confined 
to one ſet of tumours only; and it may 
even probably be had recourſe to in others, 
in which it has not as yet been uſe. 
It anfwers particularly well in all glan- 
dular collections of matter, where admiſ- 
fion of air is attended with even worſe 


dae than in other parts. Thus, 
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when it is thought adviſable to open ſcro- 


| phulous' ſoft ſwellings, they always heal 


much ſooner and eafier with the ſeton, 
than by a large inciſion. Venereal buboes 
too, when fully maturated, and when the 
teguments are not become very thin by 


being long overſtretched, heal much more 


readily and kindly. 1 hee: masse | 
than with any other. 

From the practice wü G . 
ably, well in every. caſe of abſceſs, it was 
at laſt, a good many years ago, made trial 


of by Mr Rae, in the Infirmary here, in the 


hydrocele, or collection of water in the 
tunica vaginalis teflis ; and has ſince that ume 
been frequently uſed in ſimilar caſes. I 
muſt acknowledge, however, that from the 
ſeveral inſtances I have yet ſeen of its ef- 
fects in that diſorder, I am not altogether 
certain, whether it ought to be preferred 


to the ſimple inciſion or not. For, though 
I never knew an inſtance, when the ope- 


ration was properly done, of its failing in 
producing a radical cure; yet the friction 
% the cord upon * * of the teſtis, to 
which 


which in Ale FENCE OY 
applied, generally occaſions a very high de- 
gree- of intent fully more, I have 
thought, than is commonly obſerved 
from che ſimple inciſion: 2 experi- 
ence, however, is neceſſary, in order to 
determine a queſtion of ſuch importance. 
But when, in ſuch caſes, it is reſolxed 
to have recourſe to the ſeton, the method 
of -introducing it, as above directed for 
abſceſſes, with a curved director properlx 

adapted in point of ſize, ſeems fully more 
ſimple, though, in other reſpects, row 
better, than that lately recommended by a 
very ingenious author; which being thro” * 
the means of a common trocar, cannot 
poſſibly be done either ſo eafily, or even, 
it is imagined, entirely free from danger: 
For inſtances have occurred, and that too 
with very able Surgeons now living, where 
the body of the teſtis has been wounded 
by puncturing, in caſes of hydrocele, with 
that inſtrument; it being, from its round 
triangular form, rendered more difficult of 
introduction than it poſſibly could be from 
any 
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upon, however, to make uſe of a trocar, 
either with a view to a palliative, or a ra- 


has fince that time been uſed for the introduction of à cord 


Rd Par 
any other ſhape*. Whenever it is agreed 


dical cure, one of a lancet-point form, as 
repreſented in the plate, anſwers the pur- 
poſe with much more eaſe than the one in 
common uſe. A large one of this kind 
was made ſome years ago, with a view to 

its being tried for the paracenteſis of the 

abdomen; and, as on that occaſion it an- 

ſwered the purpoſe exceedingly well, it has 
ſince been often uſed, and is always nde | 
_ with the greateſt mc; als: We 


* Mr 8 Hay, Sn in 1 6 13 Soars 
ago invented a curved director, as here recommended, which 
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"Hf E termination of inflammation, 
both by Reſolution and Suppura-·h 
dog having now been pretty fully treated 
of, we come next in order to the conßide- 
ration of Gangrene or Mortifcatin. | 
The ſeveral appearances of ngen hi 
ving been already particularly enumerated, 
it is not now neceſſary to make a full recaps |. 
tulation. Only it may be remarked; chat a 
dsh mortification, or the laſt ſtage of 
gangrene, is known only by the diſeaſed 
part becoming totally black, by its lofing 5 
all pain and ſenſation, at the fame time _ 
that it emits a conſiderable fetor; at laſt, 
e too, 
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too, a Ae or Aaccidiry 7 in general takes 
place, together with an entire diſſolution 
of the different parts of which the organ is 
compoled.” 
I have ſaid only in x general: for although 
the ſeveral appearances, as above related, 
do moſt frequently occur; yet there are 


- ſome inſtances of what is called Dry Gan- 


grene, in which the parts continue totally 
mortified for a great length of time, with- 
out either turning very flaccid, or gene. | 


into diſſolution. 
Such caſes, however, never occur from 


zuflammnation; but happen commonly from 


che flow of blood to ſuch parts being put 
a ſtop to by compreſſion of one kind or 


another, as tumours, ligatures, or other 
fimilar cauſes, obſtructing the principal 
" arteries that uſed to ſupply them; which, 
when the ſtoppage of the cxrculation is 
complete, always occaſion à very flow, 


_ 4. tedious, mortification; and as the parts, in 


ſuch inſtances, are no longer ſupplied with 
freſh quantities of fluids, while a conſider- 


able ä muſt fall, be going on, 
NH MA 


a 3 
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ſach a degree of humidiry cannot, theres 
fore, poſſibly occur, as does in other caſes 
of gangrene. So that ſpecies of the diſot- 
der has, perhaps, with propriety n 
been termed the Dry Gangrene. | „ 
There are many other varieties of n 
diſeaſe enumerated by authors, as the 
White Gangrene ; in which the parts ſup- 
poſed mortified do not turn black, but re- 
tain nearly their former colour, &e. MWhe- 
ther ſuch complaints, however, can with 
propriety be denominated Gangrene or not, 
may properly be doubted: but, as it is 
chiefly that ſpecies of the diſorder, Which 
ſucceeds to inflammation, that is now par- 
ticularly to be treated of, and in which no 
ſuch varieties are ever obſerved, it is not 
here neceſſary to carry the inquiry far- 
ther; and that eſpecially, as nearly the 
whole mode of treatment, afterwards to be 
pointed out, applies, with almoſt equal 
propriety, to every variety of the diſraſe. 
Of all the inflammatory complaints to 
which che ee 1s NOT that: __ of 
T 9 Trait de la Gangs p. 337. 
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quickly, even, that the inflammatory ſtate 


the diſorder; termed Eryſipelas, is obſerved 
| moſt frequently to terminate in Gangrene; 


and whenever phlegmon is, in any degree, 


|  conjoined with an eryſipelatous affection, 


which it not unfrequently is, it ſeems 
thereby to have acquired the ſame ten- 
dency, by being, as was already remarked, 
more difficult to bring to ſuppuration than 
the true phlegmon, and by going on more 
eee to the mortified re, Tr 


The beſt Ne moſt effectual means of 


| preventing mortification in every caſe of 


inflammation, is to endeavour either to 
obtain its reſolution or ſuppuration; the 
different remedies for both which purpoſes 
have already. been fully pointed out. Burt, 
in ſome caſes, the diſorder is far advanced, 
and Gangrene already begun, before the 


Surgeon's aſſiſtance is called in; and, in 
others, the inflammation runs ſo high, and 


proceeds ſo quickly, that Gangrene occurs 
notwithſtanding the uſe of all the remedies 
that can be applied: In ſome inſtances ſo 


18 


it- 
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is ſcarcely thoroughly diſcerned till mor- 2 | 
tification appears to be W 4A 


4 2. Obſervations on Corbuncks as 4 ; ſpecies 4 
. Gangrene. 3 


5 
f ** , 
* 


if is moſt ls riots hs ev | 
Carbuncles, what by the French are _ 
Charbons ; in which the inflammation pro- 
ceeds ſo rapidly to mortification, that there 
is ſeldom any evident tumour raiſed, the 
parts turning black, and ending in real 
Gangrene, often in the courſe of er- 
en hours from the firſt attack. 

The quick progreſs uſually nll * hin | 
diſorder, renders it the worſt and . | 
the moſt dangerous ſpecies of anflamma- 
tion. For when it occurs internally upon | 
any of the viſcera, as it ſometimes does, 
it muſt, probably in every inſtance, prove Tp 
fatal, as no remedies we are acquainted 20 
with can ever prevent irs progreſs towards "+ OY 
the laſt ſtage of mortification: Externally, * 
indeed, when not very extenſive, and not 
ſeated on any of the large blood -veſſels and : 
nerbess me are frequently got 108 - 

better | 


Ce? 


% ; 


ö 
better of; that is, with che wu "_ che af 


feed — © 26% 100 
As carbuncles 8 appear withour 
any evident external cauſe, they are in ge- 
neral moſt probably owing to a ſcorburic 
or putrid ſtate of the fluids; for, when pu- 
treſcency prevails in the Often, every in- 
flammatory affection that occurs, proceeds 
much more readily to the mortified ſtate; 
than inflammation in other circumſtances 
ever does. M 
This opinion with reſpect to the cauſe 
of carbuncles depending upon a putreſcent 
ſtate of the ſyſtem, is particularly confirm- 
ed by their occurring moſt frequently as 
a ſymptom in peſtilential diſorders; for, 
although they are ſometimes met with 
even in this country, where the plague | 
is now never known, yet the Teal car- 
buncle is far from Py a common oc- 
currence. | 7 
In ſuch inſtances, gangrene is very eafi- 
iy accounted for, from the prediſpoſition 
in the ſyſtem to putrid diſorders: but 
how is it produced by inflammation in 
5 ee bother 
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other * and where no ſuch abet. 
can be ſuppoſed to take place? EY 


8 3: of the cage 7 aligns,” 


_ increaſed, action in che veſſels af a 
part, we have already endeavoured to eſta» 
bliſh as the immediate or proximate cauſe "ml 
of inflammation ; and the ſame, cauſe, it 
is preſumed, will, in many inſtances, ac- 
count for the riſe of mortificatio. 
One evident effect of an rat ac- = 
tion in the veſſels, in every caſe of inflam- _ > = 
mation, is a propulſion, into the fmaller - - 8 
capillaries, of a greater quantity of the 5 
more groſs parts of the blood than natu- 
rally they were intended to tranſmit: 
When the extravaſation of fluids, which 
commonly enſues in conſequence, of this, 
is not conſiderable, they are frequently 
reabſorbed into the courſe of the circula - 
tion, and ſo a cure is obtained by reſolu- 
tion. But when an extravaſation of the 
ſerous parts of the blood 1 into the cellular 
membrane, takes place to a ſtill greater 
degree, ſuppuraton is chen moſt frequent! ö 
the conſequence. 2 8 | 
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When, again, a ſtrong exciting cauſe is 
applied to a conſtitution already prediſ— 


poſed to inflammatory complaints; as a 


| - lacerated wound, for inſtance, in a young 


healthy man; the violent irritation, and 
conſequent increaſed action of the veſlels 


chat enſues, occaſions the red particles of 


the blood to be.likewiſe poured forth to- 
gether with the ſerum. A collection of 
an extravaſated fluid being thus formed, 


the great degree of-preternatural heat kept 


up by the diſorder, very readily excites in 
it ſome degree of fermentation ; which, 


from the nature of the matter it has to act 


upon, not being able to effect a ſuppura- 
tion *, and the craſſamentum of blood 
being particularly liable to run into the 
mma fermentation Ts mortification, which 

hy Mr Gaber, when 8 of his experiments upon 4 | 
craſſamentum of blood, ſays, that he could never obtain ge- 


nuine pus from it; and farther adds, . Vero fimilius ergo 


fenguinem ceteris puris principiis admixtum, ipſum magis 
fetidum et deterius reddere, c. Loco citato, p. 87. 


For ſome ine aeg, ſuch as urine, the bile, 
and the craſſamentum of blood, ſoon Ma Sir John 
* s experiments, * p- vi. 
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is undoubtedly a very high/ degree of it, 


comes in courſe to be naturally produced. 


The diſorder being, in this manner, 


once raiſed in a part, the progreſs which 
it afterwards uſually makes does not ap- 
pear very difficult to account for. The 


putreſcent particles of the rumour, by in- 
ſinuating into the cellular membrane of 
the neighbouring ſound parts, as in chat 

manner they extend the contagion, ſo 
they very ſoon bring theſe likewiſe to 
ſuffer. In this way, the mortification con- 
tinues to advance; till meeting with a part, 
perhaps, naturally more irritable than the 
others, or which by that time has been 
rendered ſo by the different remedies to 


be pointed out, a certain degree of new 


inflammation comes to be eaſily induced, 
in conſequence of the ſtimulus which pus 
trid particles muſt always-occafion; which, 

as it renders the parts more firm and com- 
pact, makes them leſs eaſily penetrable by 
the putreſcent contagion; and a ſuppura- 
tion of courſe enſuing, as a conſequence of 


the preceding inflammation, a complete ſe- 
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paration of the diſeaſed from the ſound 
parts is n in en ey Goon 
effected. 
At leaſt, that ſuch an inflammation, 
with a conſequent ſuppuration, does, in 
caſes of real gengrene, always happen be- 
fore a ſeparation of the diſeaſed parts takes 
place, is well known to every practitioner; 
and chat the cauſe aſſigned for theſe ap- 
| pearances is the true one, I think, from 
the different circumſtances taken notice of, 
is at leaſt exceedingly probable.” . 
Thus the local ſymptoms of gangrene 
are pretty certainly accounted for : and 
the finking of the pulſe, which, in exten=- 
five mortifications, always occurs, and 
which is by much the: moſt remarkable 
change that takes place in the general ſyſ- 
tem, is a very natural conſequence of that 
debility, which ſeems to be a conſtant and 
neceſſary attendant on a putreſcent ſtate 
of the fluids, from whatever cauſe that 
may have ariſen; as is particularly de- 
monſtrated in putrid fever, and in ſcur- 
vy, where a languid * and general 
: debility 
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debility are always conſidered as s the x a 
mn ſymptoms. we 


* 4» Of the Prognoſis in Gene, : 


I every caſe of gangrene, the prognoſis 
ſhould at firſt be exceedingly doubtful; 
for even in the ſlighteſt affections of that 
nature, the ſyſtem, from the contagion it 
receives by the abſorption of the putrid 
matter, is, in ſome inſtances, ſo much af- 
feed, that the patients are ſuddenly car- 
ried off, without having been previouſly 
- in any evident or apparent danger. _ 
In ſuch caſes, however, as ſucceed: to 
inflammation from an external cauſe, 
where the gangrene is neither very deep 
nor extenſive, and does not ſeem to ſpread, 
the prognoſtic ſhould then, to be ſure, be 
much more favourable than in thoſe that 
ſuddenly ariſe from an internal cauſe, where 
the mortification runs deep, and more eſ- 


pecially when it is ſtill continuing to ad- 


vance; in which circumſtance, the great- 
os gt 18 g to be . 
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Indeed, no perſon whatever, with any con- 
ſiderable martification, even from an ex- 
ternal cauſe, can be ſaid to be free from 
riſk, till the diſeaſed parts are not only 
ſieparated, but even entirely caſt off from 
the ſound; the poiſon of putrid miaſmata 

being of ſuch a penetrating deſtructive na- 
ture, that many inſtances have occurred of 
patients being very quickly carried off, 
ſeemingly from that circumſtance alone, 
long after the mortification had ceaſed to 
advance farther. 


ee eee ena 


In the treatment of Gangrene, when no 
blood letting or other evacuation has been 


preſcribed during the preceding inflamma- 


tory ſtate of the diſorder; and when the 
general ſymptoms of inflammation, parti- 
cularly a quick, full, or hard pulſe, ſtill 
continue violent; and eſpecially when the 
patient is young and plethoric; it then be- 
comes abſolutely neceſſary, even although 
mortification may have commenced, to 
empty the veſſels a little by one general 

OC blood= 
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| blood-letting. Which, FOG NEON" the 
fever, andabating the univerſal heat, proves 
often a great means of preventing the diſs 
order from proceeding farther: and, in this 
view, blood- letting, in ſuch caſes, _ 
reality, be conſidered as an antiſeptic; and 
does often, indeed, in that particular ſitua- 
tion of mortification, prove more power- 
fully ſo than all the different ann in Se- 
neral enumerated as ſuc k. 5 
Upon the ſame rm with Plood- 
letting, gentle laxatives,” and a free uſe of 
acidulated cooling drink, alſo become ne- 
ceſſary. But, as in the farther progreſs 
and continuance of mortification, the pa- 
tient is very apt to ſink, and the pulſe to 
turn languid, every evacuation, eſpecially 
of blood, ſhould be ſparingly adminiſtered, 
and no more ever admitted of than may 
ſeem merely neceſſary for moderating” ſuch 
/ymptoms as at the time appear too violent. 
When again, as is moſt frequently the 
caſe when the diſorder has made any conſi- 
derable progreſs, the patient is much redu- 
Cel, either by ſevere evacuations, or merely 
W 


% ee, Fort I. 
by TOO ; of the complaint; when the 


pulſe is 3 and che other ſymptoms of fever 


not conſiderable; in theſe circumſtances a 
quite contrary treatment becomes neceſſary: 
the principal indication, then, being to pre- 
vent the Niem from finking too much, by , 
a proper uſe of cordials, and eſpecially by 
thoſe of the tonic kind; while, by the ſame 
means, we enable it to free itſelf from, or to 
caſt off, the mortified parts. For, as was 


already obſerved, the ſeparation of gangre- 


nous from healthy ſound parts, being al- 


ways effected by the intervention of inflam- 


mation, it ſhould be our chief care to aſſiſt 

nature as much as poſſible, in exciting in the 
ſyſtem, by every proper means, that diſpoſi- 
tion which, from experience, weknow to be 
moſt favourable for the production of in- 


flammation; which, when ſpeaking of the 


3 


general prediſpoſing cauſes to inflammatory 
complaints, we have endeavoured to ſhew, 


to be a full plethoric ſtate of the veſſels, 


which at the ſame time is generally con- 


joined with a more mvigorated tone of hd | 


U themſelves. J 7 | 
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indication is, in ſome meaſure, contradic- 
tory to what was lately, obſerved with re- 
ſpe& to the propriety of blood: letting in 
ſome caſes of gangrene. When properly 
conſidered, however, it will by no means 
appear to be ſo. For we well know, that, 
in every diſorder to which the ſyſtem is 
liable, an over- doſe of the moſt effectual 
remedy will often prove juſt as detrimen- 
tal as a medicine of the moſt oppoſite ten- 
dency: and, in the ſame manner, tho a 
certain degree of inflammation is, perhaps, 
abſolutely neceſſary for the cure of every 
gangrene; yet, in a very high degree, it be- 
comes always exceedingly hurtful, - 
With a view to fulfil the intention of 
this indication, a good nouriſhing diet be- 
comes neceſſary, with ſuch a proportion of 
generous wine as the patient's ſtrength 
and ſymptoms of the pe a n nen to 
require. 5 
By a due attention to "this cum 
of regimen, particularly by a proper allow- 
ance of wine, much more real advantage 
is 


is commonly obtained than ever occurs 
from the uſe of the whole tribe of ſtimu- 
lating warm cordials. When, however, 
the patient is much reduced, and very lan- 
guid, ſome of theſe, ſuch as the volatile 
allali, and confettio cardiaca, may, at the 
ſame time, and in ſuch quantities, be pre- 
ſcribed, as the patient's immediate fituation 
appears to render neceflary, 

But of all the medicines hitherto uſed in 
mortification, there is none proves ſo cer- 
tainly efficacious as the Cortex Peruvianus, 
which has often a very evident and power- 
ful influence in putting a ſtop to the diſ- 
order. As it is a very powerful tonic re- 
medy, it may probably act by invigorating 
the general ſyſtem; and ſo, by rendering it 
more ſuſceptible of that inflammatory ten- 
dency, which we have ſhewn to be ſo ne- 
ceſſary for effecting a ſeparation of mor- 
tified parts, it may in that manner en- 
able it to free itſelf from them. It may 
likewiſe, perhaps, in ſome inſtances act as 
an antiſeptic in the way of correcting putre- 


faction; 3 though, in the former mode of 
operating, 


ce. w. — roy 


operating, its effects, i itis * are 
generally much more . 2 2 
the latter. 1 4 | 4 21 
In whatever manner tho bark opers £8, 
| viewers it can in no caſe of mortification 
be ever, with propriety, omitted, excepting 
veral of the inflammatory. ſymptoms yet 
remain violent; but, ſo ſoon as theſe are 
tolerably abated, it may always, both with 
ſafety and advantage, be had recourſe to. 
The beſt rule with reſpect to the quan- 
tity of the medicine to be exhibited, is to 
give it always in as large doſes, and theſe 
to be as frequently repeated, as the ſtomach 
can bear. It is a great inconvenience, how- 
ever, that attends almoſt every caſe of gan- 
grene, that the ſtomach can ſeldom bear 
large enough quantities of the bark in ſub- 
ſtance; which is always the beſt mode of 
uſing it, but particularly in this diſorder, 
when none of the finer preparations, ofthe 
medicine are ever ſo much to be depended 
on. Of all the different forms in uſe for 


Pup the bark; I have n found it fit | 
ceaſieſt 
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eaſieſt on the ſtomach when conjoined with 
ſome of the ſpirituous waters; and to the 


uſe of which, in ſuch caſes of gangrene as 
bark itſelf is proper i in, there can never be 
any objection. The following formula is 


far from being diſagreeable, and I have 
known it anſwer with patients whoſe ſto- 


machs rejected every other: 
R. Aq. alexiter. ſimp. 
cinnamon. fort. ag unc. ili. 
6 aromatic. unc. ii. | F 
Puly. cort. Peruv. ſubtil. unc. f. miſce; 
coch. ii. omni ſemihora ſumendis, agi- 
tata phiala. 7 
In this manner a drachm of the bark 
comes to be taken every hour, which, in 
general, in leſs than twenty-four hours, 


has a conſiderable influence in producing a - 
change on the diſorder. Agreat deal depends 


upon the medicine being in a fine powder, 
as patients often bear confiderable quan- 
titieb of it in that ſtate, when they reject 
even very ſmall doſes of a coarſe powder. 
' Together with the bark, the vitrislit acid 


— 


is - had recourſe to with advan- 
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tage; and ah beſt form of uſing it, is s by 
acidulating all the ace s. SI with 
elixir of vitriol. 

Theſe are almoſt the only N reme- 
dies to be depended on in caſes of gan- 
grene. Many others indeed have been 
recommended; but all the ad vantages to 
be obtained from any of them, are with 
more certainty to be got, it is imagined, 
from ſome or all of thoſe already men- 
tioned. bs 

In the way of 3 application;..a | 
variety of remedies have been pointed out, 
and particularly thoſe of the antiſeptic 
kind; ſuch as all the warm gums and bal- 
ſams, ardent ſpirits, and even alcohol: and 
to admit of their nearer application to the 
ſound parts, with a view to the preſerva- 
tion of theſe from putrefaction, deep ſcari- 
fications through the diſeaſed and into the 
ſound parts have been e recom- 
mend ed. 

But Pe” ſuch articles may be x uſe 
in preſerving dead animal- ſubſtances from 
corruption; yet that * will always prove 

| ſer- 
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viceable, in a che ſame; manner, in living bo- 
dies, is probably very much to be doubted. 


And it is even apprehended, by the ſtrong 


irritation they always occaſion when ap- 
plied to a living fibre, that, in ſuch caſes 
as the preſent, they may rather do miſchief; 


it being only, as was already obſerved, a 
very flight degree of inflammation that is 


required. The inciſions too, when carried 


into the ſound parts, with a view to faci- 


| lirate the operation of ſuch remedies, may 


likewiſe do harm; not only from theriſk of 
wounding the blood-veſlels, nerves, and. 
tendons, that lie in the way; but alſo, by 


allowing a free and farther entrance of the 


putreſcent fluids into the parts not yet af- 
feed: And unleſs they are carried ſo deep 


as freely to reach the ſound parts, applica- 


tions of the antiſeptic kind can never have 
any effect in anſwering the purpoſe for 
which they were intended. | 

For theſe reaſons, and from odds 


obſerved any advantages to accrue from 
 ſearifications in mortification, I have long 
| oy ght that they might be entirely laid 


"WO: 


Sec. IV. 22 = 


aide *. Theriac was, in former times, 


and Rill is with ſome practitioners, a very 
common application in every caſe of gan- 
grene; but from any opportunities I have 
had of ſeeing it uſed, I cannot ſay that it 
ever ſeemed to n "oy PI wo + 
All the n ee . 
from the great variety of applications re- 
commended for gangrene, are obtained 
with more eaſe, and generally too with: 
more certainty, from the uſe of any gentle 
ſtimulating embrocation; which, by ex- 
ng a MO irritation the ſurface, 
and 
» Although I was convinced from experience of what is - 
| 1 advanced againſt the uſe of ſcarifications, as well as of 
the impropricty and inefficacy of yery warm ſtimulating ap- 
plications in caſes of mortification; it was not without dif- 
fidence that I firſt ventured to aſſert it, the opinion at that 
time being, in this place at leaſt, in a great meaſure new. I 


am now happy to find, however, in a late publication, the 
' ſame praQtice recommended from the beſt authority. Vide 


Chirurgical Obſervations by Percival Pott, F. R. S. &c. 
In the ſame publication is given a particular deſcription 
of a ſpecies of mortification incident to the toes and feet, in 
which Peruvian bark has little or no influence, and in which 


opium given in large doſes, frequently repeated, proves a 
very effectual remedy. 


i 
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and eſpecially when aſſiſted by a free uſe 
of the bark, as already directed, at laſt com- 
monly produces ſuch. a degree of inflam- 
mation, as is wiſhed for. With this view, 
I have frequently known a weak ſolution 
of /al ammoniac in vinegar and water an- 
{wer exceedingly well; a drachm of the ſalt 
to two ounces of vinegar and ſix of water, 
form a mixture of a very proper ſtrength 
for every purpoſe of this kind; but the de- 
gree of ſtimulus can be eaſily either in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed, according to cir- 
cumſtances, by uſing a larger or ſmaller 
e of the ſalt. 

Although, for the reaſons formerly 
de inciſions may not, in general, 
be proper; yet, in ſuch caſes where the 
mortification runs very deep, it is ſome- 
times of ſervice to make ſcarifications into 


the diſeaſed parts, ſo as to remove part of 77 


them: which, by taking off a confiderable 
load, perhaps, of putrid dead fleſh, not only 
leſſens the fetor, which in ſuch caſes is 
always conſiderable ; but often renders it 


more eaſy for the r parts to free them- 
ſelves 


Sea Iv. Of. Marti feation, 1 


| the hs the remainder: When with 
chis view, however, inciſions are had. re- 
courſe to, care ſhould always be taken that 
| way be not carried the Jug: of the found 

Whenever, cates hy os means recom- 1 
mended, or by the effects of a natural exer- 
tion of the ſyſtem, a {light inflammation 
appears between the diſeaſed and ſound 
parts, we may in general, with tolerable 
certainty, - expect, that, in due time, a 
thorough ſeparation will take place; and, 
when a full ſuppuration is once fairly eſta- 
bliſhed, there can then be little doubt, but 
that the mortified parts will be N ſoon 
ang eaſily removed. 

A ſeparation being altogether effected, A 
the remaining ſore, being then to be con- 
ſidered merely as a ſimple purulent ulcer, 
may be treated in the ſame manner as ſuch 
ſores generally are, with very flight; eaſy 

dreſſings; at the ſame time that proper at- 
tention muſt always be paid to the ſupport 
of the general ſyſtem, by the continuance 
of a 2 diet, the bark, and fuch 
N ente Os 


* 
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quantities. of wine as may ſeem neceſ- 
* 5 | 
Although, keen, ſuch ulcers As re- 
main after gangrenous affections that have 
not been very extenſive, may, in general, 
be healgd 1 in the manner now mentioned ; ; 
yet, in mortifications ſeated on the extremi- 
ties, and that have penetrated to the bones, 
it ſometimes happens that the whole ſur- 
rounding ſoft parts come to be deſtroyed, 
ſo chat amputation of the member is 
thereby rendered neceſſary. Amputation, 
however, ſhould never be had recourſe to, 
till a full and thorough ſeparation of the 
mortified parts has taken place: for it is 
now, in every caſe of gangrene, from un- 
doubted experience, an eſtabliſned maxim 
in ſurgery, that though the parts immedi- 
ately contiguous to thoſe evidently diſeaſed 
may outwardly appear ſound, yer as there 
can be no certainty of thoſe even directly 
below remaining fo, till a full ſtop, or even 
till a complete ſeparation, of the mortifica- 
tion has been produced; fo, till that has 
evidently taken place, it is, in ſuch caſes, a 
general rule never to amputate a member; 
there 
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there being no other ſecurity for the diſs 
order not returning, and that immediately 

too upon the remaining ſtump. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that fo 


ſoon as an entire ſeparation of the gangrene 


has occurred, no time ſhould be unneceſ- 
farily loſt in having recourſe to the opera- 


tion; for, ſo long as any of the corrupted . 


parts remain in contact with the ſound, 
the ſyſtem muſt ſtill be ſuffering confider- 
ably, by the conſtant abſorption of putreſ- 


cent particles, that ſo * will undoubt- 


edly take 1 8 | 
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aarg ging wie pus, fantes, or any other 
vitisted matter; and that, whether the 


complaint may haye originally progeeded 


from an internal or an external cauſe. 


Many writers, indeed, have confined the 
term to ſuch ſores as are che conſequenee 


of ſomè internal diſorder of the ſyſtem. 
But in this they have certainly erred : for 


even the moſt ſimple wound, not in the 
leaſt connected with any other diſeaſe, if 


it does not heal by hat is called the firſt 


intention, without, the formation of mat- 


ter, muſt, in its progreſs rowards a a cure, 


| always end in an ulcer. 


Although, in compliance with cuſtom; 

I have, in the definition, confined the n 
of ulcers to the ſoft parts only; yet that 
ulcers of the bones do likewiſe occur, is 
certain. Thus every ſpecies of caries, with 
loſs of ſubſtance, may, with propriety, be 
termedan Ulcer; andb is ſo n both 
in its appearances and effects. As 
But, in order to prevent any ors of con- 
Akio, by the introduction of more diſ- 
inctio . . . 1 
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— by different — * 
to ſome particular circumſtance attending 
them; 5 and different methods of cure. bare 


And had cheſe bens, taken from charahar- 
iſtics ſufficiently diſtinct, and of any real 
conſequence either in the rheory or treat- 
ment of the different diſorders, they wauld 
no doubt have been material, and L ought 
to be retained. - But as it is evident, that 
many of them have been formed from ir- 
cumſtances either not very obviqus, or 
from ſuch as are merely accidental, and 
that do nat, therefore, afford any real diſ- 
tinction; to adhere to theſe, can never be 
attended with the leaſt advantage; and 
even, it is preſumed, frequently do mif- 
chief, by leading to a mare complicated 
practice, when a much more ſimple treat 
mm e probably anſwer the purpoſe. 
HUH 4 5 * | 
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The different circumſtances that ulcers 


: have received TOs" fenorhinativits from, 1 


are, 
1. From che tal appearances of the 
ſolids i in the parts diſeaſed; as the {ao ns 


ee Fiſtulous, &c. 


2. Ffom the nature of the matter dil 
EP as the Ichorous, Sordid, and 
Purulent; from their diſcharging a thin 
ichor, a more viſcid glutinous kind of 


matter termed N and en mat 


ter. „ a 
3. From cheir e Randing; as the NR; 


and Habitual. 


* 4. From the attendant ae being 


mild or violent, they are denominated Be- 
nign or Malignant. And, 


£3 7% They have been dad Venereal, 


Scorbutic, or Scrophulous, according as 


they have been ſuppoſed to be connected 
with one or other of theſe diſeaſes. 


Though it may be proper for practitioners 
to be acquainted with theſe and other terms 
that have been uſed, in order more ſaceu- 


rately to "INTE the meaning of au- 
| thors, 


| nd to explain to one another the | 
appearances of diſeaſes; yet it is exceedin 7 
ly obvious, that many of the diſtinctions 
have been taken from circumſtances quite * 
too trivial to have any real influence n _ 
the diſorders, and which conſequently can 
have no other effect than to en _ | 3 
perplex . e ar een ee I Z 1 
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Tur following arrangement of wind 
at the ſame time that it appears exceeding- | 
ly fimple and natural, comprehends every 
ſpecies of the complaint that can occur; 
and, by attending to it, their treatment is 
commonly rendered much more ern 
than in general it is found to be. | 

Ulcers, then, may be divided into two 
general claſſes. In the firſt I would com- 
prehend all ſuch as are merely local, and 
that do not WING N __ Uiſorder of +. _ 
the ſyſtem. | 

In the ſecond claſs are ineude all ſuch | 
ulcers as are the conſequence of, or that 


* 
1 
. 


are connected mich, any diſorder of * con- 

ſtitution. 
ti porteneg 5 1 a | claſſification 
appears evident from the very great differ- 
ence in the treatment, which undoubtedly 
ſhould take place, between ulcers that are 
only topical affections, and ſuch as are 
connected with any diſorder of the ſyſ- 
tem. It is frequently, indeed, from want 
of due attention to a diſtinction of this 
nature, that the treatment of ulcers is ren- 
dered ſo tedious and uncertain as they ve- 
ry often are. For, by forming a diagnoſis 
too haſtily, and treating an ulcer that is 
merely a topical affection, with remedies 
directed to ſome diſorder of the general 
ſyſtem; ; many are, of conſequence, forced 
to undergo very unneceſſary courſes of 
medicine, and have thereby their conſti- 

tutions irreparably hurt. I 

A contrary error, again, not We- 
ly happens, that is ſometimes attended 
with very diſagreeable conſequences, in 
treating, as ſimple local affections, ſuch ul- 
bers as are certainly owing to ſome general 
5 . dif- 


\ 
* r 
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diſorder. of che habit; and which it is, 
therefore, in vain to expect to cure hy to- 


 pical remedies only, unleſs the diſeaſe of 


the conſtitution is at the ſame time attend 
ed to. Sometimes, too, an ulcer is treated 
as a diſorder: of the conſtitution; bur, by 
miſtaking che nature of the complaint, 
which of courſe muſt occaſion a miſappli- 
cation of remedies, the cure of the ſore is 
thereby not only greatly retarded, but the 


ſyſtem in other reſpects often . 70 


ſuffer very materially. N N 

Thus, an ulcer connected ak a FLAG 
| bukics habit of body, is not unfrequently. 
miſtaken» for, and treated as, a leprous or 


venereal affection; a circumſtance which 
undoubtedly leads to a kind of practice 


that muſt frequently be attended with 
diſagreeable conſequences. -' 8 | 
The only cauſe that can occur, to occa- 
ſion ſuch miſtakes. 1 in practice, is the want 
of a proper ſet of diagnoſtic fymproms for 
each ſpecies of ulcer. This, in the enſuing 
ſections, I have in ſome meaſure endea- 
voured to remedy. ; ; by enumerating, as 

Clearly 
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clearly and conciſely as poſſible, the differ- 
ent characteriſtic ſymptoms of each: and 
as the ſeveral ſpecies taken notice of, 
though they contain every material diſ- 
tinction that can in the leaſt affect practice 3 
yet as they are not near ſo numerous as 
thoſe commonly mentioned by authors, 
the ſeveral means of diſtinction pointed 
out will, it is hoped, be found fully ſuf- 
ficient for characteriſing all the * 
ſpecies. 

Before going on to che particular con- 
ſideration of the different ſpecies of the 
diſorder, it will not be improper, in the 
firſt place, to make a few obſervations upon 
ulcers in general; and firſt with 9 3 
to weir cauſes, 


5 2. Of the Cauſes if U leers' in 1 


Tux cauſes which, in Atterent circum- 
ſtances, may give occaſion to ulcers, are 
exceedingly various; but in general they 
are found, on examination, to ariſe from 
one or other of the following nature. 


I. From ſuch as may be termed occaffo ”— 
na 


Sect. 1. b in rene, 


| nal or . be Of which kinds are, 
wounds in general; bruiſes ending; in ſup- 
puration; burns; and inflamm- 
whatever cauſe it may hve ariſen; ken 
it Wa N in ö or e 
ration. e 
2. From ſuch as with propriety: may bs 
termed prediſpoſing cauſes ; of which kind 
are conſidered, all diſorders of the ſyſtem 
in general, attended with determinations 
to, or affections of, particular parts: ſuch 
as fevers of all kinds that terminate in 
what are called critical abſceſſes; alſo byes | 
venerea, ſerophula, and ſcurvy. 
3. Ulcers may proceed from a OR Tang 
tion of the two foregoing cauſes. Thus a 
light ſcratch, or excoriation, that in a 
ſound conſtitution would have healed with- 
out any trouble, in a habit tainted with 
any of the above-mentioned diſorders will 
frequently PEER a very b cnn and 8 
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one that has been che conſequence, either 
of a ſevere bruiſe; or of a wound: 1 a 
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s 3. Of the Progmis of Ulcers in general. 
a Lt CIA | LOST: LP ROT «> 7.7 


Tux cauſes of ulcers being ſo very va- 


rious both in their natures and effects, the 
Prognoſis to be given in all ſuch complaints 


8 8 it 18 evident, be no leſs ſo. 


1. It muſt depend upon the nature ar 
che different exciting cauſes chat ny” 12985 


given riſe to the diſorder. 


2. Upon the ſituation of the ſores; Nd, 

. Onthe time of if and habit of body 
of the patient at the tim. 

With reſpect to the ut of theſe; as: is 
M2 2Y that the (occaſional - cauſe muſt 
have a very conſiderable influence on the 
nature of che complaint. Thus an ulcer 


proceeding from a ſimple wound, inflict- 


ed with a clean cutting inſtrument, will, 
ceteris paribus; always heal more eaſily, chan 


foul ragged inſtrument. g 
It is likewiſe found, chat pinftured | 
wounds are much more difficult of cure, 
than ſuch as have large free openings; and 


deal blen in g, 12 


this, again, N be Nee. to two different 
reaſons. - e b 4 Ann „ 
1. To the want of G enit the the 


e, which, in punctured wounds, is 
very apt to inſinuate itſelf between the 


common teguments and muſcles, and even 
between the interſtices of the different muſ- 
cles themſelves: à circumſtance that fre- 
quently lays the foundation of "Ie e 
hs ſinuſes. . FLEE | 

The ſymptoms of mf 2 | 
pal, that ſucceed to wounds from punc- - 
tures, are always much more troubleſome 
than from ſuch wherein the parts have 
been freely and extenſively divided. For it 
is found by experience, that the irritation 
occafioned by the partial diviſion, either 
of a nerve or of a tendon, proves always 
much more conſiderable than when the 
parts have been thoroughly cut in twWo: 
And hence has ariſen the practice of enlar- 
ging all ſuch wounds; which often carries 
off the pain and inflammatory ſymptoms 
more effectually, than all the applications 
and remedies that in ſuch caſes are gene- 
| ** recommended. 


Secondly, 


 Objervation on 


2 — The cure of erb 0 it was IM 
| re is conſiderably influenced by their 
fituation, and that in two different reſpects. 
1. Wich reſpect to the nature and orga- 
nization of the "Om on hack. ey are 
ſeated; and, 
221 As to their Songs on oy ROWS of 
the _ or on the r or lower extre- 
mies.. | | 
Thus it was 4 FRY mera, ned 
has ſince been confirmed by experience, 
that ulcers in the ſoft ' fleſhy parts heal 
much more eaſily, than when the tendons, 
1 aponeuroſes of muſcles, glands, eee 
or bones; are affectee. 
I he pain occaſioned by ſores in bebe faſt 
muſcular parts is not ſo conſiderable, the 
diſcharge is generally better. conditioned, 
and the cure commonly advances - more 
quickly, than when any of the other parts 
are the ſeats of the diſorder: And, on the 
other hand, whether ulcers are ſeated in 
the cellular membrane, in the tendons, 
perioſteum, or bones, their cure is always 
obſer ved to go on much more . when 
Denen ſeated 


* / 


ſeated in the trunk of the body, chan on 
any of the extremities; and of theſe, again, 
the legs and feet are found 1 every prac- 


titioner to be the moſt 22 | 


tion for ſores of every kind. 


The depending ſituation of the 3 


ſeems to be the principal cauſe of ſuch a 


difference: for the fluids having, in them, 
to proceed in a direction quite contrary to 


their own gravity; and that too at ſuch a 


diſtance from the heart, where the in- 
fluence of that organ cannot be confider- 
able; whenever any of the parts happen to 


loſe their tone, or by any accident ſuffer 
in their arrangement, ſwellings, eſpecially 


thoſe of the ſerous kinds, very naturally 
occur. And, when ſuch ſwellings do ariſe 


in the neighbourhood of ulcers, by occa- 


ftoning too great an afflux of matter to the 
ſores, the diſcharge at laſt becomes vitiated 


in its quality likewiſe; and ſo the cure is 
protracted, till the parts, by reſt and pro- 


per management, have again recovered 


their natural tone. 


It is from this ciocumtancee chief, a chat | 
* a 
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a great part of the cure, in ulcers of the 
legs, is made to conſiſt in reſt, and in 
keeping the limb in an horizontal poſture. 
One great advantage too of the laced ſtock- 


ing in ſuch caſes, conſiſts in its tendency 


to preyent theſe kinds of ſwellings: This 
will hereaft er, however, be more particu- 


larly taken notice of. 
The ſituation of ulcers likewiſe, 5 


reſpect to the neighbourhood of large 


blood-veſlels and nerves, from the danger 
of theſe at laſt becoming affected, muſt 


naturally have a conſiderable influence on 


the prognoſis; as ought alſo their being 
ſeated upon, or very near to, any of the 
large joints; or there being any riſk, from 
their ſituation, of the matter penetrating 
into either of the cavities of the — or 
abdomen. 

It was, in the third place, obſerved, that 
the prognoſis, in every caſe of ulcer, ſhould 
be greatly influenced by the age and habit 
of the patient. 2k 


Thus, in young healthy vial; Ee ſe- 


cretions of all kinds are commonly much 
better 


— 


ee 5 
eee _ 


| healthy ſtate of the ſolids, it cannot there- 
fore appear ſurpriſing, their being ſo much 
: influenced by the n 5 of the 


Sect. I. 8 Ulcers in general. 3 


better proporti joned, both in quantity and 
quality, than in the old and unhealthy, in 

whom the ſecreting organs are ſeldom ca- 
pable of performing rightly their different 
functions: And, as the different diſcharges 


from ulcers are to be conſidered entirely as 


ſecretions from the general maſs of fluids, 
and their being of a good or of a bad qua- 
lity depending of courſe ſo much 'on a 


patient. | 
The cure of n an ee | 


upon ſuch a variety of circumſtances, a juſt 


prognoſis, it is evident, can only be ob- 


tained from a due attention to all of them. 


| $ 4. The Cure of every Ulcer may, with certain 
_ Cautions, be ſafely attempted. 


WirTH reſpect to the treatment of ulcers, 


the firſt circumſtance to be determined, 1s 


the propriety of attempting a cure or not. 

For, when ulcers have been of very long 

continuance, or appear to have had any 
| e . 
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effect either in carrying off or in prevent- 


ing any diſorder the conſtitution may have 
formerly been liable to, it has always been 
conſidered as dangerous to attempt their 


cure: And, accordingly, almoſt every au- 
thor that has wrote upon the ſubject, has 


expreſsly determined againſt it, as being a 


hazardous, and even a dangerous practice. 


Such ulcers as have afforded a copious 
diſcharge, and have been of very long 


ſtanding, it would no doubt be exceeding- 


ly imprudent all at once to heal up, as the 
ſyſtem might very probably ſuffer from the 


ſudden retention of a conſiderable quantity 


of fluids, which it had been accuſtomed for 
a long while to throw off by means of ſuch 
drains. Many caſes, indeed, have ended 
fatally upon ſuch ulcers drying up ſud- 
denly, either of their own accord, or by 


the imprudent uſe of aſtringent appli- 


cations. 7 
On the other hand, however, the incon- 
venience of a conſtant running ſore, and 


that too for life, and perhaps in/a very 


diſagreeable ſituation, is ſuch as none but 


Se i 
2 * 
—— 
* * 
= 


Sec.. I. — „ 


As. 


very old or inactive people can 1 ſuppoſed 
to ſubmit to; and, at the ſame time, is a 
circumſtance that makes it a very deſirable 
object, the diſcovery of ſuch a courſe as 
may render it ſafe for patients to get * 
of ſuch troubleſome diſorders. 
This, with a ſmall degree of caution, 
may be always accompliſhed, and that too x 
with the greateſt ſafety; the only requiſite 
precaution, before attempting the cure of 
ſuch habitual ulcers,” being the introduc- 
tion of ſome other drain, through the in- 
tervention either of a pea- iſſue or of a cord: 
the former of which is managed with the 
greateſt eaſe; and, by increaſing or dimi- 
niſhing the ſize and number of peas made 
uſe of, the quantity of matter may be en- 
larged or diminiſhed at pleaſure. | 


6 5. Of the Effedts of lies in the Cure mom's 


A iſſue of this kind being introduced, 
and having come to diſcharge properly, 
and in quantity nearly equal to what the 
ulcer afforded, the cure of the latter may 
be then carried on with the greateſt free- 

© 4 gs . 
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dom; and if the ſore has not been of very 
long ſtanding, the ſize of the iſſue may be 
gradually leſſened, till it is brought tocon- 
fiſt of a ſingle pea or ſo only, which can 
be kept 2 _ with 1 little 
| trouble. 

But when, on the contrary, the ulcer 
has been of very long continuance, and 
eſpecially if it ſeems to have been inftru- 
mental in preventing any other formidable 
complaint; in that caſe, the iſſue ſhould 
undoubtedly be continued of the ſame fize 
for life : but even this may be done with 
no great inconvenience, at leaſt in compa . 
riſon with the trouble attending a large 
This practice might, I think, from rea- 
ſoning alone, be conſidered at leaſt as ſafe. 
For, if a drain equally: copious is firſt in- 
troduced, and afterwards kept running; 
healing the ulcer for which it was ſubſti- 
tuted, however old it may have been, can- 
not, in theſe circumſtances, one would 
imagine, make any ſort of difference to 
the conſtitution. And 1 in fact, I can, from 
1 experience, 


K 0 
«„ — 
* 


3 3 ee chat in many 


ſuch caſes the practice has been had re- 


courſe to, and I never knew an inſt; 
its producing any inconvenience. 


. a 2 . 


The objections chat have been made to 


the practice here recommended, "OY 
1. That an iſſue, to be continued for life, 


is almoſt as troubleſome and diſagreeable 


in its management as an ulcer. | And. 
2. That nature having been for along 


time accuſtomed to the diſcharge of a par- 


| ticular kind of morbid matter afforded by the 
ulcer, we ought not therefore, by innova- 


tions, to run any riſk in nen * | 


ſtated and uſual operations. 
The firſt of theſe arguments is very 


eaſily, and has already, indeed, been in 
ſome meaſure anſwered; for it cannot be 
readily admitted, that a ſimple iſſue, the 


moſt convenient ſituation for which can be 
choſen, will prove ſo troubleſome as a large 


ulcer, and that probably in a very inconve- 
nient ſituation. Of chis, indeed, we have 


evident demonſtration, from daily expe- 
rience; there being no complaint more per- 
1 +. . 


15 
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plexing to patients than extenſive ulcers, 
eſpecially when the diſcharge i 1s thin and 
acrid, as it "ey often 1s. 


$ 6. The ect 97 U "We on the Conſtitution PLES 
more on the Quantity than on the Quality of 


the Matter diſcha ged. 


Tur other objection Our againſt the 
rn of healing old ulcers, is, as was 
already obſerved, the ſuppoſed danger and 
riſk to the conſtitution, from the retention 
of a'particular kind of morbid marter, 
which by their means it had m ac- 
cuſtomed to get free of. : - 

By the ſupporters of that objettion it is 
ſaid too, that although we may, by means 
of an iſſue, occaſion a drain equal in quan- 
tity to the matter afforded by an ulcer, 
yet its being different in quality muſt make 
a very great change to the ſyſtem. | 

And it muſt be. acknowledged, that we 
do almoſt univerſally obſerve the greateſt 
difference between the matter of an iſſue, 
and that diſcharged from an ulcer; from 

the latter it being 3 thin, ſharp, 


and 


g F . 
- ' 
. a — 
* , x * ©, * = 
FF 22 3 9 . i ES: : Y 4 22 * 
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| | I * | 
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:nd/acrid, wheveas'a kd ne is 
the moſt common diſcharge from iſſues- 
The foregoing argument, at firſt ſight, 
appears very concluſive; and has probably, 
with many, been the principal reaſon for 
rejecting the practice in queſtion. Upon 
due conſideration, however, it will not, 
it is preſumed, be found to be of ſo much 
conſequence ; and that it is more owing 
to the quantity diſcharged by ulcers, than 
to the quality of the matter, that they 
prove uſeful to the conſtitution or other- 
wiſe, will, with very little reflection, 1 | 
rendered exceedingly eviderR2>> 7-553 7 
Thus it is obſerved, that the Nbphige | 
of even a pea-1ſſne, though it may never 
have diſcharged any thing farther than 
the mildeſt and moſt fimple pus, if it has 
been of long continuance, proves equally 
dangerous to the conſtitution as the ſtop- 
page of an ulcer that has diſcharged no- 
thing but matter of the moſt acrid kind: 
a circumſtance which could by no means- 
be the caſe, if the common opinion was 


well founded, oF its Ty the nature of 
7 
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the ** only, to which the effects of 
drying up old ſores is to be attributed. 
And, that the quantity merely of mat- 
ter diſcharged, ſhould, independent of e- 
very other circumſtance, have a conſider- 
able influence on the ſyſtem, cannot ap- 
pear in the leaſt ſurpriſing, when we re- 
flect on the very conſiderable proportion 
of fluids requiſite for the ſupply of even a 
middle- ſized iffue with pus. For indepen- 
dent of the quantity that appears and is diſ- 
charged at the different dreſſings, a large 
_ exhalation and abſorption likewiſe, of the 
more thin ſerous parts, 1s conſtantly and 
at all times going on ; and which circum- 
ſtance alone accounts for the debilitating 
effects frequently obſerved from iſſues, 
that in point of ſize appear very incon- 
fiderable *. 
Were we, en certain . ſuch nt N 
| | pautrid 
Upon this ſubje& Sir Jobs Pringle cal % As 
& near as I could gueſs, an ounce of ſerum, upon ſtanding 
« ſome days, did not furniſh more of this matter, viz. Pus, 


ce than what might be produced by the daily runnin; g of a pea- 
*« iſſue, or of a ſeton.” Vid. Exper. xlv. 8 to Diſ- 


N eaſes of the Army. - 


3 
ged by ulcers, previouſſy Lubliſted i in wo 
maſs of blood, and that ſuch ſaree-ſerved 
merely as drains for theſe; this would, no 
doubt, prove a very weighty argument: 
but as it is probable, and indeed, I may 
ſay, certain, that it is by the ulcer only 
that ſuch kinds of matter are formed, and 
that none of them previouſly ſubſiſted in 
the blood; for this reaſon, therefore, the 
argument cannot be allowed to tes of any 
conſequence.” 8 8 
Very hetle en e. il 
make it appear, that no ſuch kinds of 
matter, as is frequently obſerved to flow 
from ulcers, ever ſubſiſted in the blood. 
No analyſis of the blood has ever been able 
to ſhew the exiſtence of ſuch acrid mat- 
ters; nor is it eaſy to ſuppoſe life to conti- 
nue in a frame ſo delicate as the human, 
with its veſſels, which are ſo tender and 
irritable, filled with any ſort: of fluid, in 
its nature much more acrid than what, in 
general, the blood, in a ſtate of health, is 
* to be. Whereas i it is well 

* 
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chat the diſcharge from ſome kinds of ul- 
cers, eſpecially from thoſe generally term- 
ed phagadenic, is often ſo acrid, as not on- 
ly to excoriate the ſurrounding parts, but 
even ſometimes to render it dangerous for 
a ſurgeon to apply the neceſſary dreſſings. 

In ſome caſes of ſcurvy, indeed, a con- 
ſiderable degree of putreſcency, of even 
the blood itſelf, does, no doubt, frequently 
take place: but it is not in ſuch ulcers as 
occur in that diſeaſe, that ſuch very acrid 
corroſive humours, as we are now ſpeak- 
ing of, are ever obſerved; the phagadenic 
ulcer of different authors, being a very dif- 
ferent diſorder from the true putrid ulcer 
as deſcribed by Lind and other writers on 
HhHeeſides, tho it was really proved that 

theſe kinds of matter actually did ſubſiſt 
in the blood, and that too in their differ- 
ent completely formed ſtates; how is it 
poſſible, that, by means of ſuch ulcers, or 
any other drains, the morbid fluids chiefly 
thould be evacuated, and ſuch only left 
behind as are mild and innoxious? A cir- 


cum- q 


Ph — G 


cumſtance, however improbable, yet has 


| always been aſſerted by the ſupporters. of 
the opinion in queſtion. | | 


The inſufficiency. of the a n 
ing fo remarkable, ſhould of itſelf make 


it be rejected, though we could not even 


introduce a more ſatisfactory opinion in 
its place. But, as we can very clearly ex- 


plain and account for eveby appearance 


and alteration in the diſcharge of ulcers, 


by ſuppoſing them to depend on ſome pe- 


culiarity in the ſolids or ſecretory organs 
connected with the ulcer, we are hence 


more eaſily induced to er n other 
ſuppoſition. | | 


The general ſeat af W is in i cel- 


lular membrane. Now it is well known, 


that naturally there is ſecreted into the cells 


of that membrane, as there is into- every 
cavity of the body, a thin tranſparent ſe- 


rum, intended to keep theſe moiſt, and to 
facilitate the actions of the different muſ- 


cles. It is this chiefly, with a greater pra- 


portion of the coagulable part of the blood, 


which, with a due degree of heat, as was 


elſe- 
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> | remarked, forms that matter 


pe —— ſuppoſe, 


and indeed find, to be the' natural diſ- 
charge of ulcers in a ſound healthy ſtate of 
the body; and it is ſome change upon the 


nature, of this fluid, which occaſions the 
| varieties in the diſcharges from ulcers, an d 


in the ſame ulcer at different times. 
Such chang, though they are no doubt 


in ſome degree influenced by different 


circumſtances, as will hereafter be obſer- 
ved; yet, in a great meaſure, they muſt 


depend upon ſome particular affection of 
the organs that ſeparate ſuch fluids from 
the blood: for frequently, in the courſe of 


a very few hours, we can, by means of an 
external topical application merely, change 
the appearance entirely of the matter of 
an ulcer ; which in that manner could ne- 
ver in any caſe be done, if the change pro- 
duced depended on an alteration effected 


on the general maſs of blood. 


- «According to the nature of the exciting 
and other cauſes of ulcers, it is not unrea- 


ne to — that very conſiderable 


dif- 
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differences will occur upon the ſecreting 
organs to which they are applied. Thus, 
it may readily be preſumed, that a burn 
will in this reſpect produce a very differ- 
ent effect from a cut, a bruiſe from a 
puncture, tc. ; and that, like wiſe, accord- 
ing to the particular ſtate of the 'patient's 
health at the time, very conſiderable dif- 
ferences will in the e manner take 
place. 
In what manner - theſe different cauſes 
operate, in producing ſuch oppoſite effects 
upon the ſolids or ſecreting veſſels of ul- 
cers, is not, perhaps, to be ſo eaſily ex- 
plained, nor to ſay preciſely what the par- 
ticular changes they induce upon ſuch 
parts really are. But, as all the cauſes of 
_ ulcers that we are acquainted with are of 
* an irritating ſtimulating nature, it is pro- 
| bable they all act by producing ſome in- 
flammatory affection on the extremities of 
ſuch veſſels as empty into the ſores; and 
therefore, that the nature of the Ache 


will in every reſpect depend much upon 


the degree of inflammation thus raiſed. 
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One certain effect of W has, 
in the preceding Treatiſe, been ſhewn to 
be a propulſion of a greater quantity of . 
the red globules of the blood into the 
ſmaller ſets of veſſels, than naturally they 
were intended to tranſmit: When this 
occurs in ſores, theſe, being emptied into | 
them, muſt, according to their quantity, 


and which again will depend on the degree 


of inflammation, render the diſcharge ve- 
ry different, both in colour, ſmell, and 
acrimony, from genuine pus, which has 


already been clearly demonſtrated to be 


Produced from pure ſerum only. 

From this conſideration, then, it is evi- 
dent, that many of the varieties in the diſ- 
charges of ulcers, may, with great pro- 
priety, be accounted for. Other circum- 
ſtances, however, no doubt very often oc- 


_ cur, that have ſome influence in producing 


many of the alterations that are obſerved. 
'The degree of heat eſpecially, that the part 
is kept in, as will afterwards be more par- 
ticularly remarked, and the remori of the 


finds: for a longer or ſhorter time in the 
> "== On 


ESQ 
— 


cavities of ſores, muſt have no ſmall in- 
fluence in many reſpects, but eſpecially in 
the degrees af conſiſtency obſerved in therm. 
From one or other of theſe circumſtan- 
ces, or from different modifications of all 
of them, the different appearances in mat- 
ter, afforded by wounds and ulcers, may 
be very ſatisfactorily accounted for, with- 
out having recourſe to that inexplicable 
doctrine of their pre- exiſting in the ſyſtem. 
But although the ſeveral differences ob- 
ſerved could not be ſo certainly accounted 
for; yet their depending upon ſome particular 
affeion of the ſolids in the part affected, 
ſeems to be ſtill more evident and probable, 
than any other opinion hitherto advanced; 
and is juſt as certain, as a great many eir- 
cumſtances under our daily obſervation, 


that we cannot in any manner account for, 


and yet have no ſort of doubt a as to their 
reality. | 
Thus, in what manner * ner ves, which 
in their ſtructure are all fo fimilar, act in 
the production of hearing, viſion, taſte, and 
12 the different ſenſes, is, perhaps, im- 
K * 8 
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en e as 18) alſo the 
action of the liver, ſecretory organs of the 
mouth, ear, tc. in producing fluids of 


of blood, and which did not previouſly 


fo, nobody pretends to doubt. And till the 


different appearances of ulcers with reſpect 

to the nature of their diſcharges, are at 
- leaſt more frequently owing to ſome of the 
local cauſes already enumerated, - than to 

any indiſpoſition of the general maſs of 
fluids. | 


there are, no doubt, ſome particular caſes 
was formerly remarked, in which the blood 
ichor: but ſuch caſes. very rarely occur, 


except in high degrees of the true ſcurvy, 
which in very few fituations in any coun- 


*% 


ſuch oppoſite natures from the ſame maſs 


ſeem to exiſt in it: Only, that the facts are 


contrary is evidently demonſtrated, we 
have the ſame. reaſon to believe, that the 


I have ſaid mere fi jets thy only; 3 e 
of ſeurvy and of other putrid diſeaſes, as 


is ſo much diſſolved, as to run off by ulcers 
and other drains in the form of a bloody 


not to be often met with; and, al- 
8 though 


ap they did * happen much more - 
frequently, could never account for all the 
varieties of matters afforded by ulcers: 7 


_ 'The principal objection, therefore, that 


das been made to the healing of long con- 
tinued ulcers, ſeems, on being examined 
into, no better founded in theory, than, 
as was formerly remarked, on real experi- 
ence. For, although it has been ſtrongly 
inculcated by the generality of authors, 
never to attempt the cure of ſuch ſores; - 
yet all of them have probably been either 
biaſed by that favourite opinion of morbid 
matter in the ſyſtem; or; a-few having led 
the way and laid down principles, the reſt 
have indiſcriminately copied from 0 
without having recourſe to experience. 
Nay, it is even imagined, and indeed 
is pretty evident, that long continued *Y 
cers, inſtead of proving ſerviceable to the 
conſtitution, are not unfrequently attended 
with a good deal of riſk and danger. Thus, 
it is very common, for ulcers on the ſhin - 
and other parts immediately upon the 
bene, to penetrate ſo de 
K 2 


p as to affect the 
perioſteum, 
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perioſteum, and ſometimes even the ſub- 
ſtance of the bones themſelves; which al- 
ways produce very troubleſome and often 


dangerous carioſities; every riſt of which 
is avoided by having recourſe to an iffue in 
a Proper fituation, at the ſame time that 

every ne 18 e from 1 it as a 


The c anita ta Aikewiſe; ins an- 


other reſpect, ſuffer much more from the 
long continuance of an ulcer, than it ever 


can do from the ſubſtitution of an iſſue: 


for, furely, a very conſiderable part of the 
matter ſecreted by ulcers, is again taken 
into the ſyſtem by the lymphatics; and 
when it happens to be of a corroſive irri- 
tating nature, which, in old ſores, it fre- 
quently is, not only the general maſs of 
fluids, but even the ſolids themſelves, muſt 
3 in time become greatly vitiated. 
And, accordingly, there is nothing more 
common, than very troubleſome and even 
dangerous obſtructions of fuch external 
glands as are ſituated in the courſe of the 
e leading” from fuch ulcers; and 
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- the n Sate tenen are un- 
doubtedly, from the ſame cauſe, liable to 
the ſame ſort of affections, it ſurely cannot 
be denied, but that, from this circumſtance 
alone, conſiderable GORE =_y n a 
long continued ulcer... - | 
Thus, from every dt 0 doth . 
with reſpect to convenience and ſaſety, the 
cure of every ulcer ought to be attempted; 
and, with the previous caution of inſerting 
an adequate drain, it may OLED be Ie 
without any kind of riſk. 

So much it was thought ee to 1 
in general, with reſpect to the propriety of 
attempting the cure of ulcers; and I have 
been the more prolix upon this part of the 
ſubject, as the opinion generally received 
appears to be very ill founded, and not 
adopted from experience, but from ya 
thetical reaſoning Nene 

When the cure of an ulcer, 4 18 be 
termined upon, the method to be purſued 
for its accompliſhment muſt next be at- 
_ tended to. By almoſt every author who 


has laid down e on this tubjed, 


Four different Pater, as they are termed, are 
enumerated, as neceſſary for an W go 
through in its progreſs towards a cure, viz, 
| thoſe of aigęſtion, detemſion, incarnation, 
and cicatriſation; and different remedies 
Have been recommended as proper for the 
different ſtates, and for theſe only: And, 
upon this part of the ſubject, it may be 
obſerved, authors have ſpoke as certainly 
and as preciſely, as if every circumſtance, 
in the treatment of ſuch diſorders, were 
entirely at their command, 
Thus, as digeſtives, are pointed out all 
the different kinds of turpentines, unguen- 
tum gyptiacum, powders and tinctures 
of myrrh, euphorbium, aloes, Ic. As de- 
tergents, unguentum baſilicon, linimentum 
arcæi, mereurius precipitatus ruber, c. 
As promoting incarnation, or the growth 
of new granulations, powders of maſtich, 
thus, Ve. And as cicatriſers to accompliſſi 
the cure, are recommended a variety both 
of ſimple and of compound applications, 
particularly all the bag e n er 
| lime-water, Se, oO TINT | 


Such 


ect. I. 


uch a number of diviſions; however, in 
We eee ſtates or ſtages of ulcers, wich 
the conſequent indications of cure, and re- 
medies e, for the accompliſh- 
ment of theſe, has had a conſiderable ten- 
dency to render their treatment more com- 


*.. 


plicated than what in reality is neceſſary. 


The indications pointed out, with'the re- 
medies recommended, in the following ſec- 
tions, will not only be found more ſimple, 
but their effects alſo more conſiderable, 
than what, in general, is obſerved to attend 
a more complex kind of treatment. 
We now proceed to a particular conſi- 
deration of the different claſſes and ſpecies 
of ulcers ;- and in pointing out the ſeveral 
diſtinctions, it will be obſerved, as was 
formerly hinted, that it is fuch circum- 
ſtances only as are exceedingly obvious, 
and ſuch as at the ſame time indicate and 
require ſome peculiarity in the method of 
treatment, that are allowed to have any 
influence in characteriſing a ſpecies. 
lhhus, thoſe of the firſt claſs, will all of 
them, 1 in their appearances, be found very 
K 4 a 
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very diff. rent Amada another; EY all 
| * them will; likewife require ſomething | 
peculiar in themethod of,cure: And again, 

| thoſe of the ſecond clall, it is preſumed, 
are equally well diſtinguiſhed, and by ſi- 
mülar circumſtances, not only from one 
another, but from every one that with pro- 

priety could be conſidered as mn 

to the preceding claſs. 

In the firſt diviſion of ulcers are com- 
prehended, as formerly remarked, all ſuch 

as are merely local, and not connected 
with any diſorder of the conſtitution ; and, 

; in this view, are conſidered the Sallowing 

different ſpecies, viz. _ 
1. The ſimple purulent ulcer, 
2. The ſimple vitiated ulcer. 
3. The fungous ulcer. 
4. The ſinuous ulcer. 
5. The callous ulcer. 
6. The carious ulcer. 

7. The cancerous; and, PR 
Denne, ooo Gl, 
Yo In the ſecond claſs of ulcers, ran in- 
cluded. all ſuch ſores ; as are the conſequer 
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of, or that are connected with, ay ane 
of the ſyſtem. The different ſpecies of 
which are, the venereal, the e and 

 ſcrophulaus ulgere.: © = gle of hefbe 
It is propoſed, as. firſt in wot 8 
through the conſideration of the ſeveral 
ſpecies of ſores contained in the firſt claſsy 
and to proceed afterwards, in courſe, to 
thoſe enumerated in the ſecond diviſion.” | 
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dY was nk 8 A e 5 
that ſpecies of ſore, which, at the 


fame f time that it is * «local affec- 
tion, 


tion, has the ſymptoms, in common to all 
ſuch diſorders, of pain and inflammation, 
very inconſiderable; whilſt the diſcharge 
afforded is always of a mild purulent na- 
ene; and of a proper conſiſtence. 

This ſpecies of ulcer is fixed upon as 
the firſt to be treated of, from its being 
the moſt ſimple that can occur, both in its 
ſymptoms and method of cure. And, as 
it is to the ſtate of ſuch an ulcer likewiſe, 
chat every other ſpecies of the diſorder muſt 
be reduced before a permanent cure can be 
expected, I ſhall be more particular in the 
obſervations with reſpec to it than other- 
wiſe might be neceſſary: And, when ſpeak- 
ing upon any of the other ſpecies, if the 
treatment of theſe ſhall at any time co- 
incide with that now under conſideration, 
proper references, in order to prevent re- 
petitions, will always be made to what 
may be here advanced. 

Together with the ſymptoms already 
mentioned under the definition of this ſpe- 
cies of ulcer, it is not improper here to 
remark, that the granulations which ariſe 
Eb e 
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are of 4 Grin; freſh; red ea thy appear- 
ance; and, if no ati accident oc- 
curs, the cure goes on regularly, and with- 
out interruption, Tu” a D 1s 1 780 
duced. e 
In conſidering ths . of Bo com- 
plaint, it may be obſerved, that even this, 
the moſt ſimple ſpecies of ulcer,” may be 
produced by a great variety of cauſes; 
but, from the definition given, it will be 
underſtood, that they muſt all be ſuch, 
as act merely by producing a local affec- 
tion without in che leaſt een che 
ſyſtem. 
In this view are WE PRE 1 of 
all kinds that do not immediately unite 
without the fortnation of matter; and 
that, whether they may have been attended 
with loſs of ſubſtance or not. Under this 
head are ranked all chirurgical operations, 
attended with inciſion? into W wy of Oy. 
body. £4 2 
"Ada oder dd of ſuch Abe cant 
be mentioned, burns, in whatever man- 
ner they may be produced, as whether = | 
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fire, aquafortis; ſcalding liquids, &c. ; alſo 
| bruiſes; and in hort, every external acci- 

dent that terminates in in ſuppuration, with 

an opening in conſequence of chat. "3b 

It is not, however, by any means in- 
tended to aſſert, that a ſimple purulent ul- 
cer is always a neceſſary and an immediate 
conſequence of the different cauſes enu- 
merated; for the very reverſe of that i 18 
frequently known to take place. Thus 
burns, eſpecially, are ſometimes ſucceeded 
by very troubleſome vitiated ulcers; as are 

5 - bruiſes, and indeed all the cauſes taken 
| notice of. It is only contended, that ſome 
one or other of them may in general be 
conſidered as the primary or original pro- 
duction of ſuch ulcers; and that too inde- 
pendent of whatever appearances they may 
previouſly have exhibited, s 1 

at that ſtate. 

With reſpet to the Sen i in this ſpe- 
cies of ulcer, it ſhould almoſt in every in- 
ſtance be exceedingly favourable; and that 
more or leſs ſo, according as there i8 much 
loſs of ſubſtance or not, and according to 
Eee OT the 
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Sect. IL 2 purulent ler. __ 
the n of the P and habit of 
body of the patient. Theſe circumſtances 
being attended to, together with what has 
already been mentioned upon ulcers in ge- 
neral, there will never remain any doubt | 
with reſpec to the prognoſtic. e 
Before proceeding particularly to "che : 
neceſſary treatment of ſimple ulcer, it will 
not be improper to make a few general ob- 
fervations upon the manner in which na- 
ture ſeems to operate in accompliſhing the 
cure of ſores, as alſo on the effects of ſuch 
aſſiſtance as may be afforded: 155 ann = 
ann. the” en * {i 


8 2. Remarks n ils Growthof new. Pate in — 


TuERꝑ 1 is evidently 1 in every ulcer, in its 
progreſs towards a cure, a'growth of parts 
that tends" conſiderably” to diminiſh any 
vacancy the complaint may have occa- 
ſioned. This fubſtance, from the granu- 
lated form it aſſumes,” has been generally 
termed Granulations; and it appears, in 
every wound, in larger or ſmaller propor- 
tions, according as the patient is young 
1 or 
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ever being regenerated; either in 
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or old, healthy or otherwiſe; in ſo much 
chat, in young plethoric people, che increaſe 
of parts is often ſo conſiderable, as to riſe 
above the level of the neighbouring tegu- 
ments, ſo as to render neceſſary the uſe of 
different cauſtic: 3 "ne a view 
to ſuppreſs themn. a , 
When any loſs: of 8 a — 
r produced, is thus, as far as poſ- 
ſible, filled up, the remaining part of the 

cure conſiſts in the formation of a cicatrix. 


Ihis is either effected by nature alone, by 


her producing an exſiccation, as it were, of 
the ſurface of ſuch granulations as had 
been previouſlſy raiſed, and in that manner 
forming a kind of cuticle or ſcarf-ſkin ; 
or, is obtained. by art from the uſe of Ty 
ing aſtringent applications. 

By the formation of new parts, or ra- 
nulations, as they are commonly termed, 
it is not here, or wherever the term may 


be made uſe of, meant to convey che idea 


of real muſcular or other organiſed parts 
ſuch 

wounds or ulcers as bey may happen to 
have 
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| wb that td Which, it is evident, 


every ulcer with loſs of ſubſtance is in a 
ſound body * 5 vs 
PR? with. 5 fx 
The real nature 5 this] „ is 
not, perhaps, eaſily to be determined: but, 
from its ſeveral appearances, it is obvi- 
ouſly very vaſcular; which makes it pro- 
bably to conſiſt in an elongation or extenſion 
of the ſmall blood-veſlels that have been 
divided, with a conſiderable proportion. of 
inorganic cellular ſubſtance; which, again, 
is moſt likely formed by a matter ſecreted 
from the mouths of ſuch veſſels, and which 
ſerves chiefly as a ſupport or means of con- 
nection to theſe... FOE", 
We are not to imagine, Fan that 
any very extenſive loſs of ſubſtance, is, 
even with ſuch a production, ever to be 


entirely filled up: for although, in parti- 


cular circumſtances, nature does effect the 
repair of very conſiderable accidental loſſes; 
vet, in general, her operations in this way 


* . In youth, indeed, be- 
fore 


160 


fore the different parts have arri 
ultimate increaſe, and while the eee 
veſſels are yet daily extending themſelves, 
pretty large vacancies are often almoſt com- 
pletely obliterated: but we ought not, even 
at that period of life, to attribute, as is 
commonly done, ſuch cures entirely to the 
growth of new parts; for on reflection it 
appears very evident, that a circumſtance 
of an entire oppoſite nature always contri- 
butes in a oonſiderable een to their ac- 
eee 
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neceſſary circumſtance in the Cure of U lcers. wee 


Tuvs, though in the healing of every 
ulcer, whether it be attended with loſs of 
fubſtance or not, there is generally, as was 
already remarked, to a certain degree, a 
growth of new parts produced; yet the 
greateſt part of the vacancies that, in theſe 
caſes, always occur, is evidently more di- 

miniſhed by the decay or decreaſe of the 
divided parts that remain, than by any 
other cauſe whatever. Indeed, the effect 
SY | with 


rim ape to a cure is ultimately 1 
ade he if tab HN oy 
Lupplied with a new ſubſtance; for, if the 
cavity of an ulcer be diminiſhed, or even 
entirely annihilated, by the ſubſiding or 
waſting away of the parts that ſurround it, 
there comes then to be no kind of neceſſity 
for the formation of others: And, in ef- 
fect, cures are often obtained, eſpecially in 
old people, without any evident growth 
of parts whatever, and that even ere 
| Table and extenſive ulcers. 
This: part of natureꝰs proceſs in ate 27 
of ulcers, is, to a certain degree, obvious 
even in the ſmalleſt ſores: but the larger 
the ulcer, the more evident always it ap- 
pears ; and particularly it comes exceed- 
ingly remarkable in the cure of that very 
extenſive ulcer, which always remains after 
the amputation of any of neee 
eſpecially of the thigh h. 2219115 | 
Wh cheeſe eee nerer 
any conſiderable ſupply of parts obſerved; 
and the cure always evidently advances, 
juſt in proportion as Oe is allowed to 


con- 


tract, by the waſting away or decreaſe 
of che parts which it ſurrounds: and ſuch 
a decay, or diminution of bulk, is not, in 
any of theſe caſes, confined to one ſet of 
parts only; but extends Oy to r we 
| n perhaps only excepted. / 
Thus, after che cure of a Sig an 
veſſel, even the largeſt; is almoſt entirely 
obliterated” for a conſiderable extent: at 
leaſt nothing is found to remain of them 
their coats, ſhrunk into very finall incon- 
ſiderable cords ; the fibres of the differ- 
ent muſcles are, in the ſame manner, 
greatly diminiſhed; and the cellular ſub- 
ſtance ſeems frequently to be almoſt en- 
tirely annihilated. Several opportunities 
have occurred for diſſecting che camps 
W che pearan 
There is ſtill — een 
which che cure ſeems yet more evidently - 
to be chiefly effected by che influence of 
che ame cauſe. In a large inciſed wound, 
wich little or no lofs of” 


Wil 

1 * 

1 

5 

1 | 5 
9 


cbeyeure e chereby: kept at a [confidetable = | 
diſtance, and che whole exhibits the up- 
pearance of a large foul ulcer. me = 

tuation it would remain for a ca 

length of time, if either Baht or 
treated with acrid irritating W on 
fo ſoon, however, as by warm emollient 


— . 


= ſides of the wer —— 
ore gradually contracts t ſuch à degroc, 
thr its 5 which homo Were very 


* ro 4409 288 — „ Jus . 1 2 


A degree; i is obſervable: in che eure | 3 
every ulcer attended with much infleat- 
mation; Where mn dar of dba rea- 
e e 


* % — 
4 14 A Wau ib 328 5 7 A EIA. 
ns on the 
f | * 
* 


appearances: an ulcer, upon their being 
laid open, eee dert and the cure de- 


peinds chieffy on the removal of the in- 


1 flammation 855 ny: of nl RN 
ing parts. 8 

Theſe, We eee aid, are e. 
(ſeveral inſtances of preternatural ſwellings, 
which haveoriginally, perhaps, beenexcited 
by the” preſence of ſome acrid irritating 


cauſe; and, upon the removal of chat, ſuch 


tumefactions very naturally ſubſide, and the 
ulcers occaſioned by them accordingly con- 
4 tract and heal up. The ſame circumſtance, 


„ has been ſhewn to take place 


even with reſpect tothe ſubſtance of ſound 
parts; particularly, as was already remark- 
ed, after the 2 ak of a member _ 
ſuch . — buffering avery con- 
esse decayeivr bebe, Ee 

he ſame occurrence Uhbewire SY 
in all deep tranfverſe wounds that penetrate 
through the different muſcles, ſo as to reach 
the bone: a cure, in theſe caſes; being 
adden to de obtaine 6 intenti- 


on, 


— 


on eſpecially when any loſs of ſubſtance 
has ara r In the cure of een: 


parts always takes place: and, what 1 
it in a remarkable nner, is, that, in all k 
ſuch- caſes, the vacancies occaſioned by 
eee are never near ſo large and 
F tely after che cure, 


when, inthe courle of, 2 
ol dhe body, and, among others, che arts 
come in a great 


more co : efron 363 

When, indeed, a wound penetrates on- 
wil into the cellular membrane, or, EE. 
produced by it d ng. doubt, in x. the 
—_— time, — ty diminiſh, fry as 
ſameniencs to diſappear This 
: ; SS; 3 
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— of ade! parts 

ding in their diametersß which, 

in de ocher caſe of a wound, with loſs of 
do We dente, Hover 
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| his opinion, Wich 


of Aa —— ru, 


upon the decay of the ſurrounding parts, 
was firſt' introduced by a very ingenious 
French practitioner Vir Fabre: and," like 
every new doctrine, has, by one party been 
denied do have any fort of influence; 

rhalft, it, by thoſe” inclined 70 — it, 


attributed to ir, than, on cxaminarion i 


will be found entitled 4605 0 

Thus Mr F Fabre, and a Lovis ano- 
that wounds af'e every kind which 8 — not 
heal by the firſt intention, are cured entire 
ly by an uiſement, as they term it, or a 
OE un et we extremities of mach 


wie; 


ing of {ores *,. 1 5 en KN e A 101 
2 an allerions however is ently 


| _ ſeems, to bas aegel the conſequenes 
of lively imaginations entering keel in- 
to che ſupport. of a favourite doctvrine: 
a e — wall i be allowed, 
en — in gd people, jo 
effected by the cauſe afligned ; yet fe 
practitioners will, probably, deny, but 
that, in many inſtances, particularly in 
young people, very conſiderable produRi- 
ons occur of that vaſcular ſubſtance, for- 
merly deſcribed; in ſo much that it is 
ſometimes a troubleſome enough matter 
to ſuppreſs ſuch excreſcences, ſag: to 1 
them within proper bounds. 9 
jg a farther confirmation, HR 4 8 
* new parts does, to a certain degree, 
frequently occur, many very remarkable 
inſtances might he mentioned from differ- 
ent authors, of conſiderable extenſive loſſes 
rn almoſt entirely. renewed by nathre; = 
L 4 * 
8 vid. Memoires de P AN de Chirurgie, tom. 4. 


to a 1 5 & as it does not 
appear to be in the leaſt neceſſary, as by 
every candid practitioner it muſt be ac- 

knowledged that oy GocuTreinges are hy 


nd meine rare 
' "Though the e Boe ur met 
te admitted in ſuch an extenſive latitude 
as thoſe who introduced it might incline ; 
yet, from the ſeveral arguments frmerly 
advanced, it evidently appears to have at 
leaſt a conſiderable ſhare in the cure of 
every ulcer; and from all that has been 
ſaid with reſpect to it, this inference, I 
think, may be drawn: That although the 
generality of ulcers, to a certain degree, 
are ſupplied with a ſpecies of new produc- 
tion, yet the cure of all ſuch diſorgers de- 
pends at leaſt equally upon the contraction 
of the ſurrounding ſkin; in conſequence 
of the neighbouring parts armee or 
diminiſhing in their bulkas. 
This, when there has been any i | 


natural tumefaction induced, as in ſcro- 
piers ſores i is frequently the 
| 8 


» 
* 1 bl 
53 « 


of — agile cher 3 
with a real loſs of ſubſtance, the extremi- 
ties of even the ſound remaining parts 
muſt, as was already remarked, undergo 
Oo conſiderable een GER? e 7 . 

ee 

$4 4 of ts Efetts of Campre on in the cure 7 

1 Keri. e 


inen this view of che indttir'? a very | 
; material piece of practice, that was long 
ago known to practitioners, but which of 
late has for no evident reaſon, however, 
been almoſt entirely laid aſide, comes to 
be clearly accounted for: I mean, the uſe 
of the laced ſtocking in ulcers of the legs; 
which, by Wiſeman and many other old 
writers, ismuch recommended, with a view 
| of preventing thoſe cedomatous ſwellings 
to which patients, with TECH" bury rn | 
are ul Hübe . 

With chat view, the laced: iockihg® is 
no doubt to be confidere: as the moſt 


effectual remedy; but it has, in all ſuch 
N Jam 8 been much more 


frequently of ſerbiee; dy l 


— * a * 


compliſh that diminution of the Wu 
ing parts, which has already been ſhewn 


to be fo. neceſſary for the cure of every 
ulcer. And as in this reſpect it acts merely aerely 
by the degree of compreſſion afforded, it 
- muſt evidently be equally ſerviceable in 
| whatever part of the body ſores may be 


firuated ; and accordingly, I have con- 


3 ſtantly found, that ulcers in the arm, and | 


wherever a continued gentle preſſure 
could be applied, have received more be- 


nefit from ſuch an application, than from 


all che ordinary remedies had recourſe to. 
As it is the preſſure therefore only, 


3 ſuch caſes is wanted it is moſt 


conveniently made, both in the N legs and 


ler applied ſpirally, if neceſſary from the 
extremity of the member, to a little above 


the diſeaſed part; but when no œdoma- 


tous ſwellings occur, it generally proves 


ſufficient to make the roller paſs from 
three inches or ſo below the ſore, to àn 


inch or two above it. In this mantier, 


hace ine it is. db 

applied too, and generally eee 2508 

ealineſs to the Patient- Marin va 750 
In the : 1 aden etch * 


aways Bk — ek 0 : 


cularly to ſupport the Kin, — Oe 


$a 


ſion as near a conjunction as poſſible of the 


of the old, as Al as gulf can ft 


always be brought to cover ſuch ſoft parts N 


as by its retraction may have been denu- 
ded; for all ſüch as remain uncovered, 


have afterwards for their Protection a thin 


in only, which, il 
indeed every veep eee rig N. great 
ly inferior to the cutis ver. 


By a due attention to chis pen U 5 


more aſſiſtance is to be got in the cure of 
wounds and ulcers than is commonly im- 
agined: for, in by far the greateſt num- 
15 8 ber 


3 l 


ber of ſ 1 It 1 0 
with much 1056 Af Hibancs may he 
brought to heal by the re- union of the di- 


. thad of cure. When this can be properly 


vided parts; vrhich, in every caſe that can 
occur, is by much the moſt deſirable me- 


accompliſhed immediately upon a wound 
being inflicted, it ſhould always be done; 
but very often, when that precaution has 
either at firſt been neglected, or has not 
then been practicable from the parts re- 
tracting too much, it may frequently be 
afterwards effected 1 in a later: pared of he 
diforder. LP TY rae LF v.54 
For, in large Ap; whawd inthe — 
of fourteen days or ſo a full ſuppuration 


has come on, and the inflammation which 


originally took place has in a great mea- 
ſure ſubſided, the fides of ſach wounds, or 
ulcers as they then are, may by proper com- 
preſſion be either entirely united, or at 


leaſt brought ſo far to approach one an- 


other, as greatly to diminiſh any vacancy 
that at firſt took place; a circumſtance 


which ** renders —— more ſhort 


and 


GE it e underſtood, 
from what has been already ſaid, that in 
no ſpecies of the diſorder is it to be had re- 
courſe to hile any confiderable degree of 
inflammation remains; but ſo ſoon as that 
{ſymptom ny png oa pc "I 
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The 8 oſt en part of Nh 
9 for the cure of ulcers, as fallen on 
by nature, we have already obſerved to 
conſiſt in the formation of a certain kind 
emen ee the production of which 
; meaſure: attempted to be ex- 
olaifend; Be it to conſiſt in an ex- 
tenſion of the divided veſſels, with a large 
portion of ſoft cellular fubſtance.. This, 
in a n nb ſtate, appears, in every 
ſore, in the form of an infinite number of 
very ſmall tubercles, of a bright freſh red 
complexion, and in general 3 
firm organiſation. 
— in ne ſtates of the ab 5 
5 | | tubercles 
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ſectiqns will be all particularly taken notice 


Seu Baur the pdt wont they: hapr 
nie candied Od Ame 


cies af ulcer ehumerated in — 


of; as will lkewiſe the various methods of 

ſting nature, not only in the correction 
of the diſeaſed ſtates of ſuch productions, 
but in carrying on in all fuch caſes the for- 
mation of healthy firm parts: for although 
che production of theſe is chiefly to be con- 


fidered as an exertion of natura, yet art in 
different — r e 


le aſſiſtance. 
c+Tharighs _ means neceſſary . that 


pnvbaſs: will- be. aſterwards particularly 


pointed out, it will not be improper, in the 
reſpect t their general tendency, ito, that 
the operation of; all of them may be then 
W ofizaðð 
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TN 5,.0f the 1 to hd from, Art 
in the Production of ( Granulati 7 in Seres. 
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Fi Tus principal advantage which, in this 
reſpect, accrues from art in the eee 
| ſores, is the removal of ſuch cauſes as tend 
to retard the natural exertions of the fyſ- 
tions vrhich nature meets with in her pro- 
greſs are exceedingly various, yet they may 
all with propriety enough be reftrred to 
two general heads, via. to fuch as may be 
— entirely as of an internal na- 
ture, and to thoſe again that 0 
merely us external or local cauſes. ln 


diſorder wo which the cotiſtitution is liable; 
nee lat ia ſound 
e th end fyſtem only, is ca- 
pable of producing proper granulations- 
- Thins in Ines venerea, ſcrophula, and 
ſcurvy, unleis the general affection of the 
habit lis firſt got the better of, che cures of 
2 n en never/be | 


4} 7700 * oof | 
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ys 


The ſyſtem being in a dank emaciated | 
ſtate too, either from a very low diet, or 
from immoderate evacuations, is found to 
be very prejudicial to the growth of new 
parts; for, as the ſupply of any accidenta 


__ toſs muſt render neceſlary a greater r 


portion of nutritious matter, than is requi- 
ſite in a complete ſtate of the ſyſtem when 
there are no ſuch vacancies to fill up, a 
patient being in ſuch a ſituation kept upon 
a l allowance in point of diet, and eſpe- 
cially if at the ſame time the diſcharge 
from the ulcer is conſiderable, the repair 
of any deficiences muſt, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, it is evident, go on much more 
| flowly than when the contrary of theſe oc- 
cur. And, in fact, we find, though a very 
plethoric habit of body, with a full allow- 
ance of heating nouriſhing diet, is not pro- 
per for the cure of any kind of ſores; yet 


that an emaciated ſtate, and a low debilita- 
ting regimen, prove equally prejudicial. 


A middle courſe, therefore, ſhould in all 
ſuch caſes be obſerved, and the patient 
ought to be kept in a fituation at leaſt not 


4 Vp 


<7] much ; 
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ade more reduced chan that of his uſual 
natural health: but this circumſtancemuſt 
in a great meaſure be regulated by the par- 
ticular exigencies of every caſe, as in ſome 
patients of high inflammatory- diatheſes; 
every ſcratch almoſt is apt to inflame and 
become troubleſome; ſo that when in ſuch 
any conſiderable ulcers occur, it is neceſ- 
ſary often to _ Sons on eee 
ances. „ Fe 1 
Others, again, of! oer ys diſpolirions, 
ſie have been much reduced, and that 
have no particular tendency to inflamma- 
tory complaints, very frequently bear, and 
are much the better of, more nouriſhing 
foods than they were formerly accuſtomed 
to; ſo that it muſt always depend on the 
judgment of the practitioner, to point out 
ſuch courſes of regimen as may ſeem beſt 
ſuited to che mann Wer of ware. 
patient. wp N 92 K pt 
The local RG again, ke: oc= 
cur to the formation of new parts in ulcers, 
are of various kinds, but may all be redu- 
ced to two general ſets; viz, to ſuch as act 
Ane M =) folely 
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ſolely in a ee manner by exciting 
irritation; and thoſe that are RE of 
a corroſive nature. 
rom daily experience, it is OWE = | 
| eee in ſores, are, cæieris paribus, 
always moſt quickly formed when the 

part is kept entirely free from pain; and 
when duely attended to, the reaſon of this 
appears ſufficiently obvious. For whatever 
is the occaſion of much uneaſineſs, muſt 
excite in the extremities of the divided 
veſſels, 48 irritation does in every ſenſitive 
part to which it is applied, a preternatural 
degree of action or ſtricture; which is a 
ſtate entirely oppoſite to what we have 
made appear to be the moſt favourable for 
the production of new parts: for as that 
probably confiſts, as was elſewhere re- 
marked, in the elongation of the divided 
veſſels, the more eaſy and lax theſe are pre- 
ſerved, the more readily maj halts with * 
an extenſion advance. __ 
Aud we do accordingly: find, Mu ue 
ever tends to keep up any confiderable in- 
flammation in _ has a certain effect in 
putting 
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putting a total ſtop to 178 produdt Tior n of 
granulitions. s. Nd wenne 
Hence the neceſſity of removing” from 
wounds and ulcers, every extraneous body, 
or whatever tends to produce irritation; 
and, from the ſame circumſtance, is ac- 
counted for the great advantage of dreſſing 
ſeldom, with mild ſimple applications, in- 
ſtead of the practice which formerly in 
ſuch caſes prevailed, of dreſſing much 
more frequently, and that too with very 
complex irritating ointments and waſhes. 
The other ſet of local cauſes that tend 
to obſtruct the formation of new granula- 
tions, and which were ſaid to be of à cor- 
rofive nature, are chiefly all thoſe vitiated 
diſcharges, which, by neglect or improper 
management, are ſo apt to vecur in every 
ulcer.” For, almoſt every kind of matter 
afforded by ſores, that differs much in its 
nature, either in colour or conſiſtence, from 
real mild pus, poſſeſſes conſtantly a greater 
or leſs degree of acrimony or cauſticity; 
which, in ſome caſes, is ſo very remark- 
* that not only the Sranulations are 
„% 
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| eat down and prevented yl 1t* en riſing, ' 
dut even the neighbouring ſound Jes are 


iraquenty entirely deſtroyed. | 
In all ſuch diſorders, the oficial in- 
ab to be had in view, is the removal 


of that acrid ſtate of the matter, at the 


ſame / time that we attempt its converſion 
into what is termed laudable pus; the ſe- 
veral means for the accompliſhment of 
which, will afterwards in the differenc ſec- 


tions be particularly enumerated. 


Theſe different obſtacles to the FIRE 
tion of granulations, being at laſt removed, 


nature will always, as far as poſſible, carry 
on their formation; and when, in due time, 
fuch VACANCIES as occur in ſores, are, either 


by their means, or by the effect of com- 


preſſion, or by both, as much as may be, 


ſupplied, the ay remaining part of the 
cure, as was formerly remarked, is the 


formation of a cicatrix. This, too, is fre- 


quently, in a great meaſure, effected by 
nature, but can often be conſiderably ad- 


vanced by the uſe of proper applications. 


Waal any deficiencies: in ſores: remain to 
be 
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be filled-up;" and whilſt: ha palnciſ-ans: for 
that purpoſe ſtill ſhooting and extending, 
the very mildeſt applications, it: was re- 
marked, are the moſt proper: but, when 
no more in that way remains to accom- 
pliſh, by any deſtruction of parts that 
occurred being ſupplied; or when nature 
ſeems to be at a ſtand, without any proſ- 
pect of farther advances being made; the 
ſame kind of applications, which in the 
extending ſtate of the - veſſels would have 
been prejudicial, comes, for me very tea- 
ſon, now to be uſeful. pen 
Thus, all the mild ſtyptic powders,and 
waſhes, by contracting or corrugating the 
extremities of ſuch veſſels as have been 
divided, and by produeing an exficcation - 
of that inorganic cellular ſubſtanog in 
which theſe are enveloped, tend toĩndue 
over the ſurface of ſores chat delicate chin 
covering termed Cicatrix; 32 -which,chough 
it is at firſt always very tender, vet comes 
in n to nene n e * a 
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ſame cellular » it was at Aal in 
a great meaſure, formed from. 

Having premiſed theſe CL os. | 
ow. with reſpect to the manner in which 
the cure of ſores ſeems: to be effected, and 
which apply in a great meaſure to every 
ſpeoies/ of the diſorder, we now proceed. to 
the more Particular treatment a TI 
Pro aleeri-- aig bg 


A 


g 65 . on 150 1 of e dr on 
tbe Remedies neceſſary i in the Treatment of. 4 
Purulent U ler. h 


Ax the cure of this cid of PPS 
chere is very little inflammation, and no 
preternatural ſwelling ſuppoſed to take 
place; but merely a vacuity, either from 

2 real loſs of ſubſtance, or from a retrac- 
tion of parts ſimply divided; the  diſ- 
| charge, ar the ſame time, being of « mild 


E erg 


See n. - imple punulent U. 18 > 
24, To induce the formation of 5. 


eatrix. leis 
5 more e effectual. accompliſhment 
of the firſt of theſe, che concurrence- of 
two different circumſtances - is. requiſite, 
new granulations; and the diminution or 
decay of ſuch parts as lie 1 n 
contiguous to the ul cer. 
It has formerly ee 8 een 
a confiderable degree of inflammation, or 
the preſence of any acrid corroſive matter, 
are both exceedingly detrimental to the 
production of new parts; ſo that this part 
of the cure ought to conſiſt entirely; or 
at leaſt chiefly, in ſuch a; treatment as 
tends moſt e to ee 
9 —— ce Nr 1 M ATS 
Wich this * born ne 
A to, is, bo, avoid: che uſe: of | 
the ſeveral warm gums; balſams, and fpi- 
rituous tinctures, ee, : 
very caſe of ulcer, by all the old writers, 
and as ſtill continued by many 'of the | 
modern foreign- praQtitioners. 
. M 4" For 
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For although, i in ſome ſpecies of dad, 
different articles of that kind may be 
uſed without much inconvenience, and 
in certain circumſtances may ſometimes 
even be of ſervice; yet, in every caſe of 
ſimple ulcer, they always do miſchief, and 
for ſuch ſores ſhould certainly be entire- 
ly laid aſide; as ought alſo every applica- 
tion that can occafion much pain or irri- 
tation: for whatever has that effect, is ſure 
to increaſe the inflammation; and muſt, 
conſequently, for the reaſons formerly 
given, always retard the cure. Even the 
Ma | common baſilicon and linimentum arcæi 

| of the ſhops, are, for the ſame” reaſons; 
improper ; for every ointment with any 
large proportion of rofin or —— 
always irritates very conſiderably. Ws 
The only advantages which, in fach 
caſes, ought to be looked for from the 
uſe of any en ſhould be, its allow- 
ing the different dreſſings to be renewed 
with leſs pain than they otherwiſe could 
be: and nee a e ee of "ep A 
| 4 ff; "mate | 


* 


1 
þ 


materials, is „ for fuck: pu rpo 
able to every other. 

In this view, any ointment Ginilar to 
hi unguentum cereum of the Edinburgh 
Diſpenſatory,” anſwers” exceedingly” well; 
it being prepared with pure white Wax, 
ſpermaceti, and n oliveoil, without 
wi other addition. rows font z 

The quantities of each of the a rueles, 
ll there preſcribed,” are, four ounces" of 
wax, three - ounces of ſpermaceti, and a 
pound of oil; a compoſition which forms 

an ointment of a very prope conſiſtence, 
and which ought to be kept in every ſhop, 
as the moſt uſeful arefling | uy all the — 
| fimple kinds of ulcers.” 7 P 
Pledgits of lint, ſpread in leh Kick 

2 ointment, are in general applied, with⸗ 
cout occaſioning the leaſt pain; and the 
uſe of it in this manfier, indeed, ſeems 
never to be attended with any kind of 
inconvenience: for, however apprehenſive 
ſome people may be with reſpect to æ 
oily application turning rancid upon fores; 
and have therefore condetmngd their uſe 
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in all a es yet an cinwment-of. this 
nature, 1 can, from experience, ſay, is 


quence of a ie uſe of warm 
emollient applicat i | 
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never attended. with any effect of that 


kind. Nor is it eaſy to ſuppoſe that any 


ſuch preparation, compoſed of freſh mate- 


rials, between the different dreſſings of 


ſores, which very rarely ought to be more 
diſtant than twenty-four hours from one 
another, can, in the heat of the human 


body, ever become putrid; which is only, 


it may be e. ere term for 


rancidity. 8 
Another objection too 1 aca; 5 


by different Practitioners, to the uſe of 


unctuous applications, in the treatment of 
ſores, viz. their being apt to render the 
parts lax and flabby, ſo as to prevent the 
new, granulations from being ſo firm as 
they ſhould and otherwiſe would be. 

This I know, indeed, to be the conſe- 


an of 159 4384 1 very 


; thinly ſpread, never does produce chat ef- : 
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fo, d :alwa more. 
ys proves agreeable 
application than ad charger al alone; which, 
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ry wo des teien a-day; but, in bene 


found fully ſufficient. — 
ings, than are altogether requiſite, ſhould | 


at all times be avoided ;- as the admiſſion 
of air, at each time of changing, en 
tends / to retard conſiderably the cure of 
ſores, not only by acting as a powerful 
irritating cauſe, but as tending conſtantly 
to vitiate the nature of the diſcharge. 
The next circumſtance of conſequence 
to attend to in this part of the cure, is to 


endeavour that the matter diſcharged be 


preſerved in its proper purulent ſtate, both 
with reſpect to colour, conſiſtence, and 
every other quality: for, unleſs very par- 
ticular attention be given to this point, the 
beſt conditioned matter always degenerates 
ſooner or later into a worſe kind; and as 
matter of a real purulent nature is the 
mildeſt and leaſt acrid diſcharge that ulcers 
ever afford, every precaution ſhould be 
fallen upon in all ſuch diſorders, to pre- 
ſerve a continuance of it in that ſtate. 


. In the 3 * of ulcer now un- 
I Wa > f der 


; which, —— EE 6 
the-profermon eee degree of beat in 
the part affected: This, in whatever part 
of the n the diſorden is ſituated, is ex- 
ceedingly neceſſary; but more particularly 
ſo in the extremities, than any where elle; 
the natural heat of theſe parts not being 
near ſo conſiderable as in the trunk and 
other ſituations, where 0 W of had 
heart has more influence. oo No Ras, 
It has formerly been — in che b rea- 
tiſe on inflammation, how neceſſary a pro- 
per degree of heat is for the formation of 
pus in every caſe of abſceſs and as the 
ſame circumſtances occur in ulcers, to ren- 
der it in them equally beneficial, it ſnould 
always therefore be very particularly at- 
tended to, the want of a due regard to chis 
circumſtance alone very often occaſioning 
che degeneracy of ſimple ulcers into * 
of much more inveterate en 
Wdilſt any degree of inflam re- 
mains in ulcers, the beſt mode of 8 
eee of warm emollient cata- 
= | ys 
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| much inftarnmation, they may no doubt 


ert U: 5 


Mito: bur, ſo ſoon. as thav'ls tolerably 


got the better of, theſe ſhould be imme- 
diately laid aſide ; for, in conſequence of 


their very powerful relaxing qualities, a 


too frequent and long- continued uſe of 


them, is apt to induce an over- laxity or 


want 6f tone in the parts to which they 
are applied. And the ſame purpoſe may 
be then anſwered equally well, by apply- 
ing over the dreſſings, thick quilted cover- 
ings of wool, cotton, or of any ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as moſt effectually retain heat. 

he good effects reſulting from a pro- 
per ae * this circumſtance, 1 have 
on many occaſions experienced; and altho 
it may not be of ſo much importance in 
caſes of ſimple uleers merely, as in thoſe of 
more inveterate natures, yet even in theſe 
it hould never be'omitted. 

In almoſt every ſpecies of ulcer, poul- 
dices in one part of the cure or another are 
found to be very uſeful applications: and 
although, in ſuch as are attended with 


\ 
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lient properties; yet the degree of heat hey 
afford to the part, by its effects in promo 


ting a good ſuppuration, is, Lam per- : 


ſuaded, independent of every other cir 
cumſtance, the greateſt n _ ever 
. | 

But eg dew uſed. with this in- 
tention, unleſs they are much more fre- 
quently renewed than they generally are, 
rather do harm than good; for, in order to 


from them, they ſhould be renewed at leaſt 


been more fully treated upon in the eſſay 
on inflammation, it is not now neceſſary 
to enlarge farther upon it; for the ſame 
obſervations then thrown out, with re- 
ſpect to the effects of heat in promoting 
. eee apply with nn n ar 

| Theſe different circumftances, VIZ; is 
prevention of irritation by very mild 
direſſings, and the preſervation of a proper 
degree of heat in the part, are the moſt 
certain means BODE; for promoting the 
A | DN 3 
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They ſhould both, therefore, be all 


dener attended to; either till 


there does not ſeem any farther deficiency 
to fill up; or till, the farther production of 
parts ſeeming at a ſtand, nature appears 
to have effected as much weer cir- 

cumftances ſhe poſſibly can. Arco 
Ihe other moſt material part; ach the firſt 
indication in the cure of ulcers, is to be 
obtained, as was already obſer ved, by 
means of gentle compreſſion: and this, it 
may be remarked, is to be had recourſe to 
and ſhould be going on at the ſame time 


with the ſeveral applications already menti- 


oned;' for, ſo ſoon as the inflammatory ſtate 
of an ulcer is over, and a + diſcharge of 
good matter is induced, flight compreſ- 
ſion by means of a roller, as was formerly 
recommended, may be immediately” * 
plied, and ſhould be continued during 

all the remainder of the cure. It ſhould 
be applied too, as was then directed, in 
1 a „ only to act as a gentle 
. preſſure 


ect. II. mm . Ulcer. 0 


preſſure upon the parts it tel | 
rounding the ulcer, but likewiſe s to | hoe | 


as a ſupport to the ſkin and other teægu- 
ments, ſo as to--prevent their retraction, 
which otherwiſe;in/large WR eſp pecially, 
is very ready to happen. craft) 
When, by a proper attention to che 
N material circumſtances in the treat- 
ment, and on the neceſſary remedies being 
continued for a longer or ſhorter period, 
according to the ſize of the ſores and ha- 
bit of the patient, any loſs of ſubſtance 
which occurred being at laſt as far as poſ- 
 fible ſupplied, the next indication of cure 
comes then to be attended 05 een 
Nr formation of a cicatri . 
It was formerly 3 that a cica- 
trix is frequently effected by nature alone; 
but, in many caſes, when every deficiency 
appears to be even thoroughly ſupplied, 
yer {till a cure is tedious in accompliſhing; 
the ſurface of the ſores remaining raw, 
and at-the ſame time' diſcharging conſi- 
derable quantities of matter. In ſuch caſes, 
it becomes neceſſary! to lay aſide the oint- 
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| Ohſervations. on the Part II. 
ment ————— for the preceding part 


of the cure, and to uſe one of a more r 


tic drying nature. | 
In this view, the n W pre- 
pared with ceru/s, as ordered in different 
Diſpenſatories, anſwers exceedingly well ; 


fully better, indeed, I have often thought, 
than the cerat. e lapide calamin. ſo com- 
monly had recourſe to in all ſuch circum- 
ſtances. Lime- water, too, often proves a 


very effectual application in this ſituation 
of ulcers; the ſurfaces of the ſores being 
bathed once or twice a-day with it, and 
afterwards dreſſed with ceruſs ointment, 
a cure is thereby in general ſoon effected. 

On ſome occaſions, again, a proper ci- 
catrix is prevented from forming, by the 
growth of new granulations being ſo con- 


fiderable as to riſe above the ſurface of the 


neighbouring ſound parts. In ſuch caſes, 
it becomes neceſſary to have recourſe to 


different aſtringent or even eſcharotic ap- 
Plications, of which the moſt effectual 
among the milder cauſtics is blue vitriol; 
which, unleſs in very obſtinate caſes, al- 


moſt 


1 * 1 ſufficient: and when 
it happens to fail, nothing weaker than 
the common cauſtic ſtone is ever found 
to prove effectual. 7 

In flight caſes ali kind, 9 
is often effected by the uſe of dry charpee 
alone; a pretty tight bandage. bony at the 
ſame time apphed over all. | 

In the preceding obſervations, FR wi 
enumerated, ſuch local applications as have 
been found moſt effectual in the cure of 
ulcers; but there are ſome circumſtances, 
which, though of a more general nature, 
are yet equally neceſſary to be attended $0: _ 
In every ſpecies of ulcer, even the moſt © 

| ſimple, reſt of body, eſpecially of the part 
affected, is particularly requiſite; inſomuch 
that, unleſs that circumſtance be attended 
to, all the applications that can be had re- 
courſe to prove of very little conſequence. 
In diſorders of this kind, too, that occur + 
in the lower extremities, the limb itſelf 
ſhould be always kept, as much as poſſible, 
in a honoree: poſition, as being che poſ- 

23 3: M4: hogs; ae © 
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ture which favours. matt the circulation « of 
1 the fluids. W949? 

Reſt, nk. an patrol 3 for the 
cure of ulcers in the lower extremities, 
have by practitioners in general, both an- 
cient and modern, been looked upon as ab- 
ſolutgly neceſſary: In ſome late publica- 

tions, however, it is aſſerted, that reſt is ſo 
far from being a neceſſary requiſite in ſuch 
caſes, that patients cure juſt as eaſily and 
certainly while going abroad, as when 
under the ſtrifteſt confinement. 

In ſome very light ulcerations, this may 

ſometimes be the caſe; and with the aſ- 

ſiſtance of a pretty tight bandage or laced 
ſtocking, applied ſo as properly to ſupport 
the parts, even ſores of a worſe kind may 
be frequently brought to cure, and the 
patient at the ſame time be allowed to 
take gentle exerciſe. But, in general, ſo 
far at leaſt as my experience goes, che re- 
gulations x upon this point, enjoining ſtrict 
confinement, in every ulcer of the extre- 
mities, as handed down to us by all the 


ancient writers, appears exceedingly well 
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founded; for, according as they are more 
ſtrictly attended to or not, the cure com- 
monly advances quickly or other wiſe. 
In almoſt every caſe of ulcer, particular 
directions have been given by practitioners, 
with reſpect to regimen ; and, in general, 
a low meagre courſe has been preſcribed. 
Such regulations, however, when carried 
any great length, almoſt *onſtantly do 
miſchief ; as they ſeldom fail of relaxing 
the habit conſiderably, which always of 
courſe affects not only the diſcharge, but 
every other enn W to 1 
e, e 
The only Ane - ch in chis f re? 
ſpect, ſeems neceſſary, is to ſee that no c. 
_ ceſs either in eating or drinking be allowed; 
for, whatever has the effect of producing 
merely a {light temporary fever with any 
additional inflammation, proves, in ſuch 
caſes, always very prejudicial, and ſhould 
therefore be avoided,” But, in place of 
a diet much lower than uſual, as is moſt 
frequently recommended, a more full 
nouriſhing regimen, than the patient e. 
N 3 SEE 
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"OR on the Part II. 


is often found — 1 


For, che diſcharge of purulent Annen 
proves always ſo very debilitating, that, 
in large ulcers, when great quantities of 
it are afforded, that circumſtance alone 
generally weakens the patient too much, 
if the conſtitution is not at the ſame time 
rendered able to ſupport it by a full 
nouriſhing diet. And it is conſtantly, in- 


a deed, found, that the cure of ſuch ſores 


goes on much more eaſily when the pa- 
tient is kept in his uſual habit of body, 
than when his ſyſtem is much emaciated 
by a very low allowance; nay, I have had 
many opportunities of obſerving ulcers of 
even the worſt kinds, being ſoon brought 
to heal, by the allowance of a good gene- 
rous diet alone, after they had obſtinately 
reſiſted all wad W e e and re- 
medies. 


For the ſame Wet that a low regimen 


is condemned, the uſe of purgatives, and 
in general whatever tends to weaken the 


conſtirution, are improper. Nor does it 
wt ever 
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ever happen, — be paid 
to the different circumſtances already 
pointed out, that internal medicines of 
any kind are neceſſary in this ſpecies of 
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H E Sni ne dez as ue 
| ſcribed in the preceding ſection, be- 


ing che mildeſt, and, if the expreſſion may 
be uſed, the moſt natural ſpecies. of the 
diſorder that can occur in a healthy body, 
every deviation from it might be conſi- 


dered as a vitiated ſtate. But thoſe here 


meant to be comprehended under that de- 


nomination, are ſuch as differ from at 
chiefly in the appearance and nature of the 


diſcharge afforded. All ſuch as have any 


N 4 | remark» 


=: 


n —— of 8 10 üds, as 
they require each of them a diſtin auch 
ſeparate method of treatment, ſo they are 
allowed, as was formerly remarked, to con- 

ſtitute fo many diſtin ſpecies of the diſ- 

order, and will, accordingly, be all ſe pa- 
rately taken notice f. 
Whereas, thoſe which. Ger from the 
more fimple ulcer, only or chiefly in the 
nature of the diſcharge, as they require all 
nearly the ſame method of cure, and as 
theſe differences are merely accidental, 
they have not, for theſe and other reaſons, 
as was formerly remarked, had WY in- 
en in forming diffe 


J 1. of the Symptoms, . and 280 bs, Ul 
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Tur moſt common appearalxes oy” ſuch 
® ditions, in the matter afforded: NE ul- 
cC“ers, from the more h e of Pu 
lent matter, are, 
1. A thin, leid. fomerimes greeniſh 
3 termed Sanier. 1 54 
43. Gomember — thing and 


1 | . | | gen 


generally very acrid mater, termed Tche 7 | 

3. A more viſkid glutinous kind & 
ee called Cordes. Ti at) 

Ihis laſt, too, is e of a F : 
iſh red appearance, ſomewhat reſembling 
the grounds of coffee, or grumous blood 
mixed with water. They are all of them 
much more fetid than purulent matter, 
and none of them are altogether free from 
acrimony; but that which has generally 
been termed Ichor, is by much the moſt 
acrid of any of them, being frequently ſo 
ſharp and corroſive as to deſtroy large 
enen of 08 W * 


In every has 1 any af "7H 
„ matters, in conſequence + 
of the acrimony that ſubſiſts in theſe, the 


parts, in place of filling up with freſh'gra- 
nulations, waſte away more and more; and, 
inſtead of a red healthy complexion, have 
either a dark brown, or ſometimes a black, ; 
tough, ſloughy appearance. The pain in 
all of them is conſiderable, and generally 
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more or leſs ſo, according as the matter af- 
forged | 1s more or "leſs correo, 44 
As bete of this ores of abbey may whe 
mentioned, all thoſe taken notice of in the 
1 preceding ſection, viz. wounds in general, 
i | __© burns, bruiſes, and in ſhort all ſuch as 
3 vere enumerated as cauſes of the fimple 
purulent ulcer; for even that ſpecies of 
the diſorder, however mild it may have 
been, either by being neglected, or dreſſed 
with improper irritating applications, very 
1 readily 3 into that we are DOW 
3 ſpeaking of. 
| It is not improper here to white, too, 
that ſuch changes in ulcers, from the ſimple 
to thoſe of a more inveterate kind, happen 
much more frequently in particular parts 
than in others: thus all ſach as are ſeated 
on the tendons or aponeurotic expanſions 
of the muſcles, from theſe parts not na- 
turally affording that ſpecies of ſerum ne- 
cebſſary for the formation of good pus, al- 
ways prove much more troubleſome and 
inveterate than thoſe ſeated in the cellular 


membrane, where a plentiful ſecretion of 
| 2 


a fluid proper for _ e generally 5 


takes place. 
, "Ulcers, ſuch as choſe now unter c 


ausn that are merely local, and not 
connected with any diſorder of i 


when they have not been of long 
and more eſpecially when in young r 


patients, ſhould always have a favourable 


prognoſis, But, when the contrary of all 
theſe circumſtances take place; when the 


patient is very old, the ulcer extenſive, in- 
veterate, and of long ſtanding; the prog» 
noſtic, in ſuch caſes, ſhould On, be _— 


douliefyl.: 
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IT was already remarked, that vitiat 6d 


matters in ulcers proceed, in general, from 
ſome particular affection of the ſolids, or 
ſecreting organs in the parts diſeaſed; 


whereby ſuch kinds of fluids are ſeparated 


from the blood, as cannot be converted 
into good pus. The nature of this affec- 


tion, too, it was then endeten te ur 

cover; and, from the ſeveral arguments 

advanced, it appears evidently to conſiſt in 
different 


& 


different degrees of increaſed a 
flammation of the parts diſeaſed, occa- 
ſioned by one or other of the ſeveral ex- 


citing cauſes which give riſe to ulcers. 
Independent too of what was — 

advanced in ſupport of the opinion, it 

ſeems to be farther confirmed by the na- 


ture of the different remedies found moſt 


effectual in the cure of ſuch diſorders: 
which are moſtly of that kind, as have evi- 
dently very powerful effects i in nn pain, 
and abating irritation. 

Thus warm emollient Formenltitins; kad 


cataplaſms, in a very ſhort while, ſome- 
times even in the ſpace of twenty-four 


hours, will frequently not only give the 
patient a great deal of relief from pain, 


but produce even a conſiderable change 
for the better in the nature of the diſ- 


charge; and, by being continued for a 
longer time, till every inflammatory ten- 


dency is thoroughly removed, will, very 


frequently, without any farther application 
whatever, convert the matter, however bad 
it may have been, into a SOR laudable 


pus. 


The 


A fomple vitiated Ulcer. 205 
| oſt proper method of proceeding, 


therefore; wink-all fur e - 
the parts three or four times a-day, for half 


an hour at leaſt each time, with any emol- 
lient decoction; and then to apply pledgits 
of the wax-ointment, as was formerly re- 
commended, with warm poultices over all, 
enen, ene. as * turn 
cold. 

Together with theſe arm: 4 
tions, when the pain is very conſiderable, 


as nothing more quickly promotes the cure 
of ſuch diſorders than the removal of pain, 


opiates internally are, in ſuch circum- 


ſtances, often uſed with very great advan- 
tage; and ſhould always be given in ſuch 


doſes, and theſe to be as frequently re- 
As as N { 

The habit © t body ende in cd mean 
ings be alſo attended to; and particular 
directions with reſpect to it ſhould be 
given according to the patient's immediate 
ſituation. Thus, when from a long con- 


tinuance of an uleer, or from any other 


cauſe, 


— 
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cauſe, the conſtitution has been. much re- 
duced, we ought, by a full allowance of 
on the contrary, the patient is of a full 
plethoric habit, and liable to inflammatory 
affections, it then becomes proper to "Oe 
im rather upon a low regimen. | 
It is in ulcers of this kind, which occur 
in the former of theſe circumſtances, wiz. 
in low reduced habits, that the Peruvian 
bark proves moſt efficacious: in ſuch ſores, 
indeed, it acts frequently as a ſovereign 
remedy, and particularly in effecting a 
change for the better in the nature of the 
arge. eee 
The bark, 3 in . to produce 
ſuch an eff c, requires to be given in much 
larger quantities than, in general, it uſually 
is. It ſeldom, in any complaint of this 
kind, is given to a greater extent than 
three or four doſes a-day, of a ſeruple or 
half a drachm each: whereas, when, any 
remarkable advantages are expected from 
it, fix or eight. doſes of a drachm each 
end * NE be given in chat ſpace of 
time; 
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time; and, in ſuch quantities, it ſeldom 


fails of proving a very remedy. 


It muſt be  obſerved.; to that, in the 


manner directed, very little more of the 
remedy ever becomes neceſſary, chan what, 


upon the whole, is generally allowed 
the uſual way of giving it in ſmall dls; 
for with large doſes, and theſe frequently 
repeated, more real good effects are con 


monly obtained in the courſe of twelve or 


fourteen days, than are generally obſerved 
from its being continued a great number 
of weeks when given in ſmall doſes. 
in what are called inflammatory conſtitu- 
tions, and in plethoric habits, the bark 


muſt be uſed with greater caution; and, 


in theſe circumſtances, indeed, ſhould ſel- 


dom be given to any extent, till the in- 


flammatory ee 18 yOu mache Sor 
the better of. 


The ſeveral circumſtances. in She cure, 
as. already enumerated, being all duly at- 


unded. wo, whilſt at the ſame time the 


affected eee eee 


Per 
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that the diſcharge is not ſoon converted 
into good pus; and when once that is 
thoroughly accompliſhed, every other ap- 
pearance of the ſore, in a very ſhort time, 
generally changes for the better. At leaſt 
this is commonly the caſe, unleſs the ul- 
cer happens to be connected with ſome 
general diſorder of the ſyſtem; a circum- 
ſtance we do not here ſuppoſe to occur, 
and which would conſtitute,” indeed, a 
different ſpecies of ſore from chat now 
under confideration. 

S0 ſoon as the diſcharge is eee 
into a proper fuppuration, the moſt ma- 
terial part of the cure is then, in a great 
meaſure, effected: for the _ being no 
longer corroded by a conſtant immerſion 
in an acrid matter, but, re contrary, 
being covered by the moſt natural balſam 
that can be applied to them, commonly 
ſoon put on à red healthy complexion; 
and new granulations being then at liberty 
to form, any loſs of ſubſtance which oc- 
comes as far as poſſible to be ſup- 
. 955 ws 
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of the ulcer, ſitu⸗ 
age a habit of the patient. + iat in 

— this kind being 5 
reduced to the ſtate of ſimple purulent ul- 
cers, are to be treated, | 
der of che cure, exactly in the ſame; man- 
ner as directed for ſuch in the preceding 


ſection: that is, with very mild dreſs= 


ings ; at the ſame time that due attention 
is paid to the preſervation of a proper de- 


gree of heat in the parts, mn with 


the uſe of a continued gentle compreſſion, 
from the time of the innern ſymp- 
— e 1 mum DE 


1 


es a eee abe in aka 
7 in every ſpecies of ulcer of long ſtand- 
ing, chat although the parts, by proper 
management, may have been brought to 
put on a very healthy appearance; and al- 
though the diſcharge has, from a very bad 
ſort of matter, been converted into the 


beſt kind of pus; yet ſtill the ſore cannot 
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| 8 cicatriſe, but continues to diſ- 
| charge as plentifully as ever. | 
When, in ſuch a ſituation, the A 
directions, given in the laſt ſection, with 
reſpect to the cicatriſation of ſores, do not 
Aucceed, as may frequently be the caſe, 
an iſſue of a proper ſize, inſerted in any 
convenient ſituation, will often do more 
towards the accompliſhment of a cure, 
than all the applications which are 12 
rally uſed in ſuch caſes. _ 
And, indeed, in old habitual al of 
every kind, nothing but the introduction 
of adequate drains will ever produce per- 
manent cures : for although, by the uſe 
of drying aſtringent applications, the ſores 
may be got covered over with a thin cica- 
trix or ſcarf-ſkin; yet, in theſe inſtan- 
ces, ſuch cures are never of any long 
duration. 
For, independent of che danger t to the 

conſtitution from the practice of healing 
old drains before new ones are inſerted 
any cicatrices obtained in'that manner, Hoe 
ing very weak, generally ſoon burſt open, 
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ni enen that reclundaney of fluids 
that muſt always be ſoon induced in the 


derable quantity of ſerum, which, for a 


long time, the conſtitution had been ab- 


euſtomed to get free of, for che er 
pus to the ulcers. 
In all ſuch ulcers, chende and akin | 
in every ſpecies of the diforder that has 
been of long ſtanding, the firſt part of the 
cure ought to conſiſt in ordering an iſſue, 
of ſuch a ſize as may afford a quantity of 
matter in ſome degree proportioned to 
that which the ſore has generally yielded. 
And, although the ſituation of ſuch drains 
has commonly been choſen as near to the 
part affected as poſſible; yet, provided the 
ſame quantity of matter be diſcharged, the 
ſituation of the iſſue is not probably of 
much conſequence; and, therefore, that 
which is moſt convenient for the en 
may be always fired upon. ee | 
The iſſue having diſcharged for- Fe 
time, and the different remedies SO 55 
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n ſuch ulcers vill, at . be com- 
ob completed To! 'F 
It is in this ſpecies of ulcer, chiefly, that 
Jes internal uſe of nitre has, of late, been 
fo: much recommended; but, although I 
have given it, in this as well as in other 
kinds of ſores, in very conſiderable quan- 
tities and with every neceſſary precaution, 
I cannot ſay that I ever obſerved any” evi- 
dent OW Oy 905 Mot ent ho ff 
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7 Uncov s excreſcences frequently oc- 
cur in different ſpecies of ulcers; 


and very e often * ſuch lengths as 10 


| con- 
* Since the er e oy this pm Was ; publiſhed, the 


good effects to be obtained from iſſues, in the cure of old 
| habitual vlcers, have in various inſtances been experienced. 


In ſome of theſe, cures were obtained by iſſues, when every ; 
other means of relief had been foupd to fail ; And i in others, 
the ſores broke out again, upon allowing the iſſues to dry 
up, and were again cured, by having recourſe to the ſame | 


14 
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conſtirute very different conpluints;\bdth | 
with reſpect to their appearances, effects, 


and treatment, from the ſores which ori- 
ginally gave riſe to them: and this is the 
reaſon for allotting a e — for 
their ee ee *I r ur 
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ſuch preternatural riſings of the parts in 


ſores, as are commonly more ſoft and 


ſpongy than ſound healthy granulations; 


which, though in general they do not ac- 


| quire any great degree of bulk, ve by 


very long continuance and neglect, do, in 


ſome inſtances, arrive at very conſiderable 


ſizes. And although, as was obſerved, 
they are generally at firſt lax and ſoft; 
yet, when of long duration, they likewiſe, 
in ſome caſes, acquire very firm and even 
unnatural degrees of hardneſs. LOTS 
The pain attending them is not com- 


monly conſiderable; though, in ſome in- 


| * it 18 otherwiſe; and the diſcharge 
„ afforded 
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orded by them varies according to the 
ſpecies ee e to be conneo· 
ted wich. 

Ius, e 4 ee ah derm 
o mmonly uſed for ſuch riſings in ſores, 
occurs merely from neglect in a ſimple pu- 
rulent ulcer, the diſcharge frequently con- 
tinues all along tolerably good; and, on 
the contrary, when connected with an 
ulcer diſcharging any of the leaſt acrid of 
the vitiated matters, as in nme 
is the caſe, the diſcharge moſt readily ſti 

continues of the ſame. nature 
: - With reſpect to the cauſes of the diſorder ; 
when ſpeaking of fimple purulent ulcers, 
it was obſerved; that in a healthy ſtate of 
body, and eſpecially in young people, the 
new granulations that form in ſuch ſores 
are very apt to puſh forward too much, ſo 
as to riſe above the ſurface of the neigh- 
ouring parts. This; by attending to the 
directions then given, may almoſt always 
be effectually prevented; but if, in ſuch 
circumſtances, the ſore is neglected, and 
the oo are allowed to advance much 
further, 
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further, the diſorder we are now ſneaking 
of cqmes then to take place. And if not 
attended to for yet a ftill longer time, as 
with poor people eſpecially is frequently 
the caſe, even this the moſt ſimple ſpecies 
of fungus degenerates into a very trouble- 
ſome diſorder; it being in this manner, 
that the very hardeſt exereſcences are 
commonly produced. 

Another variety of the complaint * 
in the cure of wounds and ulcers of diffe- 
rent kinds, from not attending to their 
being ſound at bottom Before the. new 
granulations are allowed to proceed any 
length. In this manner, whether from 
any ſinus being left unfilled up, or from 
any corrupted parts, that may not have 
been thrown. out, continuing to act as ex- | 
traneous bodies, the granulations that firſt 
appeared {till continue to advance; but, 
inſtead of cicatriſing when on a level with 
the neighbouring ſound parts, go on ri- 
ſing conſiderably beyond them, till the 
diſeaſe now under een 1s Pretty 


far e 
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And, when in this way a fungus has 
been given riſe to, it continues to increaſe 
from day to day, till the cauſe which ori- 
ginally produced it is diſcovered and re- 

moved, either by art or nature, in con- 

ſequence of a plentiful ſuppuration being 

formed below, and burſting out; which, 
by laying open the ſeat of the complaint, 
gives room for a . treatment to take 
* 

§ 2. Of the Cure of the Fungous Ulcer. 


B a proper attention to the caſe, and 
to the different ſets of cauſes mentioned, 
it will, in general, be eaſily diſcobwd 
from which of the two the diſeaſe has ori- 
ginally proceeded: and, ſo ſoon as the 
cauſe is diſtinctly known, the method of 
cure to be purſued is juſt as certainly de- 
termined ; which, till then, could nor 
with propriety. be ſet about, as, in the two 
different caſes, the remedies as pag are 

exceedingly oppoſite. . e 
„ it is found, chat the complaint 
IONS 
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of p parts, and that there is no diſeaſe hurk< 
ing at the bottom of the ſore; when the 
fungus is of a conſiderable breadth, and. 
eſpecially when it does not riſe to any 
great height; the uſe of eſcharotics hould 
be immediately had recourſe word 2117 ar 
Of ſuch applications, a great variety 

have been recommended: by many even 
the actual cautery has been propoſed; and 
by others, we are directed to remove at 

once all ſuch parts by the ſcalpel. 

Either of theſe methods would, no 

doubt, in every caſe prove very effectual, 

and a great deal more expeditious than any 
other that can be fallen upon: but the 
very appearance of either of them carries 
with it ſo much cruelty, as effectually to 
prevent almoſt every patient from ſub- 
mitting to ſuch an operation; and that the 
more readily, as it is known to every one, 
that ſuch complaints can be juſt as cer- 
tainly, though perhaps not ſo quickly, re- 
moved by means of en more y_ | 
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Of all the artificial cauſtic preparations 
enumerated by authors, cuaſſicum lunare is, 
for ſuch purpoſes eſpecially, by much the 

| beſt. It acts more quickly, and is not at- 
tended with more pain, than many of the 
milder ſorts: we are always ſure of its do- 
ing the buſineſs effectually, which is not 
the caſe with any of the others; and it is 
not near ſo apt to run, and ſpread over the 
neighbouring parts, as ſome of the other 
compound forms of cauſtic, which is fre- 
quently a very troubleſome Anſtanes 
attending them. 

A flight touch, every . or third 
FRAY with this kind of cauſtic, will, in a 
longer or {ſhorter time, according to the 
fize and texture of the riſing, almoſt al- 
ways at length get the better of ſuch 
complaints. After the application of the 
. cauſtic, the parts ſhould be covered with 

dry lint; and not, as is commonly done, 
with any kind of unguent, which always 
tends conſiderably to fare the activity 
of ſuch remedies. 
| We have hitherto been uppoſing, that 
2 the 
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able extent, and that it is not to any great 
height raiſed above the contiguous ſound 
parts: but whenever the reverſe of theſe 
circumſtances: takes place, viz. a narrow 
baſe, and the height of the excreſcence 
_ conſiderable the moſt expeditious and ea- 
ſieſt method, then, always is, to take it off 
by lgature; which being applied at its 
root tolerably tight, and ſtraitened a little 
erery day, ſoon deſtroys the circulation 
in the ſwelling ee, lee it in 
a ſhort time to drop off. | 
When the riſing: is, nee 
narrow at the baſe, and eſpecially hen it 
is in the leaſt pendulous, a ligature can 
be applied and kept on with the greateſt 
eaſe; but when the tumour is broader be- 
low than above, it is not poſſible without 
ſome aſſiſtance to prevent its ſlipping off 
It may always, however, be certainly and 
very __ RE in che ene man- 
— 71 
A Rong Gs nods with an 9 i 
near its point and fixed in a handle, being 
Fu 
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puſhed through from one ; de 0 f | the tu= | : 


mour to the other at its baſe, and having 
two ſtrong waxed threads introduced at its 
eye, is to be again drawn back, leaving the 
threads with their ends hanging out at 


cach ſide of the ſwelling. In this ſituation, 


a firm ligature is to be formed round one 


half of the tumour, by the two extremities 
of one of the threads; and with the other 
two, the other half is in like manner to be 


comprehended; and each of them being 


from time to time properly tightened, both 

halves of the ſwelling will in general very 
_ ſoon fall off. The hint of the practice here 
recommended, was taken from the deſcrip- 


tion of a curved needle of this kind, recom- 
mended by Mr Cheſſelden, for the extirpa- 
tion, by ligature, of diſeaſed tonſils, which, 
without ſome ſuch contrivance, n ne- 
ver with propriety be attempted. 

The fungus being by either of theſe me 


95 removed, the ſore is then to be 


treated as was formerly directed for the 


management of ſimple purulent ulcers. 


The other ſpecies of fungus taken no- 


—— 
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tice of, A proceeds, as was obſerved, 


from the new granulations in ulcers not 
being raiſed on a ſure foundation, purulent 
matter or ſome other extraneous body be- 
ing lodged at the bottom of the ſore, is, in 
general, very eaſily diſtinguiſned from the 
preceding. It riſes with much greater ra- 


pidity, and is not near ſo firm; being, on 
the contrary, always more ſoft and OT 


than healthy granulations. . 


By artending to theſe, and all the phos 


<p of the ulcer, the cauſe can 
ſeldom remain long in doubt; and ſo ſoon 


as it is diſcovered, the firſt thing to be done, 


is, by a proper opening, to give free vent 


to the confined matter. After which, by 


taking care that the ſore fills properly up 
from the bottom, the cure will go eaſily on 
in the ordinary way. Nor, unleſs the fun- 


gus has been very conſiderable, can there 


ever be any occaſion for the uſe of eſcharo- 
tics; for, in ſuch caſes, the granulations 
are commonly ſo ſoft and ſpongy, as to 
waſte away of chemſelves in the courſe of 
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che cute, without any aſſiſtance. whatever 
from cauſtics. - 
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from their treatment being very different 


- Theſe, in general, ee e 


Fatigue that in local ulcers ever prove trouble- 
ſome; excepting, perhaps, that which oc- 


curs as a ſymptom in carious ulcers, and 


which in its proper ſection will be taken 


notice of. Theſe ſpecies now deſcribed, 
indeed, might no doubt be conſidered as 


' ſymptomaric; and for that reaſon, it may 
be faid, they ſhould not be allowed to con- 


ſtitute diſtin complaints: for the reaſons 
formerly given, however, and particularly 

from that which is neceſſary in any other 
ſymptom of ulcer, it was thought enen | 
to l them a | ſeparate ſection. eee 
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V. fonuous' tus is meant tha ſpecies 

of ſore with one or more openings 
running into it, from chinks of the ſame 
or of different directions; and which ge- 
nerally are ſeated in the cellular membrane, 
between the common teguments and muſ- 
eles, or berween the mme: of d fe 
ferent muſcles themſelves. _ 

Theſe different ſinuſes ſerving 3 as 5 
voirs, both for the matter formed in the 
body of the ſore, and for that afforded by 
the ſides of their own cavities, makes the 
diſcharge of all ſuch ulcers, when by preſ- 
ſure the matter is emptied. into them, ap- 

| | pear 
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pear much more conſiderable than in rea- 
| lity N 
A ſinus, as thus deſcribed, 18 the _ 
ſimple ſtate of the diſorder; and is, by 
long continuance, or by the uſe of drying 
| aſtringent applications, liable to become 
hard and callous in its internal ſurface; 
and, in ſuch a ſtate, from its ſuppoſed re- 
ſemblance to a pipe, is termed a f/ftula ; of 
which nature is the Mula in ano, a well- 
known troubleſome diſorder. = || 
The moſt frequent cauſe of ſinuſes for- 
ming in ulcers and abſceſſes, is the want 
of a free vent to the diſcharge; which, as 
it naturally falls to the moſt. depending 
| ſituation of the part, if it is not there, as 
it ought to be, let out, very eaſily inſinuates 
itſelf into the ſoft yielding ſubſtance of 
the cellular membrane, and proceeds on 
gradually till it ſomewhere or other finds 
an opening, either externally, or into ſome 
of the neighbouring cavities. | 
Very tight bandages too, applied diree- | 
ly upon ulcers, if they are not made to 
act likewiſe upon the neighbouring ſound 
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parts, for ſome way back above and below 
the ſores, are not unfrequently attended 
with the ſame effet; and in ſuch a 1 
therafors, ſhould be always avoided, 

In every caſe of recent ſinus, 3 ; 
in general, in thoſe of longer ſtanding, if 
they can be eaſily and freely got at with 
proper applications, and when the conſti- 
tution, in other reſpects, is healthy, we may 
almoſt always venture upon a favourable 
prognoſis, But when the complaint has 
been of very long continuance, and eſpe- 
cially when the different ſinuſes open into 
any of the joints, or are much out of the 
way of operation; in ſuch caſes, a cure 
becomes boch very Kficulr and doubtful. 
Nor is there, indeed, any complaint that 
more frequently baffles practitioners, than 
ſome ſpecies of this diſorder, nen 
the ee in ano. 


5 2. Of the Cure of the Sinuous Ulcer. ws ; 
Ix recent complains of this nature, we 


are directed by all the old writers,-as ald 
dy many of the moderns, to make uſe of 
VF 
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"we they call. vulnerary or healing i injec-- 
tions. And, in the more advanced ſtates 
of the diſorder, when by long continuance 
the ſides of the different ſinuſes have 
become callous, eſcharotic injections and 
powders have been recommended: But 
none of theſe haveever been found to pro- 
duce any real good effects, and a too fre- 
quent uſe of them has often rendered hard 
and callous ſuch ſinuſes as before were of 
the moſt imple nature. wb 
- Others again have adviſed, in every caſe 
of this nature, eſpecially when the com- 
plaint is at all of a fiſtulous nature, to lay 
the different ſinuſes open from' one end'to 
the other, and, by cutting out all the har- 
dened parts, ſo to convert the whole into 
one common ulcer, and to proceed after- 
wards with the cure in tiers ea 
— 
This method will, no doubt, very fre- 
quently effect a cure; but, independent 
of the great pain, and very large unſeemly 
cicatrix, which it is always the occaſion of, 
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it e in 1 every caſe, with fafery be e put 
in practice. 

Thus, when ſinuſes run very far up — 
rectum, it can never conveniently be done, 
and when, as is frequently the caſe, they 
penetrate deep, and run below either large 
blood-veſlels, tendons, or nerves, it would 
never ſurely, in theſe caſes, be adviſable to 
| Rare recourſe to ſuch treatment. or” 

But although the practice was even al- 
together free from danger, it ought, in al- 
moſt every inſtance, to be laid aſide; ſince 
we can, by a much more ſumple and leſs 
painful operation, be always as certain of 
obtaining a cure, as we ever could be, ei- 
ther by a ſimple inciſion, or by the entire 
deſtruction of parts. 
Ihe intention of cure, in every caſe of 
ſinus, is to produce a coaleſcence of its 
fades, ſo as to deſtroy . vacuity that may 
have occurred. 

And the moſt effectual means for accom- 
pliſhing this, is, firſt to make a depending 
orifice for a free exit to the matter; and 


1 by a gentle irritation, to induce, on 
8 the 
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the RED ſurface of the ſinus, a ſlight 
degree of inflammation, which by experi- 
. ence is known to be that ſtate moſt fa- 


vourable to the production of adheſion be- 
tween any two parts ; ſo that a firm union 
of the fides of the finus to one another 
may in due time be obtained. 

Now, both theſe intentions are fully an- 
ſwered by the introduction of a ſeton from 
the orifice in the ulcer, along the courſe 
of the finus, to its other exremity ; where 


an opening, large enough for the diſcharge, 
ought to be made in the manner "_ 


directed in caſes of abſceſs. 
The cord of cotton or filk ought at firſt 


to be pretty large, more or leſs ſo accord- 


ing to the capacity of the ſinus; to be di- 


miniſhed gradually, as the cure advances, 
by taking away a thread or ſo from its 
thickneſs. every ſecond or third day. And 


at laſt, when the diſcharge is greatly leſ- 
fened, by the vacuity occaſioned by the 
finus being moſtly filled up, the ſeton 
ſhould be totally withdrawn; and a ban- 


dage ſomewhat tight being applied over the 


part, 


* 
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part, and continued for ſome time 2 | 
a complete cure will, in n be in * | 


time effected. 
The firſt ſtep to be taken then, in all 


caſes of ſinus, is to diſcover the direction 
in which they run; and which may com- 


monly be eaſily done, either by the intro- 


duction of a probe, or by obſerving where 


the matter points on being allowed to col- 
le for ſome time, and from whence it 
comes, on the part's being preſſed. And 
into every finus that opens into the ulcer, 
a ſeton, as above A ſhould be intro- 


duced. - 
This method of curing anuſes, by che 


uſe of the ſeton, is free from all manner of 


danger, and is admiſſible in almoſt every 


caſe of finus that can occur. Even when 
finuſes run deep among the muſcles and 


blood-veſſels ; and when it would be un- 
ſafe, therefore, to uſe either the ſcalpel or 


acrid injections; ſetons, by means of the 
director, as formerly directed for abſceſſes, 


may be always had Feen to Ie _ 


| greateſt rr. 945 
„ The 
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"The practice here recommended is ſel- | 
dom found to fail in any caſe of ſimple 

. finus; and it, in general, even anſwers in 

ſuch as are conſidered as real fiſtulz. 

If it was not for the inconvenience - 
which this application would, in that fitu- 
ation, always occaſion, I have no ſort of 
doubt but the ſeton would prove a much 
more effectual remedy in caſes of fiſtula 
in ano, than any other that has as yet been 
employed. In ſimilar caſes of this kind 

that occur in the perineum, I have known 
it uſed with the greateſt advantage : And 
it is in that ſituation, indeed, particularly 
proper; as the cicatrix formed after the 
opening cof a long ſinus, in the common 
method, with a ſcalpel, proves there fre- 
quently more troubleſome and Ringel 0 to 

the patient, than even the ori * — 
it was intended to remove. | 

The ſinuſes, by theſe means, Nag at 
laſt removed, the ulcers they have been 


connected with are then to be cured in 
the ordinary manner, as directed, in one 


-0E other * the different ſections, for the 
n. 


1 


ſpecies of ſore ding may 7 happen to > belong 


» 
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This part of ſurgery, it may he obſer- 
ved, is much indebted to the ingenious ' 
Mr Pott, for the ſimplicity he has been, 
in a great meaſure, the means of introdu- 
_ cing, in the treatment of fiſtulous com- 

plaints in ano and in perineo, In all of 
which, as was already remarked, it uſed 
formerly to be, and with many indeed ſill 

is, the practice to cut the affected parts out 
entirely, whether they are much hardened 
or not: which not only occaſions a great 
deal of unneceſſary pain, but very ſeldom _ 
produces ſuch an agreeable or ſpeedy cure 
as is obtained by merely laying the parts 
open with a fimple inciſion; and which 
is all that, even in the moſt obſtinate caſes, 
ſhould be ever attempted. For, if a cure 
cannot be obtained by ſuch an operation 
alone, or by the ſeton, when it can be 
uſed, as we have lately adviſed, cutting 
out the parts never will effect it, unleſs _ 
they are all evidently in a ſeirrhous ſtate; 
in which caſe, * of the diſeaſed 
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parts may, 1 no doubt, in ſome caſes, be 
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= Obſervations on the Callaus Ulcer, 
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4 * N W is ; ſaid 1 to be EVEN aa its 
4 edges, inſtead of contracting, and ſo 
diminiſhing the ſize of the ſore, keep at a 
ſtand; turn ragged,” and at laſt, by acqui- 
ring a preternatural thickneſs, often riſe 
conſiderably above the level of the neigh- 
bouring parts: And, as it is generally 
from neglect, or improper treatment, that 
ulcers do turn callous, the diſcharge af- 
forded by them is gent 4 e viti- 
an” ard N 8 LET * We 
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It is in this ſpecies of ulcer chiefly; too, 
that varicoſe veins occur as a ſymptom, 
eſpecially when the complaint is ſeated 


in the lower extremities.” - This ſeems to 


be owing, not only to the difficulty the 


blood, in ſuch fituations, meets with in ; 
its return to the heart; but, in a great 


meaſure, to the ſtricture occaſioned by 
the calloſities on the courſe of the differ- 
ent veins ; a circumſtance which, i in ex- 


tenſive Sos of this kind, muſt, no doubt, 

have a conſiderable influence, — 
By many, even late writers, this ſpecies | 

of ulcer has been always termed varicoſe; 


| from their ſuppoſing ſuch ſores to proceed 


from, and to be as it were fed by, mat- 


ter furniſhed to them from theſe ſwelled 


veins, which frequently, to APP 


ſeem to open into them 


This error, however, it 35 evident, Fry 


| f 


Fa proceeded from want of attention to 


together with a miſtaken notion with re- 
Z ok to the kamen of = and other 


kinds 
* See Turner's An of Suge Vol. II. p. 3+ 
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ceding eſſay, to be an opinion e he 


neous bodies are left to remain too long 
in their cavities ; ſuch ſubſtances come at 


till, in conſequence of the uſual preſſure | 
from the neceſſary bandages, they natural- 


2 34 ole watt, on . Part IT; 
kinds of matter; which were ae, | 
in general, ſuppoſed to circulate with, and 


to be depoſited from, the blood; but which 
has already been demonſtrated, in the pre- 


void of any real foundation, | 
With reſpect to the cauſes of calloſities 
in ulcers, it may be remarked, that they 
may all be reduced to the general head " I 
neglect and improper management. When 
ſores are injudiciouſly treated, either by 
irritating or by very relaxing applications; 
or when entirely neglected, ſo that fun- 
gous excreſcences are either allowed to a- 
riſe, or different dreſſings and other extra- 


laſt to ſtand greatly in oppoſition to the 
farther diminution or contraction of the 
ulcers. And, the ſmall veſſels of their 
edges being thus prevented from proceed 
ing farther in a proper direction, puſh 
upwards, and ſometimes even backwards, 
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ly come to acquire a morbid hardneſs or 
calloſity; and which, ſo long as it is al- 
lowed to remain, very effectually prevents 
the accompliſhment of a cure, however 
judiciouſly the ſores may in other W828 85 


be treated. 


* 


1 2. Of the Cure of the Callous U ler. 2 0 


FROM the confiderition' of che fore- 
mentioned cauſe of the diſorder, the firſt - 
ſtep towards a cure, it is evident, ſhould ; 


conſiſt in its total removal. 
— Thug any improper applications, which, 


till then, may have been uſed, ſhould be 
immediately laid afide; and if any fun- 


gous or other extraneous body appears to 
be doing miſchief, theſe and every other 


obſtruction to a cure ought as ſoon as 


poſſible to be removed. This being tho- 


roughly accompliſhed, and the ſore brought 


to a clean healing condition, the different 
calloſities are then to be deſtroyed; for till 


that is completely effected, it is in vain 
by any kind of application to expect a cure. 
In very recent inſtances of ſuch com- 


Plaints, 


F-.: 
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plaints, warm emollient cataplaſms, con- 
tinued for a proper length of time, will 
ſometimes, by ſoftening the calloſities, 
without any other application, anſwer e- 
very intention of cure. Bur it is only 
in the earlieſt periods of the diſorder that 
theſe ever prove effectual; for when it has 
been of long ſtanding, ſo that the edges 
of the fore have acquired much preter- 
natural hardneſs, neither the uſe of emol- 
lients, nor of gum-plaſters, as recommend- 
ed by many authors, are ever attended 
with any remarkable advantages. 
. _ The only remedy then to be had re- 
courſe to, is the ſcalpel or cauſtic: And as 
this laſt, when properly managed, is equal- 
ly certain with the other, it ſhould, as the 
eaſieſt method, be always had recourſe to; 
and, for reaſons mentioned in a former 
ſection, the lunar cauſtic ſhould be here 
likewiſe preferred. The hardened parts 
being rubbed gently over with it, once 
in two or three days, or as frequently as 
the ſlough occaſioned by its preceding ap- 
plication falls of, the calloſities will there- 
1 5 , = by 
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dyn „ ſoon got the better ny 
and the ſore having been preyioully, as 
already directed, reduced almoſt to the 


ſtate of a ſimple purulent ulcer, is after» ; 
wards to be treated accordingly. © 
In the liſt of ſymptoms, as fortnerly 
enumerated, varicoſe veins were mention- 
ed as one. Theſe, it might be imagined, 
when the cauſe which produced them was 
removed, would likewiſe diſappear. This, 
however, is very ſeldom the caſe; for parts 
that have once loſt their tone entirely, do 
not often ſoon recover it again. So that 
here, as in other caſes, independent of the 
removal of the original cauſe of | theſe 
ſwellings in the veins, we mult alſo pay 
ſome attention to their ſupport, in order 
that they may the more W recover 
their former ſtrengtn. 
For this purpoſe, nothing lis ever 3 
found ſo effectual, as the laced ſtocking, 
or ſpiral bandage, as formerly recon 
3 for different circumſtances in the 
cure of ſores. In order to have a proper 
, however, in every caſe of wider 
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Gy long ſtanding, it ought to be e 
for a very conſiderable time: And there 
is not, it may be obſerved, any inſtance 
of the complaint ever being ſo bad, but 
that, in this way alone, either an entire 
cure may be obtained, or the inconveni- 
ence at leaſt ſo far palliated, as to render 
quite unneceſſary that operation frequent 
iy recommended, of extirpating, as in 
_ caſes of e SER the diſeaſed or wee 
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Obhervationt on the Carious Ulcer. 
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B che term Carious Ulcer, is here 
underſtood that f pecies of the diſorder 
only, which is connected with a local af- 


bien of a bone. For — the ſpina 
ven- 
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ventoſa, rickew, and ſome other diſurders | 
of the bones, may, in particular circum- 
ſtances, perhaps, come under the ſame 
denomin ation; yet as it is probable, that 
ſuch affections as occur in theſe ain 
are connected · with, and depend upon, 
ſome cam] diſorder of the ſyſtem, and 
which with more propriety. comes under 
the province of medicine than of ſurge- 
ry, their conſideration here, it is evident, 
would be deviating very much from our 
plan: All that is here intended, being to 
give as clear and conciſe a deſeription 
as poſſible of that ſpecies of caries in 
which ſurgery is more particularly inter- 
eſted; and in which, by proper attention, 
we often have it in our power to be of 
more real ſervice, than in almoſt any other 
chronic diſorder that comes under the 8 
management of a ſurgeon. N 
It may likewiſe be obſerved, chat fo far N 
as theſe diſeaſes of the bones above - menti- 
oned are to be conſidered as local affections, 
and which, after the removal of the general 


quently the caſe, the different directions, 
afterwards given, then apply with equal 


propriety to them; as to the eu "__ 


W that occur. 


The moſt clear hd W * a can 


| be given of a caries, 1s, that it is a diforder 
of the bones, of exactly the ſame nature 
as a ſpbacehus or gangrene is of the ſoft 


parts; a circumſtance that will clearly ap- 


pear, both from che ſymptoms, Writ and | 


method of cure. 
The blood-veſſels in bones not being 
near ſo numerous, in proportion, as in 


the ſofter parts of the body, the anaſto- 


moſing of different veſſels cannot in them 


occur ſo frequently; ſo that, when any 
conſiderable artery of a bone happens to 


be deſtroyed, the parts ſupplied by it na- 


turally ſuffer much more than what, from 


a ſimilar cauſe, any of the _ Organs 
would do. 
And, as all che blood-veſſets of bones 


are communicated to them through their 
frevonding membrane the perioſteum, 


; aderable way, before penetrating deeper, 
it is not very uncommon for a caries to 


occur in a which has ſuffered no 


other apparent injury than that of having 
a very ſmall portion * its * 
deſtroyed. "$70 3 


I would not, 1 have it Alt 


Rood, that a caries muſt always neceſſarily 


follow a deſtruction of any part of the pe- 
Tioſteum; for the contrary of that very 


frequently happens: And unleſs the injury 
has been ſo conſiderable as, at the ſame 
time, either to affect the mechaniſm of 
the bone itſelf, or to occaſion, as was ob- 
ſerved, the deſtruction of ſome principal 
artery, Caries never will occur merely from 


the perioſteum being abraded; but when 


ever an accident has had elites of theſs 


effects, the other will my OM cer- 


: tainly” „ 
From the firſt appearance of a Lan 


after being laid bare, unleſs its ſubſtance 


has been evidently affected, we never can 


at once determine preciſely, whether a ca- 


ries Will Il fucceed or not. In mere abraſions 


Q RW a of 
1 8 
. 
* 
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et 
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ol che perioſteum 1 ts 
I would, from a number of obſervations, 
ay, there is at leaſt an equal chance has 
it will not: a ſhort time, eg x will 
always reſolve the uncertainty. nr 
For if, at the end of the Furt aay at 


* fartheſt, à bone that has been denuded ſtill 


retains its natural appearance, we may, in 
general, with tolerable certainty conclude, 
that no carious affection is to ſucceed; and 
may accordingly go on with ſafety in the 
treatment, as in every caſe of ſimple 
wound; which, in no caſe, can with pro- 
priety be attempted, whilft any uncertain- 
ty remains with reſpect to the ſtate of the 
bone: And hence the great conſequence 
of being able ſoon to determine, whether 
a bene laid bare is _ attacked with 6 ca- 
ries DAR: is r N in ar 
For if, 3 want of A. a cure 
ſhould be attempted. in a cafe where caries 
is to follow, and ſhould, as it frequently | 
might do, ſucceed, the whole fabric would 
be again to deſtroy, much unneceſſary pain 


— N and a per- 


10 1 | manent 


—— 


£ 1 * 

* 
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| nianens: cure be much W r 
than 1 it had n anne 
firſt. eee e un 
In general, ede trendy re 
marked, if ſach an accident is to termi 
in caries, it uſually ſhews' ;clelfin-2- very 
wort ti time. By the end of the third or 
th day at fartheſt, the bone MS - 
loſe its natural healthy appearance, tutris 
firſt of a pale white, gon; gets tight 
ITS J 3 
er this begins eee caln be no 
Jong A doubt of what wy _ theiconſes | 
41 00% 07 e Fes i olodt 
wy Lometimes continues, bete, in 
that ſtate for a good m y days, and"by 
degrees' gets a more deep ll — ap- 
pearance; in which Way it commonly re- 
mains for a longer or ſhorter time, accord 
ing to the violence of the inflicting eauſt; 
and afterwards goes through thie different 
ſtages of brown; light dark, c. till it has 
acquired 4 darkneſs of the deepeſt dye, a 
| puck « which that of audit dene is 
. 


\ 


E degree of en: 11 
The diſcharge from ſuch m is never 


| en tence of good pus; is * 
b | conſiderably thinner; and, from the firſt 
earance of caries, acquires a moſt diſ- 
| agreeable fetor, which — turns more 
conſiderable as the different ſtages of the 
diſorder advance; ey at laſt, too, it gets a 
blackiſh hue; at the ſame time that it fre- 
quently becomes exceedingly acrid. 
0 As the ſeveral degrees of blackneſs' or 
thcation go on, {mall foramina or 
Holes __ 4 as it were to form f in the dif- 
| ſiderably, til even the moſt ſolid bones ac- 
quire a kind of ſpongy appearance. In 
this ſituation, the mortified portion gene- 
rally becomes looſe, and, adn; preſſed 
upon, a conſiderable quantity of a fattiſh- 
like matter, with an intolerable fetor, can 
commonly be forced out from the different 
openings; which ſo taints the whole diſ- 
charge from the ulcer, and gives it ſuch a 
ver j peculiar mel, as to render it ſcarce 
| - PR” 


— what iris, 18 ever to be 2 
as to an ulcer being attended with a carious 


bone, or not. as ſo much that this cir- 
cumſtance alone affords almoſt as certain | 


a diſtinction in caſes e N 
that can be gen. „ 

In ulcers arteniledi with a e 

hi fleſhy parts never have a healthy ap- 


pearance; are ſoft and more flabby than 


natural; and, inſtead of a florid red, have 
rather a dark brown, together with OP 


what of a glazed complexion. - -'/ // 
The granulations, however, 3 1 


vance quickly enough; and would fre- 


quently proceed even much too far, if they 


were not prevented by art; which it is al- 


ways neceſſary to do, till the diſeaſed part 


of the bone is either caſt off by the efforts 


of nature or cut out by art, ſo as that the 
cure may take place e certainty from 
And when ne- 


the bottom of the ſore. 


glected for any confidlirable\ tina; theſe 
ſoft productions in carious ulcers fre- 
dean increaſe ſo 3 as to form 

WTF -- very 


A 


Me have hitherto been ſuppoſing, that 
only a portion of the ſubſtance of a bone 
bas been affected; but the ſame phenomena 

. likewiſe occur when the caries has been ſo 

c0onſiderable, as ta affect a bone through its 

W bole circumference. - Only, in chat caſe, 

. the caries generally advances more . 

ly; and, in the one, a cure is ſome | 
obtained by a ſingle lamina or ſo binge 
off; whereas, in the other, the wholethick- 
neſs of the nee ue to be 
taken out. inalge 
Such are che Aiferene: | appearances ef” 
aries; proceeding; from an external acci- 
dent that has laid-the bone fairly open to 
view: but the fame kind of diſeaſe occurs 
frequently in a more latent manner; and, 
in ſuch caſes, proves always, in — 
ſpect, a great deal more troubleſome. 

| llcers af long ſtanding above the tibia, 0 

or any other bone not thickly covered with 
fltleſh, merely by che matter infinuating it» 

= ap {elf to che perioſteum, and there producing 
|, W that mem 

8 FL. br * 


2 remain, ffectualli eee — 
per cure of all fuch ſores, notwithſtanding 
the uſe of every application that can be 
had recourſe to. For when, 


à cicatrix happens in ſuch circumſtances 
to be procured, it proves conſtantiy 2 
temporary cure only, as the diſeaſe, lake 
courſe of enn een Dune breaks 
our again. - „Nals 
In ſuch 5 adi io ulceras 
tion is not attended with a great deſtruc- 
tion of parts, ſo· that the bone ſtill remains 
with a tolerable thick covering, a caries is 
not always eaſily diſtinguiſſied; ſo that 
practitioners are frequently, for ſome time, 
at a loſs how to proceed in the cure: With 


a little attention, however, and eſpecially 
with the aſſiſtance of experience in former 


in conſe- 


' fimilar circumſtances, a ſpoiled bone ys 


n general, be readily. enough detected. 
"When a probe can be introduced a. 
QF. 


* 


1 


* 
— 


ſo ſmall, that no inſtrument proper for the 


eee nihon 
can thereby be got to the bone, if a c 
neſs of its ſurface is diſcovered, * caſe 
becomes then altogether evident. | 
Such information, however, is ing vi 


| ways to be obtained: for frequently there 


is no evident opening in the ſurface of the 
' ſore; and, if there are any, they are often 


purpoſe can get admiſſion, And on other 


. occaſions, again, when the opening is even 


tolerably large, and when a caries does cer- 
tainly exiſt; yet the diſeaſed part cannot 
be got at with the probe, from the ſinus 
leading to it running either obliquely, or 
perhaps in different winding directions. 
Although in ſuch caſes, however, the 
bone itſelf cannot be immediately reached; 
yet, by attending properly to the appear- 
ance of the ſore and nature of the diſ- 
charge, we need not b often be at N great 
ale”: 4 
If a caries of the PRES dans: ddd aa 
any new parts which may have appeared 
in * ee are commonly, as was for- 


5 e 


ö \ ' 


| cena for and fabby; and, 
place of a regular ſurface, the new granu- 
lations ſprout up in different cluſters, of 
the ſize of ſmall nuts or ſo; and, inſtead 
of a healthy red appearance, have uſually 
a dark brown complex ion. 
Theſe, together with the diſcharge be⸗ 
ing of a thin, dark, greaſy appearance, 
and eſpecially when attended with that 
peculiar abominable fetor which ſpoiled 
bones always have, prove almoſt as con- 
vincing circumſtances” as if 7 bre ie 
was s laid n 83 | | 


8 1 * 8 N and Progngſis of the. Curious 


f : 
; 7 . 


THERE have commonly been enumera- 
ted by authors, as the cauſes of - caries, 


whatever accidents could occaſion either 


denudation, loſs of ſubſtance, or erofion 
of a bone. But it is a circumſtance well. 
known to every practitioner, ' that the 


common teguments and perioſteum are | 


7; __ 6 3 without any 


carious . 


a ant en the part II. 


carious nnen ; and that even ; 
a very conſiderable loſs of ſubſtance in a 
bone may, and frequently does, occur, 
Without ae men 10 5 70 aun xt 
The Enes Ae in W of | 
_ caries, may be ſaid to be, whatever can, . 
|| by eroſion or otherwiſe, deſtroy the cir- 
| + eulation in the whole or in ay pare * a 
| bone. 951 0304 
* As ſuch, may * doth Wolndsis in 
e Gbit affect either the perioſteum 
or bones; violent contuſions and inflam- 
mation of the perioſteum, from whatever 
- _ "eauſe-it may proceed, when it ends either 
in abſceſs or gangrene; the acrid matter 
of ulcers penetrating to, and deſtroying, 
dhe perioſteum ; and laſtly, the improper 
application of ſharp acrid ſpirits and pow- 
7 ders to bones merely laid bare, a practice 
5 recommended by almoſt all . ancient 
writers on this part of ſurgery. | 
Hit 26; obſerved above, that 10% of a- 
ſtance in a bone does not always produce 
caries. Thus, very conſiderable portions 
WONT: --- | | : of 
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of the cranium, it is well known, are 
quently taken out when fractured, with 
out any caries of the remaining part of 
the bone enſuing; and that the ſame cir- 
cumſtance likewiſe happens, in ſome in- 
ſtances, in other parts of the body, I have 
had __ Hark _ ME convin- 
ced of. 3743 785 INT 
That Pere occurrences, omerer, oo 15 
not to be met with ſo frequently in 15 
bones as in thoſe of the Mn ages 
denied: and the reaſon of it very probably 
is, there being a greater proportion of 
blood veſſels ſent to the bones of the ſkull 
than to any of the long ones; whereby, 
an accident, that may be ſufficient for ſe- 
parating one part of a bone from another, 
1 not there ſo readily” ar 21 E 
r parts, as in the hard uw If 
the extremities; in which the blood-veſlels 
are much more ſparingly diſtributed: 
And to ſuch a ſtoppage we have already 
endeavoured- to thew 10 — of 


caries is to be ttrihuted. N 
WY 8 . | | pol 
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2 In every inſtance of caries, the progno- 
ſis to be formed muſt depend upon a 
variety of circumſtances: * n of 
5548 . 

The ſituation of the diſeaſed parts; the 
nature and organiſation of the affected 
bone; the nature and degree of the inflict- 
ing cad; ; the fize of the caries ; : age and 
habit of the patient. 

Thus it will be readily. allowed, that a 
g caries in any of the bones of the ſkull, ribs, 
or vertebræ, from theſe parts being fitu- 
ated above or upon organs ſo immedi- 
ately neceſſary for life, muſt be attended 
with more riſk, than a diſeaſe, in every 
other reſpect of the ſame nature, in 4 
a the bones of the extremities. - 

For a ſimilar reaſon too, a caries ata 


near to any of the j joints, from the danger 


of theſe becoming affected, is always at- 
tended with more riſk, than when the 
diſeaſe is Ce" to bro middle hs a 
bone. | C 

The nature or teitußt of a Adi too, wits 
no nn influence in W caſe anon 3 


ex 


exfoliations being a Ae in 
the hard and compact, une in the more 
ſoft vaſcular bones. Thus, although, as 
was already remarked, diſorders of this 
kind are attended with more riſk on the on 
ſkull than elſewhere; yet a caries, when 1 
firuated there, if it is to be cured at all, 1 
never proves near ſo tedious as when * 1 
hard ſubſtance of the tibia is affected... 
he nature of the cauſe which erg fant 1» 9 
that diſorder, has likewiſe a confiderable - 
effect in determining the prognoſis. Thus oy 
a wound with a ſharp. cutting inſtrument; . 
that may have deſtroyed not only ſome of 
the perioſteum, but even part of the bone 
itſelf, does not generally produce either 
ſuch a deep or extenſive caries, as com- 
monly ſucceeds to violent contufions of bones, 1 
with eee no inte NOI _ 
ſtance. N 4 = 1 
Ihe extent of his diſeaſed part too, it | 
was obſerved, likewiſe influences the cure 
conſiderably. This is no doubt the caſe 
in every ſpecies of ulcer, but is more Par- 
nn fo in all. Wen for ir 16 


con- p 
> 2 Xs * p 
4 . o 
' 8 I 71 
7 FX 


age der be Pare | 


of a dera, übt Aae ſpoiled bone, than what 

in general muon: Karen for one 1 f 

ar kes ladiy, as in every ſpecies: of wy 
os patient being young or old, healthy 
or otherwiſe, are circumſtances which oc- 
caſion very conſiderable differences in the 
cure. And it is from a due attention to 
the fereral cirrunſtucces enumerated; that 


"ey & te Cie of th Gare) bin., 15 
3 pp an 0b ni 
Cy Lais being a 9 os 9 
bones, as mortification is in 
the foft parts, no cure, it is evident, can 
with propriety be attempted, till the re- 
moval of all fuck. n as, are ann is 
 ccampliſhed. ./ U 
For f. either by accident © or dee 0s 


e the dead portion of che bone 


ae * not 


Salts vil.  carious Ulcer. = 255" 


Fi » 


cotta any canada at he hving 


2 ſound parts, vy ould, by acting as an EX 


traneous irritating body, ſoon produce an 
abſceſs or collection of matter, and ſo 
wares cy TE _ parts W 


** ? 88 ik 4 
date ituti 


of diſeaſed mortified parts from ſuch as 


remain ſound, is, in general, accompliſh-- 
ed by a natural exertion of the ſyſtem. 
The courſe which nature falls e to 


effect this, ſeems, as was formerly parti 


cularly remarked when treating of gan- 
grene, to be through the intervention of 


a ſlight degree of inflammation,” excited 
upon the extremities of the remaining 
ſound parts, which Lie as it were, a 
penn Meme he egy Tuch e as are 
diſeaſed. 2 70973 _ 
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tion, a ſerous exſudation from the mouths 

of the ſound veſſels is produced; a fappn= 
ation is accordingly brought about, with 


production of new granula- 


— 


tions, which, "MY ſoon effectually de- 
„ dach 
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welk all the diſeaſed from: his: ur parts. 


This 1s evidently the proceſs, in ſuch 
aid of mortification as occur in the ſofter 


parts of the body; and, with a very little 


attention, the ſame phenomena are obſer- 
vable in every caſe of caries. Only in the 
latter, from there being in the bones, as 
was formerly remarked, a more ſparing 
diſtribution of blood-veſſels, and conſe- 
quently not ſuch a diſpoſition to inflam- 
mation, nature does not in them, there- 
fore, get her e in nn fo wy 
accompliſhed. Th 

It is from a Au attention to this WY 
had recourſe to by the ſyſtem for freeing. 
itſelf from fuch diſorders,” that we ought 
tobe directed in making the different ap- 
plications for a cure; and indeed, by at- 
tending properly to this circumſtance alone, 
more real advantages are always to be ob- 


rained in the treatment of caries, than can 


ever be got from any other plan. And in 


this way, too, we win it frequently in our 


power to accompliſh, in apr what 
ol, <7 bs « wes A. re * „ 1 — 5 1 nature, 


„„ oo 


1 1 
Sea. vn. 
nature, if let to herfels, mould require 
many more months to eſſec . 


: n ſiderations, 
principal indication, ba every. 
caſe of caries, ſhould be, by proper apphca- 
tions frequently reiterated, to excite,” and 
continue as long as may be neceſſary, ſuch - 
a degree of inflammation in the adjoĩning 
ſound parts of the — as may be requi- 
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ite for the ene aten af di, 
ren. * : PETS 41 241744 CE 


At 4 eie eb abe e the diſ- 
eaſed part of the bone we. ſuppoſe to be 
amen which in the caſe of caries, 
as firſt deſcribed, is from the beginning 
the caſe; and which nm in the other, be 

brought about, by def eee 
and other pars char cover: it, ſo ſoon as dhe 
caries from the <— Wann 
known to exiſt. WY anch, 


open, as is web N For; getting 38 
the diſeaſe of the bone in its full extent. 
This by a mere inciſion along the courſe | 
L bee, may in general be done; d 
R 
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when the 8 extends over any conſi- 
derable ſurface in . it becomes ne- 
eeſſary to make a crucial inciſion, or even 
to take away part of the teguments altoge- 
ther. And till the diſeaſe of the bone is 
entirely removed, it is neceſſary, by a due 
attention from time to time, to prevent 
the formation of new parts, at leaſt ſo far 
as might in — ut the _ 
ration of the caries:®! «- 

Whether authors 5 ever bad d in view 
ſuch an indication as the one abovemen- 
tioned, for the cure of caries, I know not: 
_ the-! means fallen upon, in ſuch caſes, 2 


ee contrary to thoſe which, for 
ſuch an effect, ought to be purſued; and 
very much oppoſite to thoſe means now 
made cuſe of by many ane r 


much greater ſucceſs. . 


The directions laid a all * old 
writers on chis ſubject, and which are ſtill 
dentinted by ſome of che moderns, are, 
zu every cle ** een or even = 
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i 3 i 
of aloes, euphorbium, myrrh, and other 
warm gums. Thus, it is probable, they 

were originally led into, with a view to 3 
correct the great degree of fetor and pu- = 

trefaction that in caſes of carious bones ä 
always takes place: and from cuſtom onlx | 
the practice has been continued, without 
effects ſuch applications ever can have, 
farther than that of correcting the ſmell, 
is to irritate and inflame the ſoft parts ot 
For, when the caries is of any confider- 
able depth, ſuch ſubſtances can never pe- 
netrate to or affect the ſound parts of the 
bone, where alone, by the irritation they 
would occaſion, ſome inſtaence * * 8 
I i 
And again, when no caries or afeQion 
of that kind has appeared, ſuch applications 
to bones merely denuded of their perioſ- 
teum, can never, in any reſpect, benecef- 
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70 9 ply diſorder "m were intended to 
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er great remedy at by 


almoſt every author, in the more advanced 
| ſtages of caries eſpecially, i is the actual cau- 


tery. This, however, independent of the 


many objections made to it by patients, 
from the pain and cruelty attending it, is 


evidently, from its nature, a very injudi- N 


cious application in all ſach diſorders: and 
although many have no doubt recovered 


when the cautery has been made uſe of, 
there can be little doubt, but that the ſame 
complaints would have been ſooner re- 
moved, had no ſuch remedy been had re- 


courſe to; for in whatever way we con- 


ſider it to be applied, its elſeQu.s oF evi- 
danny be pernicious. 
If the cautery be applied in nh a man- 


ner, as entirely to deſtroy the diſeaſed parts 


of che bone, as is commonly recommended, 
the ſound parts underneath, from the de- 
ow: of heat neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
muſt „ * ſuffer ſo much, 

ID 3 FR | as 


thoſe interided to be co gt 
And, on the contrary, when uſed iy 2 
more ſparing manner, the diſeaſed part of 
the bone will not be removed, at the ſame 
time that a very great riſk will ſtill be run 
of retarding the natural exertion of the 
ſyſtem for the removal of the diſeaſe: for 
even a ſlight degree of heat will effect the 
deſtruction of ſuch granulations as nature 
may for that purpoſe have already formed; 
and the juſt medium, it may be remarked; 
neceſſary for deſtroying the morbid, with- 
out affecting the ſound n is N poſ- 
_ ſible to be determined. Leerer 
When, for any e aden the 
ad cautery might not be judged proper, 
it has been recommended, by the - ſame 
authors, to make uſe of different artificial 5 
cauſtic preparations; and by others, as the 
ſhorteſt proceſs, to ſtrike off at once all the 
diſeaſed parts with a chiſel and mallet. 
But the ſame objections ſtated to the uſe 
of the cautery, hold- equally ſtrong with 
has to theſe : ſo that, in every caſe of 
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_ caries, all ſuch precarious applications 
ſhould be entirely laid aſide; and chat eſ- 
pecially as we have it in our power to ac- 
compliſh the ſame indication in 2 much 
more ſafe and certain manner. 

For the purpoſe of exciting a ny | 
Sign of inflammation, the moſt effeQual 
and ſafeſt method, and which, in ſlight 
caſes of the diforder, proves always ſuffi- 
cient, is the making a number of ſmall 
perforations all over the ſurface of the cari- 
ous bone, to ſuch a depth as to give the 
patient a very little pain, and no farther. 
This operation being, in different parts, 
renewed every third day or ſo, the diſeaſed 
portion of the bone, in the courſe of a ſhort 
time, not only toſes the coheſion of its own 
parts; but a gentle inflammation being, 

by the ſame means, raiſed and kept up, 
till a free ſappuration is produced, the 

_ whole mortified maſs is generally, in a ſhort 
time thereafter, entirely thrown off 

| Theſe perforations are very conveniently 
and effeQually made by a pin or perfora- 
tor, ſuch as is uſed for fixing the head of 


— andi hich ang Sn , 
handle of that inſtrument, not the one in 
common uſe, but that which reſembles the 
tool made uſe of by coopers for perfota- 
ting caſks, it is thereby wrought 3 ch. 
great deal of eaſe, as well as eXped1 101 = 
Although the operation, as now dev 
ſcribed, in general anſwers ee 
in ſlight caſes of caries, which are not of 
great extent, and which do not penetrate 
deeper than the firſt or ſecond. lamella of 
the bone; yet when the diſeaſe is very ex- 
tenſive, and eſpecially when it goes deep 
into the ſubſtance of a bone, it ſhortens 
the proceſs conſiderably, if, in place of 
che perforator, a * ſmall ee 
pan is employed. 
This inſtrument * 2 at 3 
diſtances over the ſurface of the caries, and 
carried juſt ſo deep as to give the patient a 
very little pain, as formerly directed, tends 
conſiderably to the production of that de- 
gree of inflammation which in all ſuch 
caſes we have ſhewn to be ſo neceſſary. And 
at * ſame time, by en rentind as It were, 
+ 7 4 es a 


Ses, VL. eee. _—_ 
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a very large c eine ſo many ſmaller 
diſeaſed parts, their ſeparation from the 
ſound bone below comes to be much more 
ceaſily effected, than if the whole ſurface 
* ſtill remained in one continued piece. 
So ſoon as any of the parts looſen at the 
* their 1 ſeparation may be always 
greatly haſtened, by pug be- 
low them the end of a ſpatula or 
levator, ſo as to WN cher edges a "_ 
little upwards. F TEE 
Ihe head wo a common | pats; is very ; 
N made uſe of for taking out a piece 
entirely, when bones happen to be carious 
through the whole courſe of their different 
lamellz; but, in that Nate of the diſeaſe 
we are now ſpeaking of, it is not ſuppoſed 
to have got ſuch a length, and conſequent- 
ly ſuch a practice could not a pro- 
F take placgGG. | 
After the uſe of either of ha FRIES 
tioned inſtruments, the ulcer is'to be dreſ- 
| ſed in the common methods. Only, ſo long 
as any of the carious bone remains, the 
Faeser and fetor are commonly ſo 
conn 


Fave ns Kine: — a8, — 1 4. | 
view to the correction of g this 


obtained, by calling) e bai with. 
lint ſoaked in a ſtrong decoction of Jeſuits 
bark and walnut- tr 
ſore being, at the ſame time, dreſſed as 
So ſoon as the carious parts are all en- 


tirely removed, the whole being then in tje 


ſtate of a ſimple purulent ſore, 11 ought to 


be treated ſo accordingly: for, although we 
are particularly directed by the greateſt 


number of authors, never, in any caſe of 


caries, or of denuded bone, to make uſe of 


ointments, or any kind of greaſy applica- 
tion; yet, as there was never any juſt reaſon - 


given for ſuch a prohibition, I long ago 


made trial of applications of that kind i * 
caſes of caries; and, no inconvenience ari- 
ing from: the practice, I _ ane: that 


them Ju — as to other 
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leaves; the reſt of the 


\ 


55 On 42 looking Into Aa treatiſe nl carious 
bones, by the late celebrated Dr Monro, I 


am happy to find the point in queſtion ſup- 
ported by wee an eminent 
practitioner; who, after ſpeaking of the 
application of ſtony medicines to bones, 


not only admits of it as %%, but recom- 
mends the practice as exceedingly - 2½ fol, 


and ſays, *© I can now, after a great many 
trials, aſſure you, that no medicines ſo ef- 
fectually prevent the corruption of bones 
laid bare, and 4%, to cover them ſo . 
with fleſh, as ointment s. 

Me have hitherto been una as was 
already obſerved, that the diſeaſe does not 
penetrate far into the ſubſtance or body of 


a bone: but when that happens to be the 


caſe, ſo that a conſiderable portion, per- 
haps, of its whole circumference is affee- 


| ih or, as frequently happens, the diſeaſe 


even _— the "Oe n=: the 
_ ſhorteſt 


we” PIE ſame eee 


ticular account of the ſeveral ſpecies, of caries;-with a liſt of 
authors in different a ages, from Hippocrates downwards, that 


ö have wrote upon it, with the ſeveral methods of cure pro- 
— poſed by each. Vid. Vol. V. of Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, 


nr * 


— 
all the diſeaſed parts, either with the head 


of a trepan, frequently n or by 


means of a ſmall ſpring-ſuuxx. 
In many ſituations this may often be 


eaſily done; particularly in the ſkull, in 
ee eee as alſo in 
thoſe of the lege and arms, when the 
caries does not run into the necks and 


heads of the bones, ſo as to affect the joints: 
In which event, if an anchyloſis does not 
enſue, or if nature does not ſome how or 
other effect a cure, amputation of the 
limb muſt always at laſt be had recourſe 
to; the extremities of large bones beco- 


ming carious, being one of the many 
complaints for which art has ae as yer 
diſcovered a remedy. 210 40 


But, whenever a caries is confined to the 


middle of any of the bones of the 
ties, excepting, perhaps, in the high; — 
the thickneſs of parts is ſo very conſider- 
able, amputation of the member ſhould 
never be adviſed for it: for, with a üttle 
N and atrention, if che patient's. 

health 


onthe ell. 


health is not OV — nature may, 
in general, be ſo far aſſiſted by removing 
che diſeaſed parts, that a complete cure 
may at laſt be moſt frequently obtained. 
And in no caſe whatever ought we to de- 
ſpair, when the carious part can, with 
; ſafety, beremoved: for, however extenſive 
the diſcaſe may be, if we can properly ac. 
compliſh its removal, nature will ſeldom 
fail on her part, in filling up the vacancy; 
there being many inſtances to be met 
with, 1n different chirurgical publications, 
of even whole bones being regenerated. 
During the treatment of a caries, it muſt 
be underſtood that the ſame attention is 
requiſite to che patients habit of body, 
diet, and regimen in general, as in other 
8 of ulcers. 
Thus, if he is of a — FEoBI TI 
ſtitution, all heating and very nouriſhing 
diet ſhould be abſtained ; and if, on 
the contrary, the ſyſtem is low and ema- 
ciated, as, from the long continuance of 
ſuch diſorders, is moſt frequently the caſe, 
2 enn generous regimen ſhould al- 
| ways 


ways * n In 
tonic remedies are 
bark is often found very ſerviceable, and 
| ſhould always be had recourſs to in n coli 
derable quantitiee. 

After the extraction of the carious ne) 
as ſore which remains is to be treated in 
the ſame manner as already directed for 
the management of that ſpecies of ulcer, . 
to 2 at the 2 it _—_ e o 
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""F- . Of the Symptoms and Duel 4. 
N 5 nnen, nn 
NCERS: bars pong nend Gia 
kA guiſhed into occult and . 

che former are . | 


rhous ſwellings as are * tended with fre- 
quent ſhooting pains, and which at laſt | 
n terminate in the latter. 
Buy the open cancerous ulcer, is make rf 


| = ſpecies . of ſore, which commonly 5 


ſucceeds to hard ſwellings of the glands ; 
although, in ſome inſtances, it occurs 
without any previous hardneſs. The ed 
ges of the ulcer are hard, ragged, and un- 
equal, very painful, and reverſed in dif- 
ferent ways, being ſometimes turned up- 
- wards and backwards, and on other occa- 
ſions inwards. The whole ſurface of the 


fore is commonly very unequal, in ſome 


parts there being conſiderable riſings, and 


in others deep excavations. The diſcharge, 
for the moſt part, is a thin dark-coloured 
fetid ichor; and is often poſſeſſed of ſuch 
a degree of acrimony as to excoriate, and 
even deſtroy, the neighbouring parts. In 
the more advanced ſtages: of the diſeaſe 


too, by the eroſion of blood-veſſels which 


occurs, confiderable quantities of 7 
blood are ſometimes diſcharged,” 

Farin labouring under real cancerous 
00H e 
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4 3 1 over is whole 
ulcerated ſurface; which, in general, it 
may be remarked, is the moſt nee 
ſymptom that attends the diſorder ;;and | . 
| thoſe ſhooting lancinating pains, which YH 
were troubleſome in the more occult ſtate 9 
of the complaint, n now a great 
deal more fo. 

- Theſe are the moſt Ms r „ 
| which attend an ulcerated cancer; but the " 
appearances of ſuch ſores are ſo various, i 
that it is almoſt impoſſible in any deſerip- 
tion to comprehend every one. When 
two, three, or more, however, of - thoſe 
enumerated, concur together in the ſame 
ulcer, ela eee eee, 2 Gigs e 
The me too of ſuch "IS dans © 
| Abele ſome aſſiſtance in the diagnoſis: 
every part of the body, yet by far the 
greateſt proportion happen, either evidently 

ande ene . 5 
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man tic ar d by different ee and an 
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o chat kind as:; yet 
more founded in theory alone than in 
* and obſer vation; for there is no 
| diſeaſe. to which the human frame is 
n more baffled hat n. art 
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„56 has 
hitherto been offered, or perhaps as —95 | 
diſcovered, ſeems merely rey ang . 
duton of any eke eee FOAM oval 
2 re either entertaining or inſtruc- 
Before going farther, however, it 
would ſeem to be of conſequence, to ex- 
amine with accuracy the different opini- 
ons of practitioners, with reſpect to cancer 
being a general diſorder of the nen or 
| ane a local afectis. 
e e ee 
quence in practice: for if it is once eſta/- 
affections only, no objection could then 
at preſent there is by many, who contend, 
that cancers, in every inſtance, proceed 
originally from ſome diſorder in the ge- 
neral ſyſtem; and conſequently, that their 
removal can never have any other effect 
than to cauſe the diſeaſe again break out 
in the ſame or in nen the 


* 
7 +. 
* 


* iy ume 


in; by ET AED the little ſucceſs which 
commonly attends che extirpation of can- 

cers j the diſorder, as is alleged, generally 
returning, in by far the bang rom. 
of all che et 295 af 
Tf ' this argument was founded in fact, 
it would no doubt merit ſome” attention; 
though even in that caſe it ought not to 
be conſidered as concluſive againſt the 
operation, as will hereafter more evidently 
appear. It will ſoon, however, be demon- 
ee and to many indeed is: already 
won, that a much greater proportion 
A mentioned, recover and do well 
after the extirpation of cancers; and it is 
probably the fault of ſurgeons, or of pati 
ents, only, who generally delay the opera- 
tion too long, that even a great many 
more do not recover, than d as yu, 
in ſuch cafes, ever have done. 4 
It is of the mote conſequence to ine 
"the point in queſtion determined, as the 
only account of ſucceſs from extirpation, 
Which, till lately, has appeared in this 
country, gives ſo bad a proſpect of reco- 
© fi | 'S = 1 
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very, Se eee — 
been the means of deterring many patiens 
from undergoing à timeous operation; 
and conſequently, of preventing their gets 
ting free of cancerous complaints, * 5 
no other remedy could poſſibly remove. 
It is very probable too, that the . 

Nn as coming from great autho— | 
rity, has had no inconſiderable influence 
even with practitioners; in making chem | 
much more backward-in undertaking the 
extirpation of cancers, than they — 
N would have been. 
The publication alluded to, Wiebe of 
the Juſtly. eſteemed Dr Al xx. Monro ſe- 
mor, in Vol. V. of e Medi. 
cal Eſſays; where the - ſays, Of 
near ſixty cancers Wack 1 have been 

<« preſent at the extirpation of, only four 5 
© patients remained free of the diſeaſe at 
the end of two years: Three of theſe 
< lucky. people had occult cancers in the 
< breaſt, and the fourth bad a an ei et 

* cancer-on the lip.” © 

The Doctor llcewiſs then hae: ef 


r 82 the 
6 


2 


7 
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the few; he had an opportunity of ſeeing 
the diſeaſe: relapſe in, it was always more 
violent, and made a quicker progreſs, 
than at did in others on whom no opera- 
tion had been performed. He therefore 
cee by way of queſtion, Whether 
< ought cancerous. tumours to be extirpa- 
< ted; or ought the palliative method only 
eto be followed when they cannot be re- 
| « ſolved?” and upon the whole, concludes 
againſt their extirpation, except in ſuch as 
are of the occult kind, in young healthy 
people, and that have been occaſioned 
by bruiſes or ſome other external cauſes. 
In all other caſes, the Doctor obſerves, it 
ſhould be the patient's earneſt intreaty- only, 
after the danger of a relapſe has been ex- 
plained, that ſhould make a ſurgeon un- 
dertake the operation. 
That Dr Monro, from b the Ar. | 
eaſe to return ſo very frequently, ſhould be 
of this opinion, is not in the leaſt ſurpri- 
ſing: and if no better ſucceſs was, in ge- 
neral, to attend the extirpation of cancers, 
it we ald no doubt be an objection to the 
* I prac- 


Aid; ; and that eſpecially, if all che 


caſes which relapſe ſhould be found to be 


attended with more inveterate and pain- 


ful ſymptoms, than they either were pre- 


vious to the operation, or than they pro- 4 


bably ever would have been noe thee ex- 
tirpation of the tumours not bee 
cy to. ä ot 75 MY ES | 

But the experience of ak a; 
tioners ſince Dr Monro's publication, has 
proved a great deal more ſucceſsful; and 
one late publication upon the ſubject, to 
be afterwards taken notice of, puts it be 
yond a doubt, that a much greater pro- 
portion have recovered from cancers by 
means of extirpation, than had occurred 


N. 


to the Doctor in the courſe of his experience. | 


It will not, therefore, appear improper, to 


endeavour at diſcovering the reaſon of the 


Profeſſor s great want of ſucceſs in ſuch 
caſes, in compariſon with what others 


have met with: And this, it is rc N ; 


will not be difficult to do 


It may, I think, be laid down as a cer- 


rainty, that the ſooner cancerous' ' Cates. are 


83% Oo - — Rn 


operited upon alter their appearance, the 
greater is | the chance of the extirpation 


proving effectual; and vice verſe. Now 
it is exceedingly probable, the high rank 
- which Dr Monro bore in his profeſſion, 
both as an anatomiſt and ſurgeon, would 
be the means of his being applied to for 
more bad and old caſes of cancer, as well 
as of other complaints, than perhaps any 
other practitioner of his time. Patients 
in the country, with flight eaſy caſes of 
cancer, have them generally taken off by 
their own ſurgeon: but whenever they 
become of a more inveterate nature, by | 
long ſtanding or otherwiſe, they always 
fly to a town; to the capital when they 
can conveniently do ſo and there the moſt 
_ famed in his profeſſion is naturally had 

recourſe to. And as Dr Monro was exactly 
in this ſituation, a great number of ſuch 
doubtful caſes would moſt probably oc- 
cur to him; ; ſo that in ſuch circumſtances | 
it is not fatpiiingt; that very little ſucceſs 
ogg the different operations which 

ok place, nor need we wonder at the 
ban a | 5 opin 


Such e ee. * as . repre» 
ſenred; it is probable, for the reaſons al- 
leged; would moſt frequently oceur to 
the Doctor in private practice; and in his 


attendance on the infirmary, he would, 


in general, meet with very ſimilar ones. 
For, in every hoſpital, it is commonly the 
vorſt caſes chiefly that are ta be met 
with; as, before application is made there, 
private ſurgeons are always conſulted, 
who, when an operation is to take place, 
if the caſe does not appear deſperate, and * 
any reputation is to be got from it, ſeldom 
allow ſuch to proceed farther : And, on 
the contrary, when the diſeaſe is evident - 
ly of an inveterate nature, and an operati- 
on to be attended, therefore, with much 
riſk, a public hoſpital is always recom- 
mended. 80 that no fair judgment, from 
the reſult of ſuch experience, in cancerous 
caſes eſpecially, can ever be formed, un- 
ae. at the ſame time theſe different cir- bs 
Til 4 N cumſtances 25 


9 . 


a 


_ 


cumſtances are e att 
allowed 1 ry IN 
This, in my opinion, 18 the ode way | 


in which Dr Monro's great want of ſucceſs 


in the extirpation of cancers can be ac- 
counted for; and it does it, I think, pretty 
ſatisfactorily: So that all the concluſion 
which can be drawn from that part of the 
above-mentioned paper is, that there is 
very little chance of ſucceſs from extirpa- 


tion in the more advanced ſtates of can- 
cer; a circumſtance which ought, there- 


fore, to make us have recourſe to that 
operation in the earlieſt ſtages of the diſ- 


- . i / | 
eaſe, when, in general, there would not, 


probably, be much chance of its mne 
5 failing. 

Such expectations will, l by ma- 
ny, be conſidered as much too ſanguine; 
and they no doubt would be ſo, if the ſuc- 


ceſs which in general attends the operation, 


was all that could be attained : but its 


proving, for the moſt part, ſo unſucceſs- 
ful, ſhould by no means be imputed either 
. to the nature of the diſeaſe, or to the fault 


of 


of the remedy; but entirely to its being, 
in by much the greateſt number of caſes, 
delayed too long, till the ſyſtem has there- 
by time to become ſo much infected. that 
we ſhould rather wonder at the operation 
ſucceeding ſo frequently, as it is, even in 
the general of practice, found to do. 

In confirmation of the opinion we have 
endeavoured to ſupport, it is not thought 
improper here to introduce a very ſhort 


abſtract from a late publication on cancers 


formerly alluded to, by the late Mr James 
Hill, an eminent | ſurgeon in Dumfries, 
| who, in the courſe of a very extenſive 
practice, had, amongſt other articles, more 
experience in cancerons caſes, than oben ä 

falls to the ſhare of one man: So that to 
ſuch as have not yet ſeen Mr Hill's book, 
it will not, probably, appear ſuperfluous 
to find here a ſhort abſtract from his 51 
ſervations on theſe complaints. | 
In the year 1772, the date of this phe. 7h 


' lication, Mr Hill had extirpated, from 


different parts of the body, eighty- eight 8 
genuine cancers, which were all ulcerated 


9 2 - - * 
a 6 
a . 
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except four; and all the patients, except 
do, recovered of the operation. 
| Of the firſt forty-five caſes, only one 
proved unſucceſsful; in three more, the 
the! cancer broke out again in different 
parts; and a fifth was threatened with 
ſome tumours at a diſtance from the ori- 
ginal diſeaſe. Theſe tumours, however, 
did not appear till three years after the 
operation, and the woman was carried off 
by a fever before they had made any pro- 
greſs. All the reſt of the forty-five con- 
tinued ſound as long as they lived; or are 
fo, ſays Mr Hill, at this day. One of them 
ſurvived the operation above thirty years, 
and fifteen were then alive, although the 
8 of them was cured in March 1761. 
Of the next thirty- three, one lived only 
eh months; and in five more the cancer 
broke out afreſh, after having been once 
healed. The reaſon why, out of forty-five 
caſes, only four or five proved unſucceſsfu], 
and fix out of thirty-three, was owing t to 
TER following. circumſtance. 


. The extraordinary ſucceſs I met with, ” 
continues 


| VIII. q 7 | ; | U, þ , \ G | | 
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continues the author, made cancerous 
patients flock to me from all corners of the 
country, ſeveral of whom, after delaying till 
there was little probability of a cure by ex- 
tirpation or any other means, forced mie 
to perform the operation contrary b both _ 
Judgment and inclination,” © 

Upon a ſurvey in April 1 764, made wa 
a view to publication, the numbers ſtood 
thus: Total: cured of different ages from 
eighty downwards, fixty- three; of whom 
there were then living in all thirty=nine, 
In twenty=eight of that number the opera- 
tion had been performed more than two 


years before, and in eleven · it had been 


done in the courſe of the two laſt years. 
80 that, upon the whole, after a courſe 


of thirty years practice, chirty-nine of 


ſixty- three patients were alive and ſound; 


which gives Mr Hill occaſion to obſerve, 


that the different patients lived as long after 
the extirpation of the cancers, as, according 


to the bills of mortality, they would have 
done, had they never had . er or 


W * „ be” 


— N 
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twenty · fe which com- 
bes cas eighty- eight, were cured ſince 
the year 1764. Twenty-two of theſe had 
been cured, at leaſt, two years; and ſome of 
them, it may be remarked, were ſeventy 
Years, and one ninety years old. 

In the year 1770, the ſum of the whole 
ſtood thus. Of eighty- eight cancers, extir- 
Patel at leaſt two years before: Not cured, 
two; broke out afreſh, nine; threatened 
with a relapſe, one; in all twelve, which is 
leſs than a ſeventh part of the whole num- 
ber. At that time, there were about forty 
patients alive and ſound, whoſe cancers had 
deen extirpated above two years before. 

I have been the more particular in gi | 
Ane an account of Mr Hill's fucceſs in 
"cancerous caſes, as it is the lateſt and per- 
haps the moſt conſiderable even in point of 
number, that the public ever was favoured 
with: and T was the more readily induced 
to it, from having been preſent at a conſi- 
derable number of the operations; and 

from knowing that no fallacy or miſtake 
5 a occur in the relation, Mr Hill having | 
been 
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been ſo exact, as to keep a ec er 
caſe of any a chat came under 
his management. "= 
From theſe and many 1 
cated facts, which, if neceſſary, might be 
adduced, of the ſucceſs attending the extir- 
pation of cancers, there is, it is preſumed, 
very great reaſon for conſidering that dif- 
eaſe, in general, as a local complaint, not 
originally connected with any diſorder of the - 
ſyſtem; and that a general cancerous taint 
ſeldom or perhaps never occurs, but in con- 
ſequence of the cancerous virus being ab- 
ſorbed into the conſti itution, from ſome : 
local affection. This, in every caſe of real 
cancer; or rather in ſuch ſcirrhofities as 
from their nature are known generally to 
terminate in cancer, ſhould certainly de- 
termine us to have as early recourſe to ex- 
tirpation as poſſible; and if this was done 
ſoon after the appearance of ſuch affections, 
or before the formation of matter took 
place, their rerurn, as was already. obſer- 
ved, would en be a * rare occur- 
ren cer 1k 9s BI FOIL 
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The particular nature of the cancerous 
virus, I do not pretend to know, nor will 
it perhaps be ever diſcovered; but it is not 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that external ac- 
' cidents merely, may produce ſuch an effect 
upon particular parts, as to.induce the for- 
mation of a matter, even as acrid as that of 
cancers appears to be. 

Thus we have daily infiances of bad 
8 ſores producing very acrid and 


even corroſive matters, W hich, from what 


has been already remarked in ſome of the 


| preceding ſections, could not probably have 


previouſly ſubſiſted in the blood: And, if 
that is the caſe, why may not /ome peculiar 
Mection of a part produce the formation of 
a. cancerous matter? The one may, @ priori, 
juſt as probably occur as the other; and 


does, it is apprehended, as certainly happen. 


The ordinary ſituation of cancers, too, 
may, in ſome meaſure, account for the diſ- 
charge afforded by them being even of a 
more acrid and virulent nature than that 
of any other ſet of ulcers. For as, in ge- 


neral, they are ſeared i in the glands, which 


A are 


are Known, even in Aach more A ucpkr | 


affections, never to produce good matter, 
it is not at all improbable, hut, by ſome 
peculiar irritation applied to a gland, fach 

a diſpoſition in it may be induced, as to 


cauſe the formation of the worſt and maſt 


inveterate of all matters, viz. the cance- 
rous: Which being allowed to remain, 
and abſorption taking place, the whole 
ſyſtem | comes, in courſe of time, to be as 
it were ſaturated with it; and ſo a gene- 
ral affection, or what may be termed the 
cancerous diatheſis, is at length produced, 
from what at firſt was only a local ulcer. 
We have thus endeavoured to n | 
4 by an external accident merely, can- 
cer may be produced, without having r ee 
courſe to the ſuppoſition of any internal 
affection. But, ſay thoſe, who aſſert that 
the latter in ſuch caſes always takes place, 
© Although external violence does ſome- 
times ſeemingly end in cancer; yet that 
diſorder would never in ſuch a way be 
produced, unleſs a prediſpoſition in the 
* to ſuch n” ſubſiſted at the 


; | ſame 
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ſame time: and beſides, although cancers 
do, from that circumſtance, on ſome oc- 
caſions, ſucceed to external accidents, yet 
by far the greateſt number of cancerous 
diſorders occur without the intervention 
of any ſeeming violence whatever.” 
That chis is the caſe, will not, by any 
practitioner, be denied: but it may, how- 
ever, be explained upon very different 
principles from what it commonly has 
been; and in a manner, too, that will ra- 
cher tend to confirm the opinion of can- 
cers proceeding, in e from a LP | 
** 
In by much che Wan n of can- 
cerous caſes, as was already obſerved, the 
glands appear evidently be the ſeat of the 
diſeaſe; which renders it probable, that, 
in all, they are the parts originally affected; 
and that the neighbouring ſoft parts come 
only to ſuffer in conſequence of their vi- 
einity to theſe: or perhaps, in ſome few 
caſes, cancerous ulcers may break out in 
parts not glandular, from the whole ſyſtem 
being much infected, in conſequence of 
| | the 


L 


1 TED continuance of; a CANCerous gland © 
in any one part. 1 4 To 441; ns AJ. 
This being PIR 8 
conceive how ſingle glands may frequently 
become affected, without any evident ex- 
ternal cauſe 1 intervening : + for the ci * 
tion being, in the glands, carried on 85 a 
ſet of veſſels much more minute than thoſe 
with which other parts of che body are 
ſupplied, obſtructions will much more 
+ readily and eaſily occur in them than in 
other parts; and a gland being once oh-. 
ſtructed, the ſtimulus and irritation there»: 
by occaſioned, may, it is probable; have 
much the ſame effects, and be attended. 
with che ſame conſequences, as a n or 
a bruiſe generally produ eee. 
In this way too may be accounted for, 
without having recourſe to any p. 


cancerous diſpoſition in the ſyſtem, all e N 


caſes of cancer that occur from impoſt- 
humes in the breaſts of nurſes; and of y- 
ing- in women; as likewiſe thoſe which ſo 


frequently happen to women about that 
n the menſes leave chem; 
2 T 


— - — —ͤ—V: — DIES — _ 
J « 


ard a 


and alſo ſuch as Gs ſucceed to fe- 


vers and other diſorders, and of which 
e as it . $9: be e mina 
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E EY choſe eve is always a de- 
termination of blood, or of ſome other 
fluid, to the affected part; which, when it 
happens to be to the cellular ſubſtance, an 
abſceſs is produced; when to the pleura, 
membranes of the eye, or any ſuch parts 
as from their firmneſs of texture do not 


favour the extravaſation of fluids, violent 


ations are the conſequence; and, 


: when the ſubſtance of a gland happens to 
be che part a determination is made to, it 
being neither, as is found from experience, 
ſo proper as the cellular membrane for 


the formation of pus, nor from its ſoftneſs 
ſo ſuſceptible of inſſammation as a mem- 


brane, an indolent hard ſwelling called 


ſeirrhus comes, merely by the obſtruc- 


don and diſtenſion of its different reſſel, 
very naturally to be produced. And, a 
| rumour. of this kind having once taken 


ace, it generally remains for ſome time 
7 


„ 255 ; = 


1 its ——_ and * all by — 
of bulk; or perhaps from external violence, 
an irritation ſufficient to excite ſome cons 


ſiderabledegree of inflammation is appheds 


which from the nature of the affected par 
not being able to produee ſuppuration, 


generally at laſt terminates in what, we | 


call n as in other ſoft parts of che 
body it in gangrene, if nat pre- 
viouſly reſleed or e ſuppura- 
tion. Fir: O51 + BCE TH > + 4 ULTOTIOY _ 5 
This objection, hat; of; cancers 
appearing more frequently without than 
with the intervention of any external ac- 
cident, does not, when properly examined 
into, appear to be of any conſequence: and 
from the whole of what has been ſaid, this 
horn u, 1 think,max 5 ann, VERS - 
3 > 3 a- Tal AHec 
of the Lyitem now on the contrary; are 
their earance almoſt al yo or 
| eal affehions = only; L 206d; 363; WF od-Þ5; 
Such a concluſion, - wich: ne 


quand with the nature of the diſorder | 
| ＋ 2 | than 


\ 
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thar as yet we are, would, it is probable, 
appear to be founded in fact. Ihe rea- 
ſons for adopting it appear to be ſtronger 
than any that have been adduced in fup- 
port of the contrary opinion; and, at any 
rate, its being admitted, can never prove 
ſo detrimental to mankind, as if the con- 
. trary opinion was univerſally to prevail: 
Which, having the effect of preventing pa- 
tients with cancerous diſorders from hav- 
ing recourſe to extirpation, would, ſo long 
2 s it prevailed, be always the means of 
their neglecting the only remedy, Which, 
ſo far as we Ane r ever to be 
truſted. | 2200 24501. | 
'W With ref A to dint chinese taken 
notice of in the paper lately quoted from 
Dr Monro, of cancerous diſorders being 
always more violent and making a quicker 
progreſs upon returning after extirpation, 
than in patients on whom no operation had 
been performed, this may in ſome iniſtan- 
ces be the caſe; but I know, from experi- 
ence, chat it is not always ſo: and altho' 
| it thould in er es found” 1 on man 
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JE Op yet mull it 10 60 valid objection 
to the practice of extirpation; and would - 
appear only to be an additional reaſon for 
having ne, to >the! noma at a more 
rally done, fs. hos there ah hol little 
or no riſk . a return wee eee 
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From all chat has been hitherto ſaid, i it 
is evident, that very little is to be expect, 
in the treatment of cancerous. diſorders 
from internal medicines: Nor are external 
applications, farther than with a view to 
palliate Fee eee ever to be 
pond on. 
7 A aaa tCE« ads 
line of quackery and ' otherwiſe, have at 
different times been recommended to the 
public as cures for cancer: but none, it 
is probable, was ever more depended on 
than cicuta; a remedy which, in this coun- 
oo on has 2 5 no means ene 


ere; that lene Par ie: gceafion 
here to ſay any thing with reſpect to it: 
-T'Thalf only juſt'obſerve, "therefore, that 
although, in a great number of inſtances, 
I have known it exhibited with all the at- 
tention to its preparation that could poſſi- 
bly be given; yet, in real cancers, I never 
knew it, or indeed any other remedy, pro- 
duce a cure. | 
In ſimple caſes of indurated n 1 | 
have frequently, indeed, known. the uſe of 
cicuta attended with very good effects; 
and in the advanced ſtages of cancer, whoa 
exciſion was determined againſt, I have, 
ON different occaſions, ſeen it uſeful; both 
by relieving pain, and by procuring from 
the ſores a better and leſs acrid diſcharge 
than could” otherwiſe be obtained. But 
whenever there is no objection to the ex- 
tirpation of a cancer, ſo ſoon almoſt as the 
diſeaſe is diſcovered, that operation ſhould 
always, as the moſt certain n be 
immediately had recourſe to. | 
1 0 to = mode of operating in | 
_ 


; Sect. VIII. 


extirpating cancerous affections, very full 
information may he obtained from the ſe- 
veral ſyſtematic- writers on ſurgery: it is 
not here thought improper, however, to 


canceraut Ulcer. «<«< 279 
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introduce a few e obſervacivas: on 


the ſubject. And, . 

1. The removal as; cancerous. WEE 
even in the ſlighteſt and moſt trivial-cafes; 
ſhould be always effected with the ſcalpel, 
in preference to cauſtic; which, although 
a practice formerly much recommended 
by ſome authors, and ſtill in ſome parts 
adhered to, ought, for very ne rea- 
ſons, to be entirely laid aſi de. 

The irritation generally ovcaſiineds _ 
every application of the cauſtic kind, to- 
gether with the pain and inflammation 
which commonly enſue, are, in cancerous 
caſes eſpecially, very ſtrong objections a- 
gainſt their ever being uſed. Plunket's 
remedy, which is evidently of a cauſtic 
nature, and which probably conſiſts chiefly 
of arſenic, has, no doubt, like every other 
medical ſecret, been greatly extolled; but 
it is Not probable, if the different caſes it 

LE, I. 
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has been uſed in were all fairly examined 
into, that it would be found ever to have 


produced any advantages which could not 
more certainly and rer have been ob- 
tained from the ſcalpel. 

2. In whatever part of che body the 
diſorder is ſituated, every part that has 


the leaſt appearance of diſeaſe ſhould be 
always taken off; and if, even in the courſe 
of after-dreſhngs, any cancerous portions 


may appear to have been left, theſe ſhould 


alſo be directly extirpated, otherwiſe tbe 
diſorder will juſt as certainly return as if 


no part of it had been removed; and, from 
want of proper attention to this cir- 


cumſtance, the want of ſucceſs in this o- 
peration, I have no doubt, may, on many 


occaſions, have ariſen. Even every indu- 
rated gland which appears in the neigh- 
bourhood of a cancerous ſore, ſhould juſt 
as certainly be taken away as the ulcer 
itſelf; for, if allowed to remain, it gives 
little or no chance for the operon ſuc- 
veoding, 1 
We che complaint 18 Gebet in che N 

_ 
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ma only may be affected, the whole of it 
ſhould be always taken off: for leaving 
part of it can never be attended with any 
advantage; and ſuch parts afterwards prove, 
as I have often ſeen, ey: inconvenient. to 


the patient. = 


Although it is * proper, has 
to extirpate every part that is really dif- 
eaſed, none of the external teguments 
ſhould be ever unneceſſarily deſtroyed, or 
more of them taken away than is altoge- 
ther requiſite: for the ſmaller the cicatrix 
that remains after the part is cured, the 
leſs will be the conſequent irritation ; and 
perhaps from that circumſtance, the chance 
of the diſeaſe returning. wk be in page 
meaſure leſſened. | 

At leaſt, in the N * has 
has of late years much greater ſucceſs at- 
tended the extirpation of cancerous lips, 
than was ever formerly experienced; and 
the only evident reaſon for it, is, that du- 
ring that period the greateſt number of 
fuch caſes have been cut and cured in the 

| Hare- 
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hare-lip way. Whereby, not only a very 
narrow cicatrix is left, but the deformity 
attending it is very inconſiderable: and 
another very comfortable circumſtance to 
the patient, is, that he can always retain 
his ſpittle, or any other liquid, juſt as well 
as before the operation; which never can 
be the caſe, when any conſiderable portion 
of the under- lip has been xtirpaced in the 
OP manner. 

It is proper here to obſerve too, that 
very extenſive cancers in theſe parts admit 
of being treated in this manner ; for the 
hp being compoſed of parts which yield 
very conſiderably, it cannot, but from ex- 
perience, be imagined, how far they will 
be brought to ſtretch. I have ſeen ſome 
inſtances of more than one half of the 
whole under- lip being taken off, and the 
remaining parts ſtretch ſo far as to be 
cured in the hare-lip form, and with very 
little deformity being produced. And, in 
the ſame manner, in cancers of the mam- 
ma, when the external teguments are not 
1 wholly diſeaſed, ſo much of them may, 


in 
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in general, be preſerved, as, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of a proper uniting bandage, may be 
got to cover a great part of the wound 
occaſioned by the operation; a eircum- 
ſtance which always renders the cure hoth 
more 1 on ceraity eee 
would be. 8 
1:0 Ae an te teal have 
been removed, if the hare- lip method has 
not been followed, the remaining wound 
ſhould be dreſſed in the uſual manner with 
dry lint ; and when, by a free ſuppura- 
tion coming on, the dreſſings fall off, che 
ſore being then in a ſtate exactly ſimilar to 
a ſimple ulcer from any other cauſe, is to 
be treated accordingly, and a cure to be 
promoted as quickly as poſſible. 
4. But ſome little time before the ſore 
heals up, an iſſue ſhould be introduced, 
ſo as that it may come to diſcharge freely 
before the cicatrix is quite formed. This, 
when the complaint has been of long 
ſtanding, i is particularly requiſite; as alſo, 
when it ſeems to have been occaſioned 
57 any particular Gdevernainadionyl in conſe- 
| ſequence 
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8 _ of a redundaney of fluids in the 


, either from ſuppreſſed menſes, or 


2 any other cauſe.” And in this way 1 
have no doubt but an iſſue may be, and 
frequently has been, a means of prevent- 
ing the return of cancers, after extirpation. 


It has ſometimes been adviſed, as the 


| beſt method of introducing ſuch a drain, 
to keep the part open from whence a can- 
cerous tumour has been extirpated. I 
| ſhould ſtrongly ſuſpect, however, that the 

irritation produced by an iſſue, directly 


upon the old ſeat of a cancer, might ſome- 


times do miſchief; and as all the advan- 


tages attending the practice are probably 
to be obtained from an iſſue on whatever 


part it is ſituated, I would cherefore al- 


ways adviſe the ſore itſelf to he immedi- 
ately healed up, and an iſſue to be intro- 


duced, in the manner directed, in ſome 


other convenient ſituation. After cancers 
of the breaſt, it has been a frequent prac- 


tice in the Royal Infirmary here, to put 
a ſeton into the fide, near to the original 


ſeat of the diforder'; and as it has been 
| thought 


— 
— 
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thought to produce conſiderable a 


tages, and the ſide being; for ſuch a drain, 


perhaps as convenient a ſituation as or! 

i may therefore be always preferred · 
Theſe are the different Grewe 

10 general, to be attended to in the extir- 


pation of cancers; and as, from what has 


already been ſaid, the removal of the diſ- 


eaſed parts ſeems to be the only Hectual 


reſource in every caſe of cancer, there are 
very few circumſtances only, which ſhould 
ever prevent its being by in ee 
95 theſe, in general, are; 07 

1. When, by a long continuance of 
diſorder, cancerous ulcers, and fcirrh 
| glands, have appeared in ſeveral different 


Parts of the body, the removal of one, or 
even all of theſe, as it would not probably 
prove effectual, ſo, in ſuch circumſtances, 


the operation, it is Fa ee W never 
Ye! 9 recourſe to: J . 
2. When the cancer hehe 60 0 firmly 
80 the parts beneath, that the whole of it 


cannot be removed, at the fame time that 


N Tok 


ir mi guy be dangerous to extirpate along 


with 
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with it any ſuch parts as it is connected 
with; extirpation, in that ſituation, <an | 
never, with Propriety, be had recourſe to. 
Thus cancers adhering to the Trachea Arm 
teria, or to the goats of a large artery, can 
3 never, wine the greateſt Blk, be ey 
"2 8 pated. 
| One W of che 108 N a TEL 
geon, in attempting an operation in ſuch 
eircumſtances, and attended with imme- 
diate fatal effects, came within my own 
knowledge. A large ſcirrhous tumour 
ſeated upon, and lying immediately con- 
tiguous to, che femoral artery, and, fo 
high in the high that a tourniquet could 
not be d Was e to be: cut 


„ „„ 


; | ebe of. the operation, the, patient died 
3 ent the ſurgeon's 4 
+ Cancers, however, being Gs; at- 
= . to the circum) jacent muſcles or ten- 
duns, ſhould never altegether debar their 
extirpation; as as conſiderable portions of 
cheſe, it is well-known, may, without 


_ inconvenience, be taken along with 
3 fo, them, 


% - 
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88 Large portion che pectoral muſ- 


cles, I have, on many occaſions, known 
taken away with cancers of the mamma, 


and the 04 n recover and 


do well. C 2 802 

here i is a ae de 80 cancers Ms ee 
lebrated Monſieur le Cat of Rouen, inſert- 
ed in the firſt volume of Memoirs of the 


Academy of Surgery at Paris; in which 


the author is clearly of opinion, that ex- 
tirpation is the only remedy to be depend 
ed on; and adviſes it to be had recourſe 

to in the moſt deſperate caſes. On the 


3 we axe now ſpeaking of, he goes 2 
much greater length than I can actually, 


from experience, recommend; altho 


pendent of the authority of ſuch a reſpec- ; 
table author, and of the caſes he inſtances 


of the ſucceſs of ſuch practice, I could not 


have the leaſt doubt of its being preferable 


to go even the length he recommends, than 


to allow a patient witha cancer to ſit down 


with a certain proſpect of dying in miſery, 


before having made trial of the only re- 
N in che Fee of art to Karan For, 


: — , 
4 - \ * >» 
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However xo à cancerous tumour. may 
appear, if the parts to which it adheres 
can without much danger be removed, 
and if the caſe is otherwiſe favourable, 
the operation ought ee to * 
2 ade“. 
3. An operation can never be adviſe: 
able; when the diſeaſed organ lies either 
altogether, or in part, out of the way of 
operation; as is the caſe in cancers of che 
uterus, of the liver, rectum, Sc. 
When, from che exiſtence of one or all 
of theſe cauſes, a cancer cannot, with 
propriety, be extirpated, the next confide- 
ration is, to palliate the different ſymp- 
roms, ſo that the diſeaſe may be rendered 
as tolerable to the patient as poſſible. 
As, for this purpoſe, the great object to 
be had in view is the abatement or pre- 
vention of pain, nothing ſhould be either 
N en F e 25 n un 
| „ pe this > lubjekt M. 1 Car bits himſelf thus: 
„L adherence d'un cancef aux muſcles pecteraux, aux cotes 
meme, ne fera pas un excuſe valable, ſi ces muſcles, f ces 


attaches de la tumeur aux cotes peuvent etre emportes, de 
| facon qu r ne reſte, que de ſain au-dela.” Loco citato. 


858. VIII. uur Ul 2 er. | 30g | 


that can hone! the leaſt effect in ani 
irritation or inflammation. - So that, for 
diet, the lighteſt vegetables and milk ſhould 
be preferred to every thing elſe; no ani» 
mal food ſhould be allowed, nor ſpirits, 
wine, or any fermented liquors; all vio- 
lent exerciſe, and whatever, in ſhort, can 
heat, or (as it is termed) wn pa . nn 
ſhould be carefully avoided. 5 
The fetor attending neee kts: 
being commonly very diſagreeable, and 
the matter afforded uſually very thin and 
acrid, at becomes always a circumſtance 
of conſequence to get theſe - appearances 
changed, anda diſcharge of a better nature 
induced. In this view, hemlock frequently 
proves ſerviceable, both as an internal me- 
dicine, and as an external application. For 
internal ufe, there are two different forms 
of the remedy commonly kept; thepowder, 
and the extract: But as the former, when 
properly prepared, ſeems to poſleſs all the 
_ virtues of the latter, and as at is not liable 
to ſo many caſualties in the preparation, | 
it ſhould, for that reaſon, be in general 
U. * 5 
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preferred. The ſize of the doze, and num- 
ber of repetitions, can never be determi- 
ned but by trial ; ſome patients being able 
to bear three times the quantity that can 
be admitted by others: ſo that this cir- 
eumſtance muſt always be regulated by 
the ſtrength of the patient, and by the 
ſtate of the ſtomach at the time. 
When recent hemlock can be procured, 
a quantity of the j Juice being mixed with 
the common emollient poultice, makes a 
very convenient and effectual application 
for cancerous ſores; and, in the winter- 
3 when the juice cannot be obtained, 
dry powder made into a poultice in 
r ſame SE anſwers the purpoſe | 
. 03 l well. 15 
The external a of an proves gene- 
rally more expeditious than its internal 
exhibition, in procuring a diſcharge of 
good matter; and, in this reſpect, it com- 
monty proves more effectual too than even 
the carrot-poultice, fo. much recommend- | 
6d 9 8 chat purpeſſe in * kinds of. 
| A 


. 
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A good diſcharge being . | 


the nnn cereum 1 | 


can be Wy mich it bes parts could 


be dreſſed more or leſs frequently, as the 
diſcharge is more or leſs copious: But at 


each time of changing, f the ; greateſt; care 


in occaſioning irritation, 


ſhould be had to its being done quickly, 


ſo as to prevent as much as poſſible the 
action of the air; Which in every ulcer, 
but more eſpecially, in the cancerous; al- 
ways produces diſagreeable effects, both | 


the nature of the diſcharge. 

The violent ſhooting pains, which prove 
always fo tormenting in cancerous Caſes, 
are frequently moderated by a continued 
uſe of cicuta; but when it fails in that 


— — 888 . —y— — — qu — 3 „ 


effect, it Peco neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to opiates in large doſes, and theſe 
to be repeated at ſuch intervals as the 


n 


violenee and returfis of the paln Kay in- 
dicate. Theſe' pains too are ſomttimes- re- 


lieved by the ule of warm emollient Fo= 


eie ie TP, d 2h mae 
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Bip a proper attention to he different 
| Pty taken notice of, particularly 
Fo to the preſervation of a well-conditioned 

0 _ (diſcharge, and by a well-timed uſe of 

opiates, very bad caſes of cancer may be 
| ſometimes ſo far palliated, as to render 
RY chem, in ſome meaſure, tolerable ; though 
never to ſuch a degree as to prevent the 
ſufferers from regretting daily their not 
bare in due time, had recourſe to the 
| peg Ws ee eee 
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f „HERE. are no 1986 af complaints ew 
Jever, leſs underſtood by practitioners, 
" the different diſorders to which the 

18 | ſkin is liable. This, indeed, is in ſome 


9 
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menſure che caſe, both with reſp 


as are attended with fever, and thoſe! that 


are not: it is, however, more efpecially 10 
with the latter, which only are to be here 


taken notice of; thoſe of the exanthematous 
kind, as they are termed, belonging more 


properly to the province of medicine. 


Ihe appearances of ſuch complaints are 
ſo various, and the deſcriptions given f 


them, by different authors, ſo confuſed 
and intricate, that it is ſearee poſſible, from 


all the ſeveral writings on the fubject, to 
collect any thing ſatisfactory,” By diffe- 


rent writers, different names have been 
given to the ſame ſet of ſymptoms; 1 many 


complaints of this kind are enumerated by 
old writers, Which are now never to be met 


with; and diſeaſes of a ſimilar nature, 


che ſtill, in ſome reſpects, different; 
have been regularly deſcribed by modern 
authors, which do not appear, in ancient 


times, to have been at all known. It is 


much to be wiſhed, therefore, tat by ſome 


7 8 6; 


able practitioner a thorough gation 
of the ſubje& was 9 as chere does 


— 


not appear any pert ut os practice of me· 
dicine that we are more deficient in than 


this; and that not only with reſpect to che 
hiſtory and theory of theſe diſorders, but 


even in regard to the method of treatment. 
Jo give a particular detail of all the va- 
rieties of ſuch complaints; would of itſelf 
require à pretty extenſive volume, and 
would alſo be entirely foreign to the inten- 
tion of the preſent Diſſertation; all that is 
here propoſed, being to give a few general 
- bbſervations upon ſuch eruptions of this 
Find; as, when neglected or improperly 
treated, 1 on to 10 riſe to eee 


ulcers. 
A great many Feen of ho eruptive 


Ling: haye, by different authors, been 
deſcribed under the term Herpes, from 
their being very apt to ſpread, or to creep, 
as it were, from one part to another; and 
by this appellation have been diſtinguiſhed, 
by late writers, ſeyeral diſorders, which 
though not entirely the ſame, yet bear a 
conſiderable. reſemblance to the lepra of 
tae Seren and to the ſeveral ſpecies of 
ime 


* 41 
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impetigo enumerated bi Celſus. Fa none 
of theſe, however, are now in their true 
form ever to be met with, at leaſt in theſe 
climates, it is not here neceſſary to enter 
into a particular enumeration of them; and 
the more eſpecially as very minute deſerip- 
tions of them can be had from many of 
the old writers, and nothing new, it is pro- 
bable, can now be offered on the ſubject. 


5 2. of the di Ferent Species of Herpes,” 


Tux have commonly been. compre» 
hended, it was remarked, under the term 
Herpes, a variety of eruptive diſorders: but 
many of che diſtinctions in theſe are taken 


from very trivial cireumſtances, and ſuch 


as do not in any refpe&t influence the 
treatment; and, on examination, it will be 
found, that all the varieties of conſequence, 
may be comprehended in che four follow - 
ing ſpecies, viz. the Herpes Farinoſus, Pufe 
tuloſus, Miliaris, and Exedens, _ 

The firſt of theſe, viz. the herpes 8 
fur, or what may be termed the dry letter, 
is the moſt ſimple, both in its nature and 

0 N . 
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treatment, of all the ſeveral ſpecies. It ap- 
pears indiſcriminately in different parts of 
the body; but moſt commonly on the face, 
neck, arms, and wriſts, in pretty broad ſpots 
of exceeding ſmall red pimples. Theſe are 
generally very itchy, though not otherwiſe 
troubleſome: and after continuing a certain 
time, they at laſt fall off in the form of a 
white powder ſimilar 70 fine bran; leaving 
the {kin below perfectly ſound; and again 
} returning in the form of a red IE, 
fall off and renew as before. 

| The ſecond ſpecies of the diſorder, viz, 
the herpes Pu Aulaſus, appears in the form of 
| which originally are ſeparate and 
_ diſtin, but which afterwards run together | 
in cluſters. At firſt they ſeem to contain 
nothing but a thin watery ſerum, which 
afterwards turns yellow; and, exfudingover 
the whole furface of the part affected, at 
laſt dries into a thick cruſt or ſcab; When 
this falls off, the ſkin below frequently ap- 
pears entire, with only a ſlight degree of red- 
1 on its Farfan Pm on ſome occaſions, | 


es y 


—— 
<< 
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acrid, upon che ſeab falling off, the ſkin is 


found getifly ercoriated. Eruptions of 


this kind appear moſt \frequen Wendy on the 
face, behind the ears, and ofi other parts of 
the head; arid oeeur 0 nee in 
children. 1 2 


The third ſpecies of neren viz, the 4 


liaris, breaks out indiſcriminately over the 
whole body; but more frequently about 


the loins, breaſt, perineum, ſcrotum. and 


inguina, than in other parts. It generally 5 


appears in eluſters, though ſometimes in 

diſtinct rings or circles, of very minute 
ſmall pimples; which, from their reſem- 
blance to the millet ſeed; has given riſe to 
the denomination of the ſpecies: The pim- 
ples are, at firſt, though ſmall, perfectly 
ſeparate; and contain nothing but a clear 


lymph, which, in the courſe of the diſeaſe, 
is excreted upon the ſurface, and there 
forms into ſmall diſtinct ſeales: theſe at 
laſt fall off, and leave a conſiderable degree 
of inflammation below, that ſtill continues 
to exſude freſh matter; which' likewiſe 


forms into cakes, and fo falls off as befofe, 


"WS 2 
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The itching, in this ſpecies of the com- 
plaint, is always very troubleſome; and the 
matter diſcharged from the pimples f is ſo 
tough and viſcid, that every thing applied 

to che part, adheres in ſuch a manner, as 

to occaſion a great deal of trouble and un- 
eaſineſs to the * on L ts being remo- 
ved. 

The Albvent Gin of ae are com- 
monly, in England, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of eiter, ſhingles, and ringworm ; 
but the laſt is moſt frequently Aae to 


his ſpecies of the diſorder. 


The herpes exedens,. ſo called from its 
auer or corroding the parts which it 
attacks, at firſt generally appears in the 
form of ſeveral ſmall ulcerations, all col- 
lected into larger ſpots of different ſizes 
and of various figures, with always more or 


| leſs of an eryſipelatous- like inflammation, 


Theſe ulcerations diſcharge large quanti- 
ties of a thin, ſharp, ſerous matter; which 
ſometimes forms into ſmall cruſts, that in 
a ſhort time fall off; but moſt frequently 
wn diſtharge i is 10 thin and acrid, as to 
DD ſpread 
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ſpread along the neighbouring parts, and 
there to produce the ſame kind of ſores. 
Though thefe excoriations or ulcers do 


not, in general, proceed farther than the _ 
cutis vera; yet ſometimes the diſcharge is 


ſo very penetrating and corroſive, as to de- 
ſtroy che ſkin, cellular ſubſtance, and, on 

ſome occaſions, the muſcles themſelves. It | 
is this ſpecies of the diſorder, which ſhould 
properly be termed the depaſcent or Pg. 
denic ulcer, from the greatdeſtruction of partz 
which it very frequently occaſions: but, 
by a piece of very great impropriety, ulcers 
of the herpetic kind have moſt. commonly 

been conſidered as connected with ſeurvy 3 
and have, therefore, by praQtitioners in 
general, been uſually diſtinguiſhed by the 

appellation of | /corbutic. - Whereas, there 


is nothing more certain, chan that berpes 


is a complaint which is generally, if not 
always, connected with that ſtate of the 
ſyſtem, probably the moſt oppoſite of any 
to that which takes place in true ſcurvy, 1 
mean the plethoric and inflammatory; 
whereas, in een a high * of putreſ⸗ 
9 N ceney 
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deney 15 well known to conſtitute the voy 
| exiſtence of the diſeaſe, , - 

And beſides, the real ſorbuttc ulcer, 
hereafter to be deſcribed, exhibits appear- 
ances perfectly different from the diſorder 
now under conſideration; inſomuch that 
there ts ſcarcely a poſſibility of miſtaking 
the one for the other; and the remedies 
neceſſary in the two diſeaſes are juſt as op- 
poſite as their ſeveral ſymptoms and * N 

pearances are different. 

This fpecies of herpes, at times, appears 
m every part of the body, but moſt fre- 
quently about the loins, where it often 
ſpreads to ſuch a degree as to ſurround the 
whole circumference of the waiſt. It ſeems 
to be eaſily communicated by contagion, 
that is, by the application of the virus ei- 
ther through the intervention of cloaths, 
ſpoons, or other table utenfils. This is 
indeed the caſe, in ſome degree, with every 
ſpecies of herpes ; I have known inſtances 
even of the firſt or dry ſpecies of the dif- 
order proving fo, which would not a ade 
vet fo — ſuſpected, , 


7 


W 


— 


by: 
2 T 


"Int was * eee Pe in n+ 
deſcriptions given of theſe diſorders, there 
is very little accuracy to be met with a- 
mongſt authors; the ſame confuſion and 
uncertainty likewiſe occur in che n 
of cur. 

ItiW was never, ain a aka ga | 
eruptive diſeaſes. of this nature could. ever 
appear but in conſequence of ſome general 
morbid affection of the ſyſtem ; and ac- 
cordingly, a great variety of internal re- 
medies have been recommended by almoſt 
every author who has wrote upon the ſub» 
ject. It has even been commonly conſidered 
as an unſafe and dangerous practice, co 
attempt the cure of ſuch; eruptions, 1 in any 
other way than by correcting the original 
diſorder of the fluids which at firſt was 
red to: produce them. 1 ARES Set dk at 
It is ſomewhat ſingular, beer, that 
the opinion ſhould ſo long have rem 5 
uncontroverted by regularpractition 
| n the: une of A" A 


appears 
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appears that theſe ſort of complaints were 
conſtantly and eaſily cured, as they ſtill are 
by every itinerant nne with local 
external applications only. dE | 
This, we ſhould imagine, ought ery ef 
ag to have overturned the general notion 
which prevailed with leſpect to the nature 
'of theſe diſorders, and which ſeemed all 
along to have no other foundation than 
antiquity for its ſupport. Modern prac- 
ritioners, however, not being ſhackled 
down by ſuch authority, have, in many 
inſtances, ventured to diſpute, and boldly 
to deviate from, the opinions of their fore 
fathers; and the improvements which 
have univerſally enſued from ſuch a free 
ſpirit of inquiry, have never yet given 
them: THR to OT N He) my done 
n 
This, in . 0 bern more 
3 nor attended with better ef- 
fects, than in the treatment of cutane- 
ous diſorders; which, from having been 
a perplexed intricate affair, will ſoon, 


it is nn. become a erg ſimple and 
eaſy | 


Beek: Ix. | cutaneous Uno Et 
eaſy branch of the eden. eniploy= 


ment. 


Inſtead 0 PAY very 1 debilitating 
courſes of medicines, which patients uſed 
formerly, and perhaps too frequently ſtill 
are, in all ſuch diſorders, obliged to un- 
dergo, it is now found, that the greateſt 
number of | theſe complaints are much 
more certainly and ſpeedily removed by 
the uſe of local remedies merely, than they 
ever are by a contrary courſe. This, pro- 


bably, is one reaſon, amongſt others, for 


all complaints of this nature being claſſed 
among local diſorders, in the Genera M 
 borum of our juſtly; celebrated profeſſo 
Dr CulLEN; and which, Without any 
other ſanction, would, of itſelf, be fuffi- 
authority for their being here inſerted 
"Ng ſuch affections . Pat 
That internal reflection; may: amen | 
be of uſe, and even Nec ſary, in many 
inſtances of cutaneous ernptiage, ou boy 


yz The character 2 by Dr an 8 ta dals Loca 110 
is, 1 Partis, non totius corporis, àffectio. ' Vid. * 
. Method. * 5 
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probably, ever be doubted; but that they 
ever prove ſerviceable in the way com- 
monly imagined, viz. by correcting parti- 
cular kinds of acrimony ſuppoſed to exiſt 
in the maſs of fluids, does not appear in 
che leaſt probable: Nor do ſuch internal re- 
medies, being ſometimes ſerviceable, prove 
any thing againſt the opinion of theſe cu- 
taneous affections being, in RAE only 
local diſorders. ET 

Thus, in many diſeaſes of the hin. an- 
_ timonials are frequently exhibited with 

conſiderable advantage. But the principal 
advantages attending them ſeem to depend 
entirely upon their producing a determi- 
nation to the ſkin, and keeping up a free 
diſcharge of the matter of perſpiration ; 
which frequently, from wantof cleanlineſs, 
and ſometimes from other cauſes, being 
long retained on the ſurface of the body, 
and there turning acrid, may often, it is 
probable, give riſe to many of our cuta- 
neous affections. And accordingly we find, 
that all ſuch remedies prove conſtantly 


_ or leſs effectual, according as they 
are 
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are more or ley porrerful; in bernd r 
a free perſpiratin. 1 


This, however, fy thoſe who contend 
for an acrimony of the fluids being the 
moſt common origin of ſach diforders, is 
an evident proof of our doctrine: theſe 
antimonials, and other diaphoretic medi- 
cines, no doubt, prove in ſuch caſes very 
| ſerviceable; but it is entirely in conſe- 
quence of their evacuating or carrying off 
the morbid matter, with which che n 
in theſe diſorders, always abound. 


Many arguments, however, occur 23 
the probability of this opinion: but no- 
thing farther ſeems neceſſary for its refu- 
tation, than to require of thoſe. who. ad- 
vance it, to ſhew how ſuch. matters, 1 
they really exiſted in the ſyſtem, ſhould 5 
be more readily evacuated by theſe ſudo- I 
rifics than the other parts of the blood, 5 
with which they muſt; in the courſe of the 
circulation, be intimately mixed ; and in 
what manner ſuch medicines ſhould ſearch 


out the warb, and leave behind only 
» fuck}. 
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ſuch fluids as are perfectly: nnd and free 
from any taint of the diſorder? 


The opinion in queſtion does not appear 
ſo conſiſtent as to require any farther re- 
futation: but what puts it beyond a doubt 


d 8 that all ſuch medicines act entirely in con- 


ſequence of preſerving a free perſpiration, 
and not by evacuating any fluids particu- 
cularly morbid, is, that the very ſame effects, 
in all ſuch complaints, are frequently to 
be obtained, merely by the uſe of repeated 
warm bathing, with a due attention to the 
other articles of cleanlineſs, 

From this view of the theory of ſuch 
| complaints, many circumſtances with re- 
ſpect to them can be much more clearly ac- 
counted for, than on any other ſuppoſition : 
Of theſe, however, we cannot here enter into 
a full conſideration; and ſhall only obſerve, 
that by it may be explained the reaſon of 
ſuch eruptions appearing very frequently 
in a partial way only, as they often do, by 
| breaking out in a ſingle ſpot, without af- 
fecting any other part of the ſurface. This 


5 we cannot ſu Pole would frequently occur, 
| ITT if 


—— 
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if theſe diſorders always proceeded : from 3 
a general affection of the ſyſtem; but it 
may very readily happen from a local ſtop- 
page of perſpiration, occaſioned by the 
application of ſuch cauſes: to particular 
parts as we know to be generally followed 
with that effect. And upon this principle, 
as was already remarked, is accounted for, 
much more obviouſly, the operation of the 
ſeveral remedies than on any other. . 

In the treatment of every diſorder of 
this kind, the firſt and principal cireum- 
ſtance to be attended to, 1s, that not only 
the parts affected, but even the whole ſur- 
face of the body, be kept as clean and 
perſpirable as poſſible: for which purpoſe, 
nothing is of ſo much conſequence as the 
frequent uſe of warm bathing, together 
with gentle frictions with clean linen cloths; 
which, in the dry ſpecies of the complaint, 
may be applied over even the diſeaſed 
parts; but in the others, eſpecially where 
conſiderable ulcerations occur, the fric- 
tions can only be applied to ſuch parts of 


the — as are not, at the _ affected. 
X Ss When 
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When due attention is paid to this article 
of cleanlineſs, few or no internal remedies 
are ever neceſſary in the ries AN of 
| _ - 

In the way of ER ee boch 
; Sn the mild and in the more inveterate 


ſpecies of theſe diſordets, the ſeveral dry- 


ing and aſtringent remedies are moſt to be 
depended on: Of theſe, the moſt ſimple 
of all is lime-water, which, in ſlight caſes 
of dry tetter, often anſwers the purpoſe, 
but it ſeldom n elfectual in my of the 
others. 

The different FOR of Rr in che 
ere acid, prove often, in affections 
of this nature, very effectual; and of theſe 
the watery ſolution of bs Saturni, as 
directed in the treatiſe on inflammation, 
is always moſt to be depended on *. It 
may either be applied in the form of cata- 
Plaſims, or on ſoft linen rags laid directly 
upon the parts. The latter is perhaps the 
moſt convenient method; and in ſuch af- 
W n 1 "ITE more Gs” than 
LT 5 2 * , 
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ae p it ſhould: therefore Ds ads: 
ferred. 

e es in 1 is cond to 
be a very uſeful application in theſe dif 
orders, yet, in ſome particular caſes which 
have ſhewn a great degree of inveteracy, 
I have ſometimes thought that weak ſolu- 
tions of corroſive ſublimate in water have 
proved more beneficial. About ten grains 
of the former, to a pound of the latter, 
| makes, for all ſuch affections, a e _ 
and efficacious waſh. | 

Decoctions of the 7 IR kinds * 
boles, and of the aſtringent earths, are 
ſometimes too uſed with advantage in ſlight 
caſes of this kind; but in general, the pre- 
parations of lead, as above directed, with 
the watery ſolution. of corroſive ſubli- 

mate, Prove a great deal more effectual, 
and do indeed in a great meaſure . 
every other application unneceſſary. 

Ointments prepared with /accharum Sa- 
turni, and corroſive ſublimate, have fre- 
quently too, in theſe diſorders. been uſed 
with advantage : : but as, in ſuch forms, 

* e 
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they muſt neceſſarily be combined with 
unctuous ſubſtances, they cannot of courſe 
prove ſo cleanly as the watery ſolutions of 
the remedies; and as they cannot in that 
way prove in any reſpect more efficacious, 
_ ought never therefore to be preferred. 
Buy proper attention to the different cir- 
cumſtances taken notice of, many of the 
milder complaints of the herpetic kind are 
often got the better of; but when the diſ- 
order is of a more inveterate nature, is of 
long ſtanding, and eſpecially when accuſ- 
tomed to diſcharge large quantities of mat- 
ter, as in the herpes exedens frequently hap- 
pens, other remedies come Ade wise to * 
necellary. 39 RI F637 TY 
The more obſtinate and eben Ach 
complaints are, the greater attention be- 
comes requiſite to the promotion of a free 


' diſcharge by the ſkin; for which purpoſe, 


together with warm bathing, as formerly 
recommended, plenty -of warm diluent 
drinks ſhould be allowed. New raw whey 
anſwers in this view very well, and is like- 
wiſe of uſe as a gentle laxative. Decoctions 


of 
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of arſaparilla and of mezereon, both 1. 
parately and combined, have, in different 
forms, been recommended for the ſame 
purpoſe. Although I have known them 
uſed, however, in a variety of caſes, I can» 
not ſay they ever ſeemed to produce any 
ſuperior advantages to the common de- 
coctum lignorum of the ſhops; which, 
when properly exhibited, proves always a 
very powerful diaphoretic. And when at 
any time it might be of ſervice to have its 
effects in this way rendered ſtill more con- 
ſiderable, it may commonly be done, by 
adding to each cup-full of the decoction, 
fifteen or JE —_ of . pE. an- 
timony. e DON 5 
When, in chis manner, two or three 
pounds of the remedy is taken at proper 
intervals every twenty-four hours, it ſel- 
dom fails of keeping up a very fro yore 
ſpiration. 

As a gentle diaphoretie too, I wo DW 
known of uſe, antimonium crudum prepara- 
tum, given to the quantity of two drachms 
or ſo in the day, either in powder or i 1 

| | * N ER the : 


the form of an electuary. It commonly 
anſwers tolerably well by itſelf; but, when 
conjoined with a ſmall proportion of gum 
FgFuaiac. it ſeems not only to prove more 
_ certainly ſudoriſic, but more readily goes 
off by ſtool, which, in ſome cases, renders 
their combination of ſervice, 611K 
In patients of plethoric habits, in i 
| complaints of this nature frequently occur, 
laxatives are often of uſe; and, as ſuch, 
thoſe of the cooling kind only ſhould be 
- uſed. Sea- water is in this way very com- 
monly preſcribed in theſe diſorders, and 
frequently anſwers exceedingly well. To 
many patients, however, ſalt-water proves 
fo nauſeous and diſagreeable, that it can- 
not be exhibited in proper quantities. 
When chat is the caſe, cream of Tartar, 
Which is a much more agreeable medicine, 
may be uſed inſtead of it: and as it can- 
not be conveniently given in ſolution, on 
account of the large proportion of water 
neceſſary for diſſolving it, the moſt com- 
modious way of uſing it is in the form of 
an a * or eight drachms of the 
remedy 


* 
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remedy in powder, with an equal quantity 
of ſugar, being made into che conſiſtence 
of a linctus, or of an electuary with the 
mucilage of gum Arabic, makes an caly 
doſe of a very agreeable-laxative, --. | 
Together with theſe internal os, 
an iſſue, in the more inveterate ſpecies of 
herpes, becomes always neceſſary; and 
ſhould in all ſuch caſes, indeed, be among 
the firſt articles preſcribed : for it is here, 
as with every ulcer of long ſtanding, where 
the conſtitution has been accuſtomed by 
ſuch drains to throw off conſiderable 
quantities of ſuperfluous fluids, by firſt 
eſtabliſhing a proper outlet for theſe, the 
cure of the diſorder is not only rendered 
much more eaſy, but in reality more cer- 
tain; for when a cure is effected without 
that precaution being attended to, the ſores- 
are very apt ſoon to break out again. 
In different eruptions of this kind, eſpe- 
cially in the herpes exedens, very confider- - 
able degrees of inflammation often occur; 
for the removal of which, warm poultices 
and fomentations are ' generally had re- 


* 
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courſe to, but ſeldom or never with any 
advantage. And in no caſe whatever does 
the ſuperiority. of ſaturnine applications 
over the whole tribe of emollients, in in- 
flammatory affections, appear more evident 
than in this. For, the latter almoſt con- 
ſtantly ſeem to farther the ſpreading of 
the ſecreted acrid humour; and ſo, inſtead 
of removing inflammation, in ſuch inſtan- 
ces rather tend to promote it: Whereas, 
the different ſaturnine applications appear 
not only to correct the acrimony of ſuch 
humours, but tend greatly from that cir- 
eumſtance to prevent their ſpreading ſo far 
as they otherwiſe would do. 
In all ſuperficial ulcerations of the herpe- 
tic kind, the ſaturnine and ſublimate ſolu- 
| tions, as already recommended, in general 
prove effectual; but whenever the ulcers 
have penetrated deep into the ſubſtance of 
the muſcles and other parts,-as they fre- 
quently enough do, an ointment prepared 
with calcined zinc I have ſometimes found 
anſwer better: about two drachms of zinc 
in fine — to fix drachms of axunge, 
ſeemg 
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ſeems to be in general a proper proportion. 
It leſſens the inflammation which com- 
monly takes place; and has often a conſi- 
derable effect in changing to a purulent 
nature, the diſcharge, which is * 
very thin and acrid. 

The unguentum ſaturninum” of the diffe- 
rent diſpenſatories, is alſo, when newly 
prepared, a very proper application for the 
ſame purpoſe. It ought never, however, to 
be made uſe of after being long kept; as 
the lead ſeems thereby not only to loſe its 
activity, which it in ſome meaſure in unc- 
tuous preparations always does; but that 
ointment, probably from its being prepared 
chiefly of axunge, or of wax and oil, with- 
out any addition of the antiſeptic gums and 
reſins, is much more apt to turn rancid than 
almoſt any other ointment in common uſe. 

In fuch caſes too, an ointment prepared 
with axunge, and mercurius precipitatus al- 
bus, I have ſometimes known of uſe; but 
as it commonly occaſions a good deal of 
pain and irritation, it is not in every eaſe | 
admiſhible. ; 7 

. By a due continuance of che ſeveral re- 

medies 
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medies PPE out, whilſt proper atten- 
tion is at the ſame time given to cleanli- 
| neſs, the moſt troubleſome ſpecies of her- 
pes will in general be entirely got the bet- 
ter of: But in ſome inſtances, notwith- 
ſtanding the uſe of all theſe, and of every 
other ordinary remedy, complaints of this 
nature ſtill continue obſtinate, do not ſeem 
to yield in the leaſt, and frequently even 
turn more inveterateG. 
In ſuch caſes, there is dall great 
* fuſpecting ſome other diſeaſe to 
ſubſiſt at the ſame time; which, on inquiry, 
zs frequently found to be of the venereal 
kind; herpes very often appearing. as a 
ſymptom. of that diſeaſe, This, however, 
may commonly be known from the hiſtory 
of the complaint, and likewiſe from the 


ñituation of the eruptions. For all eruptions 


of this kind which appear in lues venerea, 
are conſtantly above ſome of the hard thin 
covered bones, as thoſe of the cranium, 
ſternum, and tibia: at leaſt, in the beginning 
of the diſorder, theſe are the parts chiefly 


affected; ga no doub t, in its more 
advanced | 
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adragced ſtages, the whole inning: comes 
to be more or leſs affected. 5 7 8 
S8o ſoon as the . e 18 0 0 
to be of the venereal kind, its cure muſt 
depend in a great meaſure upon the gene- 
ral treatment neceſſary in that diſorder; ſo 
that, by a proper uſe of mercury, with a 
continuance of the different remedies al- 
ready enumerated for herpes, all affections 
of that nature may in due time be ex- 


. 


pected to be got eradicated, [nn froony 


On © other occaſions, again, and when 5 


there is no cauſe for ſuſpecting a venereal 
taint, it ſometimes happens, that even 
the ſlighteſt ſpecies of tetter reſiſts all the 
common remedies both internal and ex- 
ternal, and perhaps too becomes more in- 
veterate. In ſuch caſes, there is frequent- 
ly conjoined with the diſorder now under 
confi deration, the common ſcabies or itch: 

and when it happens to be fo, as I have 
ſometimes ſeen, a very diſagreeable and 
troubleſome diſeaſe comes to be produ- 
ced; what may be conſidered as a tertium 
aud, or a rode of the two ; which, 55 


in 


* R 1 þ 
1 * 9 3 
Sg TY a 


: in its appearance, is n loath- 
ſome; little leſs ſo, indeed, than the de- 
Waren given of the lepra of the anci- 
ents; and, when allowed to remain long, 
it proves ſometimes almoſt as inveterate. 
. itch being ſuch a well-known diſ- 
14 | order, its conjunction with herpes is 
commonly very eaſily detected: and when 
once it is known to take place, the cure 
muſt confiſt in the ſeveral remedies already 
recommended for herpes, together with 
fſuch as are more particularly active in the 
cure of ſcabies; and of which, though 
there are great varieties recommended by 
authors, yet none ever prove ſo certainly 
efficacious as ſulphur. Mercury too, does, 
. no doubt, often cure ſuch complaints, as 
* it does, indeed, the itch in all its ſtages; 
| yet as it fails in many inſtances, which 
ſulphur, when properly directed, very ſel- 
dom does, the latter ſhould, in e 
be preferred. NS | 
When, however, in ſuch caſes, it may 
for ſome reaſon or other be thought pro- 
per to make uſe of mercury, an ointment ſi- 


[ 
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milar to MON in ihe dfvenſaoriesi is termed 


unguentum citrinum, has on many occaſions 
been found to anſwer exceedingly. well. 


But as that ointment has commonly het | 


ordered with too great a proportion of 
mercury, it frequently acts as a cauſtic, 
and occaſions a good deal of irritation. 
That effect, however, is eaſily prevented, 
 whillt at the ſame time all the advanta- 
ges of the remedy are preſerved, by. di- 
miniſhing the quantity of mercury : Half 
an ounce of mercury diſſolved in an equal 
quantity of ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, to a 
pound either of axunge or of freſh butter, 
has, upon trial, been found to be "wy 
proper proportions. 

This makes a very effectual NN per- 
fectly ſafe ointment for all ſuch eruptions 
as partake either of a venereal taint, or 


are in the leaſt connected with common 


itch. To ſuch as, for the latter, do not 
incline, on account of the ſmell, or for 
any other reaſon, to make uſe of ſul- 

Pphur, it ſeems to be by much the beſt 
method of applying — 


By 


— 
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By a proper and continued uſe of. the 
FRETS remedies recommended, but above 
all by a due attention to cleanlineſs, al- 
moſt every ene mn a at ue 
be removed. 


After theſe Teer 1 on SE 
diſorders, i it is not thought improper to re- 
mark, that there are many complaints of 

the eruptive kind, to which children eſpe- 
Cially are liable, which may all be redu- 
| ced to one or other of che ſpecies of herpes 
© enumerated, and which of courſe may 
be all cured by the lame PN method 


of treatment. i 


Thus the linea catitic 9 * Jaftea 
are commonly deſcribed as diſtin and 
unconnected diſeaſes : but they both, it 
is preſumed, may, with propriety enough, 
be reduced to the ſame ſpecies of herpes; 
and ſeem evidently, indeed, to belong to 

the ſecond, or what we have termed pf 
tulgſus, they being naturally exactly the 
ſame, differing only in fituation; the tinea 
being, on * 0 ſcalp, what cruſta' lac- 


tea, 


; . 
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tea and other _ v eruptions b che 
face. KATE ASHER tb 
The ſeveral a aha al: curd mp 
fol herpes in general, apply; as was od - 
ſerved, | with equal : propriety to any of 
theſe; but in tinea; capitis a peculiarity 
occurs from the ſituation of the diſorder, 
which, in the treatment; it has been fre- 
quently found neceſſary to attend to. In 
this complaint, the hair, by occafioning a 
more conſiderable remora of the exſuded 
matter than what occurs in any other 
ſpecies of herpes, produces in it a greater 
degree of: acrimony 1 Which 7 ſometimes | 
gives riſe to bulbous {wellngs | about the | 
roots of the hair; and hence it has been 
ſuppoſed, that | thefe:fwelhngs, by being 
perhaps the firſt parts affected, tend to 
produce and te keep up all che other ſymp- 
toms of the diſorder : So that it is com- 
monly recommended, as the firſt» ſtep 
in the cure of tinea, to extract entirely 
all the hairs by the rodts, either with 
pitch plaſters, or with lotge other adhe- 
fave dra (beta: hed rot. 
Y öwÜĩſacö 
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This, benen is always attended with 
a great deal of pain; ſometimes produces 
very troubleſome inflammations; and be- 
fides, is never in the leaſt neceſſary in the 
| firſt ſtages. of the diſorder : for though, 
in very long- continued caſes of tinea, 
theſe tuberoſitles at tlie roots of che hair 
do ſometimes become fo conſiderable as 
to render the cure of ſuch affections more 
tedious than they other wife would be; 
yet, merely by e the hair very ſhort, 
and the parts affected as clean as poſſible, 
the different remedies already enumerated 
almoſt always effect a cure, without ha- 
„ re to the extraction of the hair. 
The watery ſolution of corrofive ſublimate 
vas already recommended as an external 
| application for different herpetir vruptions; 
but in no ſpecies of the diſorder does it 

no produce ſuch remarkable god effects as 
in finch capitis ; inſomuch, that, except in 
very inveterate caſes, a cure may general- 
| ly be ne 120 the uſe es . n 
hues Ave ard n — as 
Jad i Ks | being 


being very uſeful in all eruptixe diſorders 
of this kind: but, in theſe complaints, 
which, in childhood eſpecially, are ſo 
common, they ſeen to be ſtill more ne- 
ceſſary, and more uſetul, than in the ad- 
vanced periods of life; for, as thoſe chil- 
dren that are particularly liable to ſuch 


eruptions, are commonly of very groſs 


full habits, it is ſearee poſſible often to 
obtain, at leaſt laſting cures, without 
in the firſt place: ery 2 
drain. 
Indeed iſſues of Wenden with; a pro- 
per attention to cleanlineſs, will very fre- 
quently, in the firſt years of childhood, 
get che better of all ſuch complaints, 
without the aſſiſtance of any other reme- 
dy; and they do not, by any means, 
prove ſo pr ejudicial to the conſtitution as 
the frequent uſe of purgative medicines, 
which, in ſuch caſes, are ſo commonly had 
recourſa to. Purgatives do, ho doubt, 5 
frequently prove ſerviceable, hy carrying 
off ſuch ſuper-abundancies of fluids as 

the ſyſtem happens to be loaded with, 
N 98 = 2 


* 
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but never in ſuch an eaſy gradual: manner 
as is done by iſſues. 

There has an objection bien e 
made to the uſe of iſſues, in general, that 
they are very apt to become ſo far habi- 
| tual as to prevent their being afterwards 

healed up, without conſiderable riſk. This 
in children, however, ſhould never be any 
material obſtacle to them : for, about the 
fifth or fixth year of age, when children 
are able to take more 'regular and fati- 
* guing exerciſe; when the ſyſtem, having 

acquired a firmer tone, is rendered more 

capable of preferving à due balance be- 
tween the ſolids and different contained 

| fluids; and when, in fact, the latter are 
never obſerved to be ſo abundant” as in 
the preceding years of childhood; there is 
not then the ſame neceſſity for ſuch drains, 
and it might even in ſome inſtances” be 
prejudicial to continue them longer. We 
do accordingly obſerve, about that period 
of life, many of the eruptive diſorders, 


which before had prevailed, diſappear en- 


W ee my IE a aur 5 
- Hg ſup- 
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ſupply of fluids for all the different ſecre- 
tions, throws off, by. their means, what 

ſhe formerly found moſt conveniently got 
free of by „ ruptian nal * 8 
. 
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. Obſervations on the Venereal Ulcer. 


AVING, in the ſeveral preceding ſec- 
tions, gone through the confidera- 
tion of all ſuch ulcers as can with. propri- 
ety be looked upon as local affections mere- 
ly, thoſe of an oppoſite nature come next 
in courſe to be treated of, and are, as was 
formerly remarked, to be am 
in the ſecond claſs. os Tn 
The general character of this. andy 1 
been already given. It includes, as was 
formerly: remarked, all gk ulcers as are 
| * 3 | co 


* 
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| connected wills or depend upon, ume ge- 
neral diforder of the ſyſtem; and the ſe- 
veral ſpecies of it, are, the Venereal, theScor- 

butie, and Scrophilars. 8 | 

Having ſpoke ſo fully upon the differ- 5 
ent ſpecies of local ulcers, all that is ne- 
ceſſary to be ſaid upon thoſe of the ſecond 
claſs, is to point out, as conciſely and diſ- 
tinctly as poſſible, the different character- 
iſtics by which they may be diſtinguiſhed; 
together with ſuch remedies as may be 

: peculiar to or proper for cach; referring 
always to what may have deen remarked 
in the preceding ſections, for whatever 

may, in common, occur between Ry" ty 
5 hog the different claſſes, - 


us 5 1. Parietics of th, e 7 ee Pe, 


Br venereat- ulcers, in general, are 
meant, ſuch as are connected with an uni- 
verfal fyphihtic affection of che fyſtem. 
But as chancret, and ſome other ſpecies of 
forks which occur in that diferder „ may 
with equal propriety be termed venereal 


Worrs; and ee =} are not always 
os fo | | con: 
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from an infection lately com 
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connected with 1 general infection, yet, 
in order to prevent any ſort of en 
it will be proper here to een the 
ein of theſe alſo, 0-0 

Venereal ulcers, chen, may be divided 
into two varieties; viz. Thoſe which ap- 
| pear as primary ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, 

and ſuch as more properly may: he con- 

ſidered as ſymptomatic. 

Of the former kind are n 
neral, whether upon the parts of genera- 
tion, communicated by venereal inter- 
courſe ; upon the nipples and breaſts of 
women, by nurſing infected children; or 
on the lips and parts adjacent, eommuni- 
cated by ſalutation: for all ſuch ſores, 
though ſeated on different parts, are of one 
and the ſame nature, Thoſe ulcers, too, 
may ſometimes be reckoned primary, 
which remain after the opening or burſt- 
ing of ſuch buboes as appear to have ariſen 4 


and before there is any probability bays the 

þ ſyſtem being affecteln. 
en uleers, again, are ene as 
Y4 —fympe 


/ 
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© 3 which FRY: ein conſequence 
of a general taint of che habit. Of this 
kind are all thoſe which ſucceed to old 
buboes, and ſuch as appear along with 
dcother venereal ſymptoms à conſiderable 
time after expoſure to infection 3 the moſt 
ordinary ſituations; for which, are, the, 
throat, palate, noſe, the parts immediately 


above the bones of the cranium, | tibia, 


humerus, and other hard donn r 
covered with fleſn. Mets: aria 
Although, in many 5 it is not ks 
to diſtinguiſh. ſuch, differences in venereal 
{or 6s, yet it may frequently be done, and 
ſhould: then be always attended to; the 
treatment of the two different ſpecies be- 
ing in ſome reſpects exceedingly different, 
as will be a ard geen en 
notice of. FO 
e ſuch P's 5 che n means af 
diſtinQion are obtained either by infor- 
mation from the patient, or from the ap- 
Pearances of the different ſores themſelves, 

If, ſoon ofter expoſure to infection, an 
ulceration. appears upon the part to which 


$7 +> 
” 


the virus was . aac toge- 


cher with ſwellings of any of the glands 


in the courſe of the lymphatics, ve may 
be almoſt convinced that theſe are both 
only local affections, and ought to be con- 


fidered accordingly as primary ſymptomis. 


It is ſuch ulcerations as thus occur from 
che immediate application of the venereal 
virus, which, in general, are termed 
chancres; they appear, at firſt; as ſmall 
miliary ſpots, which ſoon riſe and form 
little veſicles, that, upon burſting, diſcharge 


ſometimes) a; thin watery fluid, and, on 


other occaſions, à more thick yellow mat- 


ter. The edges of ſuch ſores are generally 


hard and painful; and are, together with 
ſuch glandular ſwellings, as already de- 


ſcribed, commonly attended with more 15 | 


leſs inflammation. . PLC 


Theſe are the common Da of | 
* ſores from a recent infection; but 


it is chiefly thoſe ulcers: which appear as 


ſymptoms of a long- continued affection, 


that to ſurgeons prove moſt troubleſome. 
oo are A from thoſe already 


deſcribed, 


1 
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deſeribed, as likewiſe from every other 


83. By their appearances. 


ſpecies of ulcer,” 1. By information from 
the patient. 2. By their firuation. And, 


Whenever an ulcer is ſuſpected to be 
af chis nature, certainty with reſpect to it 
may frequently be obtained from the pa- 
tient. Thus, if a perſon, who has long 
had other ſymptoms of a venereal infec- 
tion in his conſtitution, is attacked with 
one or more ulcers, and that whether from 
external injuries or not, if they reſiſt the 
common methods of cure, there can be 
very little doubt of their being infected 
with the general taint of the habit. 
lite ſometimes happens, however, that 
fuch information is not to be obtained; 
there being nothing mare common than 
Patients concealing, and even denying, 
when inquired at, every thing of that na- 
ture; and on other accaſions, patients can- 
not even themſelves be certain whether 
they are infected or not, having perhaps 
no other ſymptoras at the time than theſe 
weer, and which they may not probably 
| | have 


n f : ns I Wt 
__ 
- 
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Seat. N Wasen! Ulcer.” 


have conſidered as of e venerest ü i 
When this happens to be che caſe; recourſe· 
muſt be Had to the en and appear- 


— 
wo - 


ances of the uleer JR e e ltr 
Buy far the greateſt part of nerest u 
cers from an old infection, appear, as was 
already remarked, immediately above the 
bones, and ſuch of theſe eſpecially as are 
moſt thinly covered with muſcles. They 
firſt appear in the form of a red, ſomewhat 
purpliſh, effloreſcence, not etretünfch ed, 
but in general rather conſiderably dif- 
fuſed. This ſoon comes to riſe into a nu 
ber of very {ſmall puſtules, which oe out 
a thin fretting ſerum. At firſt cheſe puſs 
tules, hen obſerved through a glaſs, ap- 
pear perfectly diſtinct; but they at laſt run 
together, and form one large ulcer, whoſe | 
edges are commonly ragged and ſomewhat 
callous; and there is generally a light red 
appearance, which extends a conſiderable 
nd the fore, over the {kin that | 
does not ſeem to be otherwiſe diſeaſed.” 
| Sores of this kind have frequently fy 
eh remarkable FRI being nd | 
"<= 
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lowed out as it were into the form of a 
cup, generally narrow and contracted at 
the bottom, with the edges extending gra- 
dually till they reach the outward circum- 
ference. This at leaſt is commonly the 
caſe, except when carious bones happen to 
lie at the bottom of the ſores, and then 
they are generally filled up with trouble- 
| ſome fungous excreſcences. | 
Venereal ulcers are not commonly at- 
tended with much pain; at leaſt, ſeldom 
ſo much as from their appearances might 
be expected. In ſome inſtances, however, 
it is otherwiſe. And the diſcharge of all 
ſuch ſores, though at firſt thin, comes at 
laſt to put on a very particular and cha- 
racteriſtic appearance, being of a conſiſtence 
rather more tough and viſcid than good 
pus; with a very loathſome, though not the 
ordinary fetid, putrid ſmell; and a very 
fingular greeniſb yellow colour. 
Theſe are the moſt common appearances 
of old venereal ulcers; and when all or any 
of them occur upon any of the ſituations 
Famer, we may almoſt always\ deter- 
. mine 


bb” 
14 1 


mine, with Certainey;: che een: to be 
of the ſyphilitic kinda | 
I he diſtinction nil of e is 
cers into primary and ſymptomaric, 1 is in 
the treatment found to be a matter of con- 
ſiderable importance: for thoſe of the 
former kind, if attended to immedi tely 
on their firſt appearance, and before any 


abſorption of matter has taken place, might = 


undoubtedly be frequently removed with- 
out the afliſtance of any internal medicine 
whatever; and that merely by converting 
an incipient charicre intò the ſtate. of afim- 
ple ulcer, by burning orideſtroying the ve 
nereal matter contained in it with cauſtic *. 
But although a cure might in this man- 
ner be ſometimes effected with ſufficient 
ſafety, yet as we have no means of becom 
ing abſolutely certain whether ſome of the 
virus may not have eiitered the ſyſtem, 
the cure of even the ſlighteſt chanere ſhould 
never be truſted to any other remedy: than 
the internal uſe of mercury; with this 
material e however, mer in in- 
* DH is 1 5k Vs ei- 
| * Dr Monzo? s 8 WANT 
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. Allows, of this kind a very ſmall 

quantity of the medicine commonly an- 
fers, in proportion to what becomes re- 
Auiſite in ſuch as appear in conſequence. of 
an old general infection. 

The diſtinction Propoſed, points out 
Aae another circumſtance of conſe 
quence in the cure. In 3 from an 

-old pox, we ought never to make uſe of 
mercurial and other dreſſings with a view 
to heal and dry them up ſoon; but ſhould 
rather truſt entirely to mercury given in- 
ternally, and i in the mean time continue to 
apply ſuch remedies only as are neceſſary 
n keeping the {ores clean and eaſ/ . 
In this manner, the different ulcers heal- 


ing up merely by the uſe of internal reme- 


dies, proves almoſt a certainty of the diſ- 
_ eaſe being eradicated from the habit; and 
is, indeed, in ſuch an event, the beſt in- 
dex for a Surgeon to be directed by, as it 
ſhews' plainly, chat very little more mer- 
Cury can be neceſſary, - a carcumſtance 
which in no other Way a practitioner can 
ever be ſo certainly convinced of. 

551 fo A With 


the common method, to treat, in the man- | 
ner directed, chancres and all thoſe venes } | 
real ulcers we have termed primary; whilſt, I 
at the ſame time, they have not thought 2 
proper to apply the practice to thoſe-of . 

long ſtanding, or that proceed from à ge- "ij 
neral infection of the ſyſtem. But, with | 


very little attention, it muſt appear, chat : 

the direct reverſe ſhould' be followed; and 

the advantages attending it would com- i 

e ke eee eee | 
The e Pay Pens old. at [| 


ulcers open, during the internal exhibition 9 ' _ 
of medicines, have been already explained. |. | | 
But in recent chancres, produced by a mere 
local application of à corroding matter, a8 
they are entirely topical, and not con- 
nected with any diforder of the ſyſtem, 
mercury given inwardly has not in chem 
near ſuch a chance of effecting a cure; and 
accordingly, we often find, that, after very 
confiderable quantities of che medicine 
have * uſed, we * | 
obliged | 
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obliged. to have recourſe. to, ſame exretmal x 


; application. 58657) at e kt ent 


Ihis, eee is 550 Leone being 5 
guetelt inconvenience attending the prac- 
tice: for ſo long as a chancre or ulcera- 
tion continues open, the ſyſtem is ſo long 
expoſed to à plentiful ſupply of venereal 
matter; and has thereby a much greater 
chance of being thoroughly infected, than 
if the chancre or ſource of that matter had 
been healed ſoon after its appearance. 
By ſome it may be alleged, that it is not 
of much conſequence, whether a ſmall or 
a larger portion: of the venereal matter be 
taken into the ſyſtem, as the leaſt particle 
may juſt as certainly produce all the ſymp- 
toms of the diſeaſe, as if a much er 
quantity had been admitted. 

This, in ſome reſpects, _ 1 
| eatigh be; the caſe; as the ſyphilitic mat- 
ter is known to be of a very penetrating 
much greater chance of @ very, ſnall portion 
| of ſuch mattef being prevented from in- 
fecting the hem. either by being an 
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in its courſe, by occaſioning, as it fre 
quently does, obſtructions 10 one or more 
glands, or even by being afterwards thrown 
out at ſome of the emunctories, than there 
is of a conſtant ſupply of the ſame ſort of 
matter being in any way removed. | 
That the opinion on this point ãs at leaſt 
very probable, will not readily be contro- 
ue Dick likewiſe aid, that che 
practice of treating chaneres, by che uſe 
of internal remedies only, can never occa- 
ton any kind of rifk, as the mereury which 
is, or ought always, in ſuch caſes, to be 
exhibited, acting as a certain antidote to 
the venereal virus, muſt ſoon have got 


ſuch a footing in the ſyſtem as to prevent 


the latter from having 111 6 farther” in- 
Auence. | 
Such reaſoning, dowry bal in prac- 
tice, by no means to be depended on. 
For, in the firſt place, though mercury in | 
general proves a very certain cure for ve- .- 
nereal complaints already ſubſiſting in the 
conſtitution, yet mercury being preſent in 
5 the ſyſtem, and that too in conſiderable 
Z quantities, 


j 


but by external applications likewiſe. 
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quantities, does not — a new infec- 


tion from taking place: Of this I have 


known many inſtances; and it would pro- 


bably, if attended to, be found to occur 


"_w frequently. 
But again, although we were even cer- 


tain, if a proper quantity of mercury was 
preſent in the fluids, that no farther infec- 
tion could take place from the introduc- 
tion of a larger portion of venereal matter; 


yet, in caſes of chancre, we can never be 


ſure that the medicine will ſo ſoon enter 


the circulation as to produce this prophy- 
lactic effect. For the diſappointments that 
practitioners daily meet with in ſaturating 
the fluids properly with mercury, either 
from the fault of the preparation, from its 
going off by ſtool, or ſome other cauſe, 


ſhould make e this * at leaſt Loy 


doubtful. | 
Upon the 3 therefore, the cure of 


chancres, and of all venereal ulcers of the 


ſame kind, ſhould be haſtened as much as 
poſſible, not only by internal medicines, 


Y 2. 
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Taz moſt effectual method in every ad 2 
of chancre, as already hinted, would pro- 
bably be, to touch the part with ſome 
ſtrong cauſtic as ſoon as the diſeaſe is ob- 
' ſerved; and, by thus deſtroying at once all 
the venereal matter, the ſore being then 
exactly in the ſtate of a ſimple ulcer from 
any other cauſe, would, with ordinary 
dreflings, be very eafily cured. © Practi- 
tioners, however, are ſeldom called in ſo 
_ early, and frequently not till the different 
ulcerations are conſiderably enlarged, when 
the practice could not readily prove effec- 
tual, and when it might ſometimes even 
be dangerous to apply, ſo extenſively, to 
ſuch tender parts as chancres are com- 
monly ſeated on, ſuch irritating remedies 
as any of the more active cauſtics. 

What I have generally found to anſwer 
in every caſe of ulcerated chancre not at- 
tended with much inflammation, is, after 
wiping the ſores as free from matter as 
poſſible, to duſt them well with mercurius 


2. 2 Fræci- 
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| precipitatus ruber finely prepared, and to 
apply a pledgit of any common ointment 
over all. This does not commonly occaſion 
much pain or irritation; and has the effect 
ef producing a kind of ſlough over the 
ſore, which, in the courſe of a dreſſing or 
two, generally comes away, and leaves the 
ulcer perfectly clean. 
Chaneres being reduced to this® ſtate, 
would probably ſoon heal, although no 
other dreſſing was applied than common 
eerate; but, leſt any venereal matter 
ſhould remain, I have always, after re- 
moving the dreſſings with the precipitate, 
been in the way of uſing the ſtrong mer- 
eurial ointment of the Edinburgh Diſpen- 
{atory, and to dreſs with it till * ſores 
Arm 

In this manner, in ORE: all mch 1 
cerations are ſoon got the better of; and 
with much leſs mercury inwardly, than 
i allowed for any conſiderable time to re- 
main open. 

By long continunnee, ee __ ne- 
glect of proper remedies, even . at 
firſt, 


2 
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firſt, ſeemingly ſimple ſores, ——_ 


on all the appearances of fuch uleers as 


depend upon a general infection; and as 
in reality they then are fuch in every re- 


ſpect, their treatment muſt 1 W 


ingly. 1 * 
Ulcers of this kind; upon che 055 ef- 


pecially, when of long ſtanding; are very 


apt to become inflamed; and then, by the 


pain they occaſion, prove frequently ex- 
_ ceedingly troubleſome. When the inflam- 


mation comes any  confiderable length, 
blood- letting is ſometimes requiſſee; but, 
in general, that ſymptom is eafily enough 
kept under, merely by a continued and 
proper uſe of the ſaturnine poultiee. 


The inflammation being 6nee thoronghs i 


ly removed, the beſt" application, If all 
ſuch caſes, is the wax ointment, as for- 


merly recommended, till a proper quan- 


tity of mereury has been exhibited, and 


then the ſores commonly heal e m—_ 


farther. application. 


There are two different watch in üſe 


for throwing mercury into the ſyſtem; 
Z. 3 e either 


* 
- 
— 
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either by the mouth, or by the abſorbents 
on the ſurface of the body by means of 
friction: But, as the laſt of theſe methods 
is by much the moſt troubleſome and in- 
convenient, and does not, upon trial, ap- 
pear to be attended with any ſuperior ad- 
vantages, the former is now, I believe, 
very commonly preferred. 

Various forms of mercury have been 
contri ved for internal exhibition; but the 
fimple triturated quickſilver pill of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopceia is, in general, 
by much the beſt, It proves commonly 
more effectual, and is ſeldom attended 
with any of the inconveniencies which 
often occur from the ule of the different 
mercurial calces. 5 
But whatever preparation of mercury 
be employed, it ſhould always be conti- 
nued till a ſoreneſs of the mouth be in- 
duced, that being the only certain indiea- 
tion of the medicine having entered the 
ſyſtem : and as ſuch a degree of it is not 
attended with any of the inconveniencies 
which often enſue from a violent ſalivati- 

on, 
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on, and as from experience it is now. _ 


found to have all its advantages, it 


ſhould never in any caſe be carried far- 
ther; it not being the quantity of ſalivary 


matter diſcharged that has any influence 


in the cure of venereal complaints, but 


the real quantity of active merenn= intro 
duced to the circulation. 


It is not always eaſy, however, t to pre- 


vent mercury from running off too quick- 


ly by the mouth, ſo as ſometimes. to o- 
caſion very troubleſome. ſalivations. To 
guard againſt this circumſtance by deter- 
mining the medicine more particularly to 


the ſkin, the warm bath bas been fre- 


quently recommended, both as a prelimi- 


nary preparation, and to be uſed along 


with the mercury: but the ſame effect is, 
in general, more eaſily obtained, and with 


leſs riſk to the patient from cold, by the 
uſe of a flannel-ſhirt next the ſkin, and 


by drinking plentifully of decoction of ar- 
ſaparilla or of the woods ; care at the ſame 
time being taken to keep the body in a 


Proper termperatnrs, and. that 1 it be never 


2 4 5 EH. 
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expoſed. « by I conſiderable. degree, 9 
cold. 5 
4 e of! chin Kind 1 —— 
for à longer or ſhorter period; according 
to the degree of infection and violence 
of the ſymptoms, in general en 
tains a cuxe of all ſuch complaints. 
- In ſome inſtances, however, che Wy 5 
filver pill abeve recommended, eicher does 
not produes all the defired effects, or even 
fails altogether, On fuel occaſions, the 
corroſi ve fublimate is frequently found to 
anſwer; and may be given either in the 
form of pills, or in the ſpirituous folution : 
_ the former, however, never proves ſo nau- 
ſeous as the latter, ſo that a larger quan- 
tity of the medicine aan in A Ar my 
commonly exhibited. = 

In very obſtinate ne ns ir ly | 
comes ſometimes neceſſary to make trial 
of feveral different preparations of mer- 
cury; and one will, en particular oceaſi- 
ons, be found very ſerviceable, though 
none of the reſt may een Rave had 
any kind of inffüenee. Ts 
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-- The moſt certain tale ies quantity 
of the medicine to be exhibited 1 is, that it 
ſhould be always continued for ſome time 
after every ſymprom of che diſraſe has 
neee a ene —_— or 
bee ds ind eee Janie | 
the ſymptoms may have been invererate 
or otherwiſe: but this very material cles 
cumftance in the cure of every venereal 
complaint, muſt be ultimately determined 
dy che ee _ che e in 
attendance. 5 * WD 
Though by dach n of mercury | 
inwardly, with the neceſſary "external 
treatment formerly pointed out, almoſt e- 
very ulcer · of this nature, may, as was 
obſerved, be in general removed, yet in 
ſome few inſtances it is otherwiſe; and the 
fores cannot be brought to cure, even the” 
the mercury be continued very long after 
every other ſymptom has diſappeared, and 
when, from that' circumſtance, and Wh 
the quantity of the medieine ex 4 
there is ey reaſon to think,” that * 


ve- 


\ 
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; 62 | 
S taint in the ple is _ 
15 ther eradicated; (| | 
' _ <aAgan: u in i een cannot 
Wi propriety be conſidered as a venere- 
al affection, it would be in vain to expect 
a cure from the uſe of any preparation of 
mercury whatever. Whenever ſuch ſores, 
therefore, ſhew a greater obſtinacy than 
what from their appearances might be ex- 
pected, and eſpecially when they do not 
yield in any degree to mercury, it gives 
great reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſome other 
diſeaſe may probably have ſubſiſted in the 
conſtitution together with Lues Venerea, 
and that both may have had ſome Ware 
in the production of the ulcere. 
So ſoon as the nature of this . 
diſorder is diſcovered, proper remedies 
muſt be had recourſe to with a view to its 
correction; which being accompliſhed, the 
cure of the fares: will, in . go. * 3 5 


On 3 mana, 5 vandal 
We prove obſtinate, when the ſyſtem 
"mT periectly free from every other 


_ dif» 
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diſorder. In ſueh caſes when as ſores 


are ſeated upon or near to any of the 
bones, eſpecially if fungous excreſcences 
appear, there is commonly reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect a caries as the cauſe; which if on 
examination is found to be the caſe, the 


directions formerly laid down for the 


treatment of carious bones being attended 


do, whilſt at the ſame time che mercury 


is continued, if the patient is otherwiſe 
healthy, there will be _ ee a ark 


| HU at laſt obtained. 

In ſome inſtances 1 l chat is 
no reaſon, from the ſituation of the ſores, 
to imagine that a caries can be the cauſe 


of their inveteracy; and although there is 


no appearance either of ſcrophula, ſcurvy, 
or of any other diſeaſe of the conſtitution; 


yet ſtill they go on without ſhewing any 
diſpoſition to heal, and ne even pecan 


to gain ground. 11 


In ſuch caſes, wha the ent is _ 


reduced by long confinement and a tedi- 
ous courſe of mercury, as it frequently 


indeed is when à violent falivation has 
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been long kept up, the beſt 5 moſt ef- 
fectual remedy, in general, is a good light 
nouriſhing diet, with the aſſiſtance of freſh 
air and moderate exerciſe; which, by in- 
vigorating the conſticution, more certain- 
ty promotes a cure than all the medicines 
and Rk ALI commonly had: "Yecourſe 
to. 
ho all ſuch Sirens, indeed, ah | 
5 effects of a change of this nature is often 
ſurpriſing; for the moſt obſtinate ulcers 
that have reſiſted every uſual remedy, 1 
have, in ſeveral inſtances, ſeen, in this way 
only, ſoon entirely cared. In this'fituation 
of theſe ſores, too, the Peruvian bark, taken 
in proper quantities, e en 
very ſerviceable.” 

With reſpect to the hs treatment 
of old ſores of this kind, as the ſloughs 
they are commonly covered with render 
ſome degree of ſtimulus always neceſſary, 
common bafilicon, with a large proportion of 
red precipitate, anſwers for that purpoſe ex- 
ceedingly well. /Two-drachms of the mer- 


| — make very 
good 
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good proportions, and afford one af the 
beſt dreſſings for every ulcer of chis na- 


ture: And when, by the uſe of ſuch an 


ointment, the ſloughs have all caſt off, 
and a difcharge of proper matter has been 
induced, the treatment muſt afterwards 
be regulated, according to che ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances already pointed out in the dif- 
ferent preceding ſections on local ulcers. 

When any of the glands happen to be 
the ſeats of venereal ulcers, as a kindly 
ſuppuration is in them always difficult to 
induce, it is ſometimes neceſſary, before a 
cure can be obtained, to deſtroy the whole, 
or a conſiderable portion of ſuch as are 
very much hardened. This is moſt conve: 
niently and eaſily done by reiterated ap- 
plications of cauſtic: the ſurface of the af- 
fected glands being rubbed over every third 
or fourth day with, cau/ticum lunare, in the 
courſe of a ſhort time ſo much of them as 
have been greatly diſeaſed, may, in that 
manner, be deſtroyed; and the remainder, 
by proper attention to every other cir- 
cumſtance of the cure, being brought to 


\. 
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5 farniſh healthy n the ſores, 
wichout any farther ener. are thereby 
ſoon induced to heal. 


Although, in general, by attending to 


| all theſe different circumſtances as appear- 
| ances may indicate, almoſt every .ulcer of 
the venereal kind may at laſt be removed; 


yet, in long habitual and reiterated poxes, 
that have never been properly cured, the 


very. /famina vitæ come to be ſo corrupted, 


through their whole organiſation, with the 


infection, as, in ſome inſtances, to pro- 
duce ſuch an inveteracy in ulcers, as does 
indeed baffle all the efforts both of nature 


and art, and at laſt carries off the patients 
in very great miſery. Some ſuch inſtan- 
ces I have ſeen in different hoſpitals, 
where probably ſuch very obſtinate caſes 
are only to He met with. 
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lfu on the Seorbutic 5 ker. 


8 1. one hu e. 


T was rem in a former ene. 
that, under the appellation of ſcorbu- 
tic ulcer, there have in general been rank- - | 


ed a great many of thoſe eruptive diſeaſes 
to which the ſkin is liable, as the itch, 
ſeveral ſpecies of lepra, &c. But the real 
nature of true ſcurvy being now much 
better underſtood, and it being known 
that no ſuch ſymptoms as eruptions. of 
that kind ever occur in it, the i improprie- 
ty either of applying the term _/corbutzc.to 


ſuch, or of treating them as ſymptoms of 


that diſeaſe, muſt appear 8 evi- 
dent. 
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| Ulcers which proceed from any of the 


fore- mentioned eruptive diſorders, it was 
already remarked, are probably connected 


| with a very oppoſite ſtate of the ſyſtem 
from thoſe really ſcorbutic: The former 


generally, if not always, depending upon 
an inflammatory diatheſis; whereas, in 
true ſcurvy, the fluids arrive at probably 


the higheſt degree of diſſolution and pu- 


trefaction which, in a living perſon, it is 
Fee for them to attain to. 

From the writings of ſeveral old authors, 
a appears, that ſcurvy was a well-known 
diſorder ſome ages ago; but the true 
cauſes, ſymptoms, and method of treat- 
ment of the diſeaſe, were never very accu- 
rately underſtood, till Dr Lind's — 


tion on the ſubject appeared, Eo 4 
The ſeveral 1 pecies of {curvy enumera- 


Is by authors, viz, the Muriatic, the Ma- 
une, &c. ſo named from the nature of the 
cauſes ſuppoſed to produce chem, are now 
known to be very falſe and improper diſ- 


tinctions; the true ſeuryy being always 
of the ſame nature, and 9 produced 
by 


Seat XI. K Der 


by the Gins I of ena wherever FI | = 
occur, in whatever climbte, and whether | 4 
at ſea or land. 9 | 7 a 
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| AmoNe other ſymptoms of ſcurvy „ 
195 by Dr Lind, in his ingenions Mi 
Treatiſe on Scurvy, the ulcers which are . 
ſo common in that diſeaſe are particu= .) 
larly deſcribed; and as he gives a very 5M 
clear and diſtin idea of them, we ſhall © 2 
here tranſcribe verbatim the Doctor s de- 
ſcription of them. 

The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics * 
ſcorbutic ulcers are as follow: They afford 
no good digeſtion, but a thin fetid ſanious 
ſtuff, mixed with blood; which at length gn 
has the true appearance of coagulated gore 
lying caked on the ſurface of the ulcer, "1 
and is with great difficulty wiped off or 
ſeparated from the parts below. 

The fleſh underneath theſe flonghs feels 


to the probe ſoft or ſpongy, and is very- _ 
putrid. No detergents or eſcharotics are 
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be with great pains taken away, they are 
found again at next dreſſing, where the 
ſame ſanguineous putrid appearance al- 
. ways preſents itſelf; Their edges are gene- 
rally of a livid colour, and puffed up with 
excreſcences of proud fleſh arifing from 
below under the flin. 
192 When too tight a compreſſion is made, 
in order to keep the fungus from riſing, 
they are apt to leave a gangrenous diſpoſi- 
tion; and the member never fails to be- 
come œdematous, painful, and for the moſt 
* Ipotted. „ 
As the diſeaſe increaſes, they at length 
: come to ſhoot out a foft bloody fungys, 
which the ſailors expreſs by the name of 
bullocks liver; and indeed it has a near re- 
ſemblance to that ſubſtance when boiled, 
both in colour /and conſiſtence. It often 
riſes, in a night's time, to a monſtrous ſize; 
and, although deſtroyed by cauteries, ac- 
tual or potential, or cut ſmooth with a 
| biſtoury, in which caſe 4 plentiful hæmor- 
| rhage generally enſues, 1 itis found, at next | 
drefling, as arge a8 ever. They continue, 
however, 
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However; in clita: condition a ae 
time, without affecting the bones. 
The ſlighteſt bruiſes and wounds of 
ſcorbutic perſons degenerate into ſuch ul- 
cers; their appearance, on whatever part of. 
the body, is ſo ſingular and uniform; and 
they are ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all 
others, by being ſo remarkably putrid, 
bloody, and fungous; that we cannot here 
but take notice of che impropriety of refer- 
ring moſt of the inveterate and obſtinate 
ulcers in the legs, with We different ab 
pearances, to the ſcurvy . YE 
This accurate deſcription of che Kor- 
butic ulcer comprehends almoſt the Whole 
| appearances ever obſerved in ſuch affec- 
tions. Only it may be remarked, that at 
land, unleſs in very particular fitnationia, 
and from a conſtant expoſure to all he 
more active cauſes of ſcurvy, fuch 1 invete- 
racy as deſcribed by Dr Lind is not often 
met with: But in every country, and in 
none, perhaps, more frequently thafi in 
4 ſome Pare of this kingdom, flighter de- 
„ e grees 
* See Lind's Treatiſe on the 8 
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grees of the ſame kinds of ſores very often 
occur, forming what by practitioners in 
general are rermed Foul or M — Ul- 
6 
dhe Royal ee of this plate, 
| ores of this kind are frequently met with, 
accompanied ſometimes with even the moſt 
characteriſtic ſymptom of ſcurvy, ſoft 
ſpongy. gums. In the worſt caſes, how- 
ever, that I ever met with here, there never 
was the appearance of ſuch a high degree 
of putreſcency in the ſyſtem as we are told 
1 happens frequently 1 in long Voyages at ſea. 
This may perhaps be owing to ſuch 
complaints of the ſcorburic kind, as occur 
in this country, being generally among the 
loweſt ſet of people, and proceeding rather 
from a real want of a /uffcient ſupply of 
food, than from confinement to any one 
| Kind that can be at all conſidered as par- 
ticularly /eptic, or as prediſpoſing to ſcurvy,. 
In ſuch patients, the putrid diatheſis ſel- 
dom even prevails to ſuch a degree as to 
induce the formation of ulcers in parts 
cute ſound; but never fails to ſhew 
| | itſelf 
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itſelf in ulcers either already formed, or in 
ſuch wounds as happen to be inflited 
while fuch a ſtare of the fluids ſubſiſts. 


Indeed very many of the ulcers upon the | 
legs, and other parts of the generality of 


our poor people, frequently partake, more 


or leſs, of the real ſcorbutic taint; as is 
evident both from their appearances, cau- 


ſes, and particularly from the method of 
eure that is found to ſucceed beſt; a good 


- nouriſhing diet commonly doing more | 
towards the effecting a cure than all the 


applications uſually had recourſe to. 


The immediate or proximate cauſe of 


| ſach ulcers, as of every other ſcorbutic 


ſymptom, may be referred to a certain de- 


gree of putreſcency in the fluids; which 
again may be induced by a variety of 
cauſes, but of which the moſt material are, 
living conſtantly upon ſalt proviſions, a 
totdl want of vegetables, with expoſure to 


a cold moiſt atmoſphere. Many other ex- | 


citing cauſes of the diſorder might be 
mentioned; but as that would lead to a 
more extenſive diſcuſſion of the ſubject 
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chan is here intended, for farther infor- 
mation, Dr Lind, Sir John Pringle, Hux- 
ham, with other publications more directly 
on che ſubject, may be conſulted. 


„ 


5 2. Of the Cure of the Scorbutic U "a 


: Tun cure of ſcorhutic ulcers, it is evi- 
dent, muſt depend much upon the correc- 
tion of the putrid diatheſis in the ſyſtem: 
For which purpoſe vegetables of all kinds, 
but eſpecially thoſe of an aceſcent nature, 


with milk and whey, are found to be al- 


moſt certain remedies. The different ſe- 
erctions, eſpecially thoſe by the ſkin and 
bladder, ſhould be gently promoted: for 
the former particularly, in every caſe of 
ſcurvy, being put almoſt an entire ſtop to, 
the diſcharge being again reſtored, pro- 
bably by carrying off many of the putrid 
particles with which the fluids in ſuch 
eaſes abound, is found to have a conſider- 
able influence in the cure. Gentle laxa- 
tives too, for the ſame reaſons, are of uſe; 
and, as ſuch, Tamarinde and Creme of Tartar 
re Manna anſwer well. | 


| Theſe, 
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Theſe, a with a total abſtinence 
from ſalted food, and from all the other 
exciting cauſes of the diſeaſe, in a ſhort 
time generally get the better of every ſcor- 
butic ſymptom, and among others of ſuch 
ulcers; the beſt external applications for 
which are antiſeptics of the moſt power- 
ful kinds. Lind recommends Unguentum 
Aeyptiacam, and Mel Roſarum acidulated F 
with Spiritus V. itriali. 
I; heſe, an general, are the recalls FARCE 
moſt effectual, and which are commonly 
had recourſe to in very bad caſes of ſcur- 
vy; but in ſuch putrid ulcers as in this 
country moſt frequently occur, the ſeptic 
ſtate of the fluids, as was obſerved, being 
ſeldom in ſuch a high degree, it is very 
rarely neceſlary to be particularly attentive 
in putting the patients on what may pro- 
perly be called an anti- ſcorbutic courſe. * 
The common malignant or ſcorbutic 
ulcer of this climate ſeeming, as was al- 
ready remarked, to proceed more fre- 
quently from a real deficiency of food 
than from any other circumſtance; putting 
S_ the 
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the patients, by degrees, upon a full al- 
lowance, with a daily though moderate 
proportion of ſome generous wine, has 
always a 8 effect on their re- 
covery. 
Ihe Jeſuit's back too, 18 here a moſt 
powerful remedy ; and is, indeed, in ſuch 
ulcers; of more real and evident ſervice, 
than in any other kind of ſore I ever ſaw 
it uſed in. When given in proper quanti- 
ties, which is always to be determined by 
the patient's ſtomach, it ſeldom fails of 
producing, in the courſe of a few days, a 
_ conſiderable change for the better. For 
ſuch ſcorbutic ulcers as occur in this 
country, the bark indeed is almoſt the 
only internal medicine that 15 ever neceſ— 
ſary. 

With reve to ho uſe of mercury in 
"theſe: kinds of ulcers, it ought always to 
be had in view, that in ſuch as are really 
ſcorbutic, inſtead of acting as a remedy, 
if given in any conſiderable quantities, it 
proves almoſt a certain poiſon. Lind, from 
a great deal of experience, ſays, with re- 

LW ſpect 
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ſpect to this point: Mercury, in a truly 
ſcorbutic ulcer, is the moſt pernicious 
“ medicine that can be uſed . So that 


a proper diſtinction between ſores of this _ 


nature, and the ſeveral eruptive diſorders 
commonly termed /corbutic, appears in the 
treatment a matter of confiderable impor- 
tance; in the latter, mercury being not 
only generally given with impunity, but 
in ſome inſtances with advantage; where- 
as, in the former, it can never be admi- 
niſtered but with very great hazard. 
Peruvian bark, as an external applica- 
tion too, anſwers exceedingly well in all 
ſach ulcers ; pledgits dipped in the ſtrong _ 
decoction of bark, and applied to the 
ſores, have generally a great effect in cor= - 
recting the fetor and putreſcency of the 
diſcharge : But the beſt: application for 
that purpoſe, in theſe ulcers, is the carrot 
poultice, which, when conjoined with the 
internal uſe of bark, and a proper regimen, 


in the courſe of a ſhort time generally 


corrects the putreſcency ſo effectually, that 
Vide Treatiſe on the Scurvy, Part II. chap. ii. 
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the 1 being dreſſed for a . * 
n with pledgits of baſilicon and red 
precipitate, with a view to procure the re- 
moval of any ſloughs that remain, a cure 
is afterwards commonly eafily obtained, 
by attending to the directions formerly 
laid down for the management of ulcers 
in general, and particularly to the intro- 
duction of an iſſue, along with moderate 
_ compreſſion by means of a roller. 
What has hitherto been ſaid, with regard 
to the treatment of ſcorbutic ulcers, ap- 
plies in- a great meaſure with equal pro- 
priety to all ſuch ſores as are in the leaſt 
connected with a putreſcency of the fluids, 
from whatever cauſes that may have been 
induced. Thus, ſuch ſores, as remain af- 
ter critical abſceſſes that ſucceed to putrid 
| fevers, require the ſame general method 
of treatment: and the ſame may very 
probably be found the moſt effectual in 
thoſe produced by peſtilential diſorders; 
though, never having had an opportunity 
of ſeeing the real plague, I cannot from 
experience venture to aſſert it. 
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1. Of the Gee, * Corſe of the Sep 
| tous Ulcer. 9 — : 


X. 3 8 are meant t thoſe 
| ſores which remain after the open 
ing or, burſting of ſuch ſwellings as ap- 
pear in different parts of the body * 
ſymptoms of ſcrophula or evil. | 
From the frequent occurrence of ſero- 
ef it is ſuch a well-known diſeaſe, that 
it is almoſt unneceſſary here to give any 
deſcription of it. It begins with indolent, 
ſomewhat hard, colourleſs tumours; which 
at firſt.chiefly affect the conglobate glands 
of the neck; but, in proceſs of time, the 
cellular e ligaments of the joints, 
"Ol 4 
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and even the bones themſelves,” come to 
„„ A 
In 3 hs ſwellings are much 
more moveable than thoſe of the ſcirrhous 
Find; they are generally ſofter, and ſel- 
dom attended with much pain: They are 
tedious in coming to ſuppuration; are very 
apt to diſappear ſuddenly, and again to 
riſe in ſome other part of the body. We 
may hkewiſe mention, as characteriſtic 
circumſtances of this diſeaſe, a remarkable 
- ſoftneſs of the ſkin, a kind of fullneſs of 
the face, with generally large eres, aud a 
* delicate complexion. 
_ » Ulcers which appear in Krill, never 
1 a good diſcharge; affording, upon 
their firſt appearance, a viſcid, glairy, and 
ſometimes a whitiſh curdled matter, that 
afterwards changes into a more thin wa- 
tery ſanies. The edges of the ſores are 
frequently, though not always, painful; 
and are conſtantly very much raiſed or 
rurnified. So long as the ſcrophulous dia- 
theſis ſubſiſts i in the conſtitution, ſuch ul- 


cers very often remain for a great length 
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of time, without ſhewing any diff ating s 

either to heal or to turn worſe; at other 

break out in ſome other part of the body. 
A variety of cauſes have been mention- 


ed as tending to produce ſcrophula, viz. 
a crude undigeſtable food; bad water; 


living in damp low ſituations; its being 


an hereditary diſeaſe, and 1 in ſome coun- 
tries endemic. 


Many other cauſes too have been enu- 


merated by authors, but a full conſider- 


ation of them we cannot here propoſe to 
enter into. This, however, may be ob- 
ſerved, that whatever may, in different 


circumſtances, be the exciting or prediſ- 


poſing cauſes of ſerophula, the diſeaſe it- 


ſelf either depends upon, or is at leaſt much 
connected with, a debility of the conſtitu- 


tion in general, and probably of the lym- 


phatic ſyſtem in particular; the complaint 
always firſt ſhewing itſelf by ſome affec- 
tions of the latter. And that debility has 
at leaſt a conſiderable influence in its pro- 
duction, i is probable, not only from the 


evident, a 


# * 
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evident nature of many of the caufes ſaid 
to be productive of ſcrophula, but likewiſe 
from ſuch remedies as are found moſt ſer- 
viceable in the cure, which are * of a 


tonic invigorating nature. 
8 Of the Cure of the Serephulans U T7 ; 


IIx was long ſuppoſed, that fcrophula 
depended upon an acid acrimony of the 
fluids; and this, it is probable, gave riſe to 
the uſe of burnt ſponge, different kinds of 
ſoap, and other alkaline fubſtances, as be- 
ing the beſt correctors of acidity. But al- 
though a ſourneſs of the ſtomach and 

Niue viæ does no doubt frequently occur 
in theſe ante ee yet it ſeems to be en- 
tirely the conſequence of that general re- 
laxation which in ſcrophula ſo univerſally 
prevails; and which does not render it in 
the leaſt neceſſary to ſuppoſe a general a- 
ceſcency of the fluids to take place, as the 
one very frequently, it is well known, 
even in other complaints, occurs without 
fuch an acrimony as has here been ſop⸗ 
po to exiſt being at all ſuf] Te 


There 
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This. 18 another circumſtance, unn 

| which: renders it {till more probable that 

no kind of acrimany whatever exifts in 

fcrophula, viz. the very long continuance 

of matter collected in the different ſwell- 

- ings which occur in this difeaſe, without  _ 

occaſioning either much pain, or ſhewing / -_ 

any, tendency to corrode the ſurrounding Ky” 

parts; there being many inſtances of fach  .: 

collections ſubſiſting even for years, wich- 

out exciting any kind of uneaſineſs : And 
in fact, the ſeveral remedies recommended . 

for the correction of ſuch an acrimony aas 
has been ſuppoſed to exiſt in ſerophulous 

complaints, never have, at leaſt ſo. far as 

I have ſeen, any influence in the cure. 
Gentle mercurials are ſometimes of uſe, _ 

as reſolvents in ſcrophulous fwellings; but , 

nothing has ever ſuch a conſiderable infla= | 

ence as a frequent and copious uſe of Pe- 

ruvian bark. Cold bathing too, eſpecially 

in the ſea, together with frequent mode- 


rate exerciſe, is often of fingular rice 

here; as is likewiſe change of Ks _— 8 29 
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With ef pet to the treatment of ſcro- 
ahalous, ulcers, ſo long as the general 


morbid diatheſis continues in the ſyſtem, 


it is commonly in vain to attempt their 
cure: Nor would it, indeed, often be ſafe; j 
as, by drying up the ſores in one part, 


they very commonly break out ſomewhere 


elſe, and juſt as readily fall upon the lungs, 
or ſome other organ of N ar to life, 
as on any other. 

Such inſtances, ee are very fre- 


| : 8 met with, whether from the ſores 
healing up naturally of themſelves, or by 


the aſſiſtance of art: We ſhould therefore 


be very cautious in the application either 


of repellent or of drying remedies; and 
ſhould rather endeavour to correct the ge- 


neral diſeaſe of the habit, by the different 


ſtrengthening remedies commonly found 


moſt uſeful in the cure. 


Till the diſeaſe is eradicated PEE the . 
habit, all that ſhould, in general, be done 


to the ſores, is to give as free and open 
vents to the matter as poſſible, ſo as to 


prevent effectually che formation of ſinuſes. 
CWC 
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The beſt applications for n ul- 


eers, are the different ſaturnine preparati- 
ons: both the watery ſolution of f factbarim | 


Saturni, Goulard's Crate; and 


Saturninum, anſwer exceedingly well; and 


tend greatly to prevent the ſpreading 'of 


ſerophulous ſores, which is otherwiſe very 
apt to occur, as likewiſe that inflamumato- 


ry complexion which they 1d frequently 


put on when Nenne N mg are 
much made uſe of. e 8 


A continuation of fuck ſimple ae | 


as theſe recommended, is all that, in ge- 


neral, ſhould be atrempted, ſo long as arty 


1 4 


dif order of the conſtitution may remain: 
but, in ſome caſes, the ulcers are ſo inve- 


terate as to render other reſources alſb nie- : 
ceſſary; they become ſwelled, n board 5 


diſcharge a corroding acrid 1 


When ſuch appearanCes occur 4 row % 


bone may frequently be Wehe to be 


at the bottom of the ſores; and then na- 3 


ture muſt be aſſiſted, as Ache de poſſible, 


in freeing her from ſuch parts of it a6 ? 
1 and that are become looſe: | 


Bb RY, This, 
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This, in many ſituations, may be. eafily 
done: but when the complaint fixes on 
any of the large joints, art can ſeldom af- 

ford much aſſiſtance; and as amputation 
of the member is not, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, often ad viſeable, from the great 
riſk of the diſeaſe returning in ſome other 
part, nature alone muſt , * ans 
ed to for a cure. 

In ſuch a ſituation, 1 as * 
can be expected from any operation for 
fectual means ſhould be adopted, for aſ- 
ſiſting nature in getting the better of it. 
Wich this view, a continued uſe of ſea- 
bathing often proves very ſerviceable: 
but this remedy, in order to have any 
conſiderable effect, ſhould be continued, 
with proper intervals, for a number of 
years; inſtead of a few weeks. annually, 
„ eee eee 

neceſſary. , 
Ahe berks as Ga direted; ſhould 
Rill be continued; and I have ſometimes 


e very ä from a conjune- 
2. 14 1 DT, 1 © : 85 tion 
a . 


$6211 Hiking Vicer. ;8 
tion of it wich cicuta, e pro- 
curing a e ert . 
lous ſores. RT „ Ge 4 U 

When, in cout Audi 05 pro- 
per attention to the diſſerent cincurmſtan- 
ces taken notice of, there is reaſon from 
the ſores ſhewing a tendency to heal, to 
of the ſyſtem is pretty much eruicatedd, 
nature is always greatly aſſiſted inthe cure, 
and that too is rendered much more ſaſe, 
by the introduction of an iſſue ſomewhat 
proportioned to the diſcharge yielded by 
the different ſores, and which, in all fach 
caſes, ſhould — be continued for 
life. 

Gentle compreſſion ik in the ſeveral 
preceding ſections, been recommended for 
different kinds of ulcers; but in no ſpecies 
of ſore is it either ſo evidently indicated, 
or of ſo much utility, as in ſcrophulous 
ulcers: in which, that ſwelling and tu- 
mefaction, which frequently raiſe their 
edges to very conſiderable heights, often 
prove a greater hindrance to the cure than 

B b WS: any 


any other circumſtance; and which, when 
>... ren in ation occurs, may 
3 ge A gentle e be eaſily 


ers beſt in es ene but 
one of N . many dif- 


| 75 a 4 — u. from the remedy for :2t5: no 
L g poſitive or certain can be ſaid With 
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* rie improper to exhibir by 
of no es ſuch rene coroll. 


11141 It appears, | 

ſtances, viz; in Lues Venerea, Scroph 
curvy, that ulcers; are always to be 
excepting in one or other 
zoned diſorders, the varieties 


N 
* 


LAY 
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pend always on ſome particular affection 
of the ſolids in the part diſeaſed, and not 
on any morbid- n or other 


fluids. 
nn 3 appear to ds uſeful ar 
otherwiſe to the conſtitution, not by the 
quality of matter afforded, but by the quan- 
tity ' And accordingly, that che cure of 
even the oldeſt ſore is rendered perfectly 
ſafe by the introduction and preſervation 
of fuch an ilfue as will Tied: the ſame 


of the wer, ben acenſtomed/to throw 


4. That, eee the fiſt 
eireumſtance to be determined, is, whe- 


ther they are to by conſidered as general 
or topical complaints. If they appear to 


be of the former kind, ſuch remedies muſt 


be adminiſtered as are known to be moſt 
effeQual for the correction of the diſeaſe 


they happen te be connected dwith;-in other 
reſpects, the treatment of fuck ſores is 


| „eee hel UII 
mmined arnple nature. 2993: 
| | ; is < 5 _ That, 
vp . 
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_— That, 66 
cers of every kind, the principal object to 
be had in view, is, to reduce them as 
nearly as poſhble to the ſtate of ſimple pur 
rulent ſores; for + which! purpoſe the dis 


ferent remedies RODE PENNEY ae 


the ſeveral preceding ſectiona 
6. That ulcers being once e to 


the ſimple ſtate above mentioned, their 


farther treatment, in general, becomes a 


very eaſy matter; the cure being then to 
be entirely effected by a proper attention 
to the three following circumſtances. :- 

1}, To the introduction of an - ap as 
was lately obſerved, of ſuch a ſize as may 


carry off nearly the ſame quantity of fluids 
the ſyſtem has, by means of the ſore, been 


accuſtomed to get free of. 


24d, To the preſervation of the matter 


| diſcharged, in a purulent form, the ſeve- ; 
ral means for which have been already 


fully pointed out; but the principal of 
theſe, it may be remarked, are, The avoid- 


ing every kind of irritation, by uſing the 


1 * only; and preſerving, in 
| B B b * — +” 


A 


F 
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the parts affected, a proper e 
heat. * 5 
34, To the application of ins: com- 


| / preſſion, not only. upon the ulcer itſelf, 


. "Tt but on the neighbouring ſound parts alſo: 


This, in the cure of every ſore, has been 
RTP het 
A 

Theſe are, in ſhort: PO ande cir- 
a en to be had in view in the ma- 
nagement of ulcers; and which, in dif- 
ferent parts of the preceding ene, have 
been more _ a: rad - 
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e Symptoms and Cauſes of White Swel: | 

240 l 0954 ;04 cate Ras Bodily. 1 
li on White Swwellins. 
HERE are not, probably, many di. 


1 orders to which the human body is I 
able, which prove either of worle.con- oF 


— 
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ſequences to patients, or chat are leſs un- 
derſtood by practitioners, than White Swel- 


ugs of the joints: Inſomuch that, when- 


ever the diſeaſe is thoroughly formed, it 


is in general conſidered as incurable. 


This ought certainly to be a very ſtrong 


carrying his reſearches with reſpect to it as 


far as poſſible, and will, it is hoped, be a 


ſufficient apology for theſe obſervations 
being now offered: for, ſo long as we re- 


main, wth regard to any circumſtance, in 


uncertainty, pointing out defects merely, 
though no material improvements ſhould 


be propoſed, may frequently, by exciting 


others to a farther proſecution of the in- 
quiry, be a means, at laſt, of the ſubject 
being more accurately underſtood. And 
if that effect ſnould, in any degree, be the 
reſult of the following remarks, I ſhall al- 
ways conſider the time beſtowed on them 
as WERE been uſefully employed. 

The term White Swelling has commonly 
been applied co ſuch enlargements of the 
e ue not attended with external in- 


N flammation ; 


Sect. I. ca. — 


flammation or diſcolouration of n 
and common teguments:. The only ſymp- 
toms which at firſt commonly take place, 
being a greater or leſs degree of ſwelling, 
with a deep-ſcated pain. In the progreſs 
of the diſeaſe, indeed, the whole ſurround - 
ing parts come to be ſo much affected, that 
inflammation is at laſt communicated to 
the ſkin itſelf; which terminating in ab- 
ſeeſſes and conſequent ulcerations, it is not 
at all uncommon to find à great many 
openings ſurrounding "_ Er, ne e 
are ſo diſeaſed. e - 1 1 
Though there are, by d different writers, 
be detached obſervations upon this 
omplaint “; yet no regular account has 
eee, bell Res ef 8, farther than what 
may be met with in general diſſertations 
on diſeaſes e e vir. che 
"+1195? een, 


7 4 : 4 © # 7 4 
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gee two papers'in Vol. IV. of Edinby Song Medical 
Eſſaye, one by Dr Monro, and the other by Dr Simpſon. 
See alſo a paper on this ſubject, inſerted in a Collec- 
tion of Pathological Inquiries and Obſervations in Surg 
| by Richard Brown Cheſton, — to the Gloceller 15. 
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likes; ies a confdered as che 


h OOTY of ſuch. diſorders. 
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65 Tun RE nem evidently to be two diffe- 


rent ſpecies of white ſwellings, entirely 


diſtinct from one another; and as the one 
is of a much more mild nature than the 


other, very frequently admitting of pallia- 


tion, and ſometimes even of complete cures, 


which the other never does, it would ſeem 
to be a matter of importance, ſo to cha- 
racteriſe the different varieties, that the 
one may be eaſily a; eee ee 
guiſhed from the other. 

It is in this, however, as in many adi 


| diſeaſes, that the complaint has fre- 
quently been of conſiderable ſtanding be- 
fore practitioners are called in: So that 


although, if ſeen from the beginning, and 


through all its different ſtages, it might 
generally be eaſily enough known of what 


particular nature the diſorder in reality is; 
yet, by being ſo much advanced as they 
ey are, before afliſtance i is drive, 


veral ſtages; Ipropoſe, firſt, To give as exact 


” : > ” : * 3 ” 
. - ; T4 4 3 
* , . E * * « 5 * ; 
: ) * 0. * EY " 6 "_ ; . * 7 , 
b « ; . 


ing ſeldom to be obtained from patients 
themſelves, it is often impoſſible, in the 
latter ſtages of the diſeaſe, to make any 
accurate or certain diſtinction; the D 
toms Anme ommo 
exceedingly ſimilar. 5 an 342 Ho ti DARD? 
When that is not the .caſe, however, 
and the practitioner is called in before the 
ſymptoms have made any great progreſs, 
he may always, with à little attention, ac- 
quire almoſt a certainty with reſpect to 
the nature of the complaint. And, as 1 
every ſpecies of the diſorder, in all its ſe- 


an account as poſſible, of the riſe and pros 
greſs of the n ſymptoms in ea 

ſpecies; then to mention the — ap- 
pearances of the joints, which in each are 
obſerved on eden eee 


che diſorder; and ay, ſhall emmerats 


the different remedies that F have known” 
1 IT ith their: | eff As 812 5 03 


+ Swellings of chis nature, it may be re- 
marked, occur in every joint of the body; 
but much more frequentiy in che large, 
chan in che ſmall joints: Thus there are 
probably twice the number to be met with 
in che knee and ankle joints, than are ever 
Ye rs eee prom 


* * ed +4 ' 
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Tu firſt, and what may 3 
25 as the moſt; ſimple; ſpecies: of the diſeaſe, 
to be diffuſed over the whole joint, and fre- 
quently even extends along the tendinous 
Per- n of en — 
from che e an — felling | 
which in diſſerent patients is in very diffe- 

rent degrees, but it is always ſo confider- 
able as to occaſien an evident difference in 
point of ſize between the diſeaſed and 
ſound joint of che oppoſite ſide: There is 
TO" * * 
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| The putien, rom th rſt commence 


pain eee ee 
finding it eaſieſt in a related poſtute; it is 
accordingly kept conſtantly bent; which 
generally, in every ſituation, but more ef- 
pecially in the knee, begets a ſtiffneſs or 
kind of rigidity in che flexor rendons 
which: correſpond with it.. 
This rigidity of — ha! wp 
3 . e c W as an original 
attended to, — — 
rather eee eee cont 
have ariſen from the above- mention 

eauſe. Ia cn. too, of che coral 
cumſtance is always produced; ſuck joints 
quite: ſtiff  andimmoveable; ſo as frequent- 
by, at firſt ſight, to have the nen, | 
x coniplete and read anchyloſes. 17 2008 
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Of the Symptoms and Part III. 
e effects of proper remedies, 1 is not now 


| off, the ſwelling, which originally 


was n e; conſiderable, begins gradual- 


i de augen, and goes on till it ſome- 


times acquires two or even three times ** 


| natural fize of the part. Haie 


mn — cuticular veins ieee burgid and 
cler u, 2 ach) | mula 


| quently nn an u equality i in point: of 
chickneſs, by becoming œdematous; the 
pain turns more intdlerable, eſpecially 
when the patient: is warm in bed or other- 
vyviſe heated; and abſceſſes form in differ- 
ent parts of the ſwelling, and run in all 
different directions, at the ſame time that 
there frequently appears to be no imme- 
diate communication eee matters 
contained in them. 
| In all theſe abſceſſes, a as af a 


nid, upon preſſure, is gerierally evident, 
as 18 che caſe: —_— — of matter 
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ings afford a very peculiar elaſtic feel, 


yielding to preſſure; at the ſame time that 
they do not, like dematous ſwellings, re- 


depreſſions that by the finger or other- 
wiſe happen to be made in them. 
| Thee different collections, either upon 


breaking of themſelves, or on being laid 


open, diſcharge conſiderable quantities of 
matter, which, at firſt, is generally puru- 
tent, and of a pretty good confiſtence : it 


ſoon, however, degenerates into a thin 


fetid ill-digeſted fanjes; and has never, at 
leaſt in proportion to the quantity diſ- 
charged, any remarkable influence in re- 
dueing the fize of the ſwellings, which 
füll retain 1 their — eee 

H * orifices from: a PRO mat- 
ters flow are not by art kept open, they 
very ſoon heal up; and new collections 
forming in different parts, again break 
out and heal as before: So that, in long- 
continued diforders of this kind, the whole 


| a teguments are often entirely 


Cc cover- 


rain the mark, but inſtantly fill up any 
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covered a with dete, that remain after 


pers tnlore the diſorder ai at 
this ſtate, the patient's: health has gene- 
rally ſuffered conſiderably; firſt, from the 


violence of the pain, which is often to 
ſuch a degree, as to take away entirely 


both ſleep and appetite; and then, from 
the abſorption of matter into the ſyſtem, 
which always certainly takes place in 

ſome degree from its firſt formation in the 
different abſceſſes; ; but which, indeed, ne- 
ver appears ſo evidently, till che ſeveral 
collections either burſt of chemſelves, or 
are by inciſion laid open; when a quick 
pulſe, night - ſweats, and a weakening diar- 


rhæœa, are always ſure to occur; and which | 
generally, at laſt, carry off the patient, if 


the member is not either utated, or if 


a cure of the diſorder 1 1s not. in one way 
* another effected. M 
ITheſe are the ad Snaps, of 3 
bert. of white ſwelling, in all 3 its differ- 
ent ſtages. We ſhall now, as was, rer 


| Ws: enumerate. * appcaranget that in 
920 e 5 gene- 


* 


Sec EY dase 4 White NOT IN 9 
general are obſerved, on e ſuch 


ſwelled joints after . atation of the 
menber 004 5:41 ene 


J 4. Appearances obſerved an Dise e in r the N 
| Ipecies of White man Hl Fa 


"a ſome caſes, the pain, even in this. y 
cies of complaint, 1s from the 'beginning 
ſo violent, that practitioners are led at once 
to conclude it to be of the worſt and moſt 
incurable kind: And patients, rather than 
ſuffer a long continuance of ſuch a tor- 
ment as it is often attended with, and af- 
ter all remain in uncertainty with reſpect 
to a cure being obtained, frequently pre- 
fer immediate amputation of the member. 
Several ſuch inſtances I have ſeen, 
where the operation has been performed in 
very early periods of the complaints. In 
all of theſe, the only preternatural affection 
obſerved on laying open the ſwellings, was, 
a conſiderable morbid thickneſs of the fur- 
rounding. ligaments, without any diſeaſe 
of the joint whatever; the bones and car- 
, 1 always remaining perfectly ſound, 
& C3 as 


4% Of the Symptonic and Pare ll. 
as likewiſe the ſynovia, both with reſpect | 


do quantity and conſiſtence. 


This thickening of the ligaments, n = 
in general it appears in a greater or leſſer 
degree, according as the complaint has 
- been of long or ſhort ſtanding, yet it is 


not al ays the caſe; for, in ſome recent 


inſtances, the ligaments have appeared 
more diſeaſed than in others where the 
diſorder had continued longer: In the for- 
mer, indeed, the ſymptoms were always 
found to have been very violent. 
In che more advanced ſtages of the diſ- 
order, when abſceſſes have formed in dif- 
ferent parts, when the pain has been long 
very violent with great addition of ſwell- 
ing; on laying open the parts, the thicken- 
ing of the ligaments is then found more 
. conſiderable, and is generally, if not al- 
ways, attended with an effuſion, into the 
ſurrounding cellular ſubſtance, of a thick 
glairy kind of matter, which appears to be 
the cauſe of that ſpringy feel peculiar to 
ſuch ſwellings, as waz formerly taken no- 
: 33 eh 


The 


— 
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The different abſeeſſes or collections of 
| tre arena in various directi- 
ons through this glairy albumenous Wed 
of ſtuff, without, however, ſeeming to x 
with it, In ſome few inſtances e to- 
gether with collections of pus, a great ma- 
ny ſmall hydatides are obſerved; and in 

the farther progreſs of the diſorder, all 
theſe together form ſuch a confuſed maſs 
of different matters and ſubſtances, that it 
is almoſt impoſſible, by diſſection, to trace 
them farther than is at once obſerved on 
their firſt being laid open. 

Even all theſe appearances I have known | 
occur, without any affection of the bones 
of the joint; both they and the ſurround- 
ing cartilages, upon cutting through the 
_ capſular ligaments, FERGIE" nen . 
ſound, 

When, however, 1 a very „ conti- 
nuance of the complaint, theſe ligaments 
come to be corroded by the different col- 
lections of matter, the cartilages then, and 
in conſequence the bones, are very rom 
* to ſuffer; the latter becoming ea- 


0. 
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rious, ſo ſoon as the former, by the acri- 
| r of the matter, have been abraded. 


The tendons of the flexor muſcles, 
ch are always in this diſeaſe, as was 


already mentioned, very ſtiff and much 
contracted, do not, upon diſſection, afford 
any evident morbid appearances, either 


with reſpect to hardneſs or enlargement. 


We ſhall now, as was propoſed, give a de- 


ſcription of the other ſpecies of the diſor- 


* 
'. _ ; * 


7 


5 8 5. 07 the Symptoms of the more. inveterate or 


 Scropbulous Species, 7 White Swelling. 


22 A this ſpecies of the diſtere; the pain is 


commonly very violent; more acute, gene- 
rally, chan in the other; and, inſtead of be- 


ing diffuſed, is more confined to a particular 


ſpot, moſt frequently to the very middle 


öôf the joint: In ſome "inſtances, I have 


known the patients ſay they could cover 


f 


the whole pained part "witli the _ of A 
he eren S 197 


Mn fwelling 1 18 at firſt el very 
inconfderable; in ſo FRO that, on ſome 
| geen 
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beta; even when the pain has deen 
very violent, very little difference, in point 
of ſize, could be obſerved between the diſ- 
eaſed and ſound joint of the oppoſite fide. 
In chis, as in the other ſpecies of tlie diſ- 
eaſe; the leaſt degree of motion always gives 
very great pain; ſo that che joint being, 
here too conſtantly kept in a bent poſition, 
that ſtiffneſs and rigidity of the tendons 
come likewiſe. ſoon to be produced. 
As the diſorder advances, the pain turns 
more violent, and the ſwelling becomes 
more conſiderable, with an evident en- 
largement of the one" — ſuch ann as 
_ compoſe the j joints. A ib URL { 
; "In proceſs of time, 5 tutusur gets that 
elaſtic feel formerly taken notice of, vari- 
coſe veins appear over its ſurface, and col- 
lections of matter occur in different parts 
of it: Theſe, upon burſting or being laid 
open, diſcharge conſiderable quantities, 
ſometimes of a purulent- like matter, hut 
moſt frequently of a thin fetid ſtuff; and 
if a probe be introduced, and can be paſ- 
ons to the as of the ſores; the bones 
| V 4 | are 


en carious; and pices of chem ar 
often diſcharged at the openings. 
On the farther continuance of che dit- 
order, the conſtitution comes here likewiſe 
to ſuffer as in the, firſt ſpeciei of the diſ— 
commencing, the patient is ſoon reduced, 
from perhaps the fulleſt e. 2 
more than Kin and ee THEM" 


8 6. 4 Ppearances — ol on / Dil — 7 in the 
- Serophulous Vpecies of 1 White Swell; ing. T 


MHA 1 

" Jags ſuck j Joints being difleed, either 
| after death, or after amputation -of the 
member in the firſt ſtages of the diſorder, 
the ſoft parts ſeem very little affected: but 
in all, even the ſlighteſt that I had ever an 
opportunity of ſeeing, there was conſtantly 
obſerved, an enlargement either of the 
whole ends of the bones, or of their epi- 
Phyſes ; frequently of thoſe on one ſide of 
the joint only; in others, again,. the 
bones on both ſides: have been affected. 
This enlargement Fee 

without any other evident diſeaſe: but in 


ge- 


Sect. I. Cauſes of White Swellinge, a - 


general, and always in a more advanced 
ſtate of the complaint, the ſoft ſpungy 
parts of ſuch bones appear diſſolved into 
A thin, fluid, fetid matter; and that roo, 
in ſome caſes, without the carclages which 
ſurround them ſeeming much affected. 
In proceſs of time, however, the cartilages 
come likewiſe to be diſſolyed; and then the 
different matters, viz, that of the bones 

and ſofter parts, all mixing together, ſuch 
ſwellings being in that ſtate laid open, ex- 


hibit a ſtill more confuſed collection than 


is generally obſerved even in the worſt 
ſtages of the other ſpecies of the diſorder. 
Alxhough it was remarked, chat, in the 
rounding ſoft parts do not always appear 
much affected; yet, in its farther progreſa, 
they likewiſe are always brought to ſuffer. 
The ligaments become thickened, and the 
contiguous cellular membrane ſtuffed with 
chat viſcid glairy kind of matter, as W 
m in _ veer ene of 1 ener 
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* Huvine r given a particular account 
of the different appearances generally ob- 
ſerved in both ſpecies of white ſwelling, 
we come now, in courſe, to the conſidera- 
tion of the different cauſes which tend to 
produce them: And, to go on in the ſame 
order with the deſcriptions that have been 
given, we ſhall firſt enumerate thoſe that 
are particularly connected with that which 
we termed the firſt or WN e ee « 
the aer. 37 
In this way may be Wande as Ae 
5 al ſuch ſtrains as particularly affect the 
ügaments of the joints, ſo as to produce 
inflammation; likewiſe bruiſes, luxations 
of the bones, and in ſhort every affection 
which can in 59 80 boa 'be ande with 
Ain effect. n 
A rlewmation Rpofition; or © Aug, as 
it is termed, may here too be taken notice 
of as a principal cauſe of this ſpecies of 
White felling ; j * in every rheumatic 


an, 


1 


affection, the parts moſt liable to be at- 


tacked are the ligaments of the joints, and 


other deep-ſeated membranes. The dif- 


order occurring moſt: frequently in the 


| large joints, eſpecially in the knee, is 4 


diſpoſition having a-confiderableinfluence 


in its production; for it is well known; 


that rheumatiſm, in its moſt evident form, 
does really more frequently attack the 
larger joints than any of the ſmaller: And, 
in fact, we find this ſpecies of white ſwell- 
ing occurs more frequently in young ple- 


thorie: people, in whom the rheumatic dia- 
theſis moſt frequently prevails, than it 
ever does in —_ ata oppeinte: n 


ment. 7 io 


That it is 10 een che Ants 


only which are firſt affected in this diſ- 


order, is from the hiſtory of the diſſections 
rendered evident; they, in the firſt ſtages 


of the complaint, being almoſt the only 
parts that are found diſeaſed. The effu- 
ſions, into the cellular membrane, of that 


TO glairy matter taken notice of, are 
| nk . 
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probably occaſioned by an exſudation from 


0 the veſſels of theſe ligaments that have been 
_ originally inflamed, it being known that 


ſuch parts never furniſh a proper fluid for 
the formation of purulent matter: In the 


courſe of the diſeaſe, indeed, abſceſſes con- 


taining realpusdo always appear ;'but never 
till inflammation has been communicated 
to the ſurrounding parts, which more rea- 
dily afford a fluid proper for that purpoſe. 

I would therefore, upon the whole, 
conclude, that this ſpecies of white fwell- 
ing is at firſt always occaſioned by an in- 


flammatory or rheumatic affefion of the liga- 
ments of ſuch joints as it attacks, and that 


too from whatever cauſe ſuch inflamma- 

tion may originally have proceeded. 
The other ſpecies of the diſorder, from 

all the ſymptoms enumerated, and from 


tte different appearances on diſſection, 
ſeems evidently to be originally an affec- 


tion of the bones; the ſurrounding ſoft 


parts coming anly to ſuffer in the progreſs 


of the diſeaſe, from their n. * 


This 


Sect. I. Coyſer of White Swelling, 41 
This ſpecies of white ſwelling very ſel- 


dom occurs as the conſequence of anꝝ en- 


| ternal accident; generally beginning with 
out the patient being in the leaſt able to 
account for it: And from the effects which 


it uſually produces on the bones attacked, 


'it would appear to be a ſpecies of the real 


 ſpina venteſa; and which again is very pro- 


bably a diſeaſe of the ſame nature in the 


bones, as ſcrophula is of the ſoft parts. 


Indeed, the appearances of the two diſ- 
orders, after making allowance for their 


different firuations, are exceedingly ſimi- 


lar: they both begin with confiderable en- 


largements or ſwellings of the parts they 
invade ; which afterwards in both, too, 


generally end in evident ulcerations; and 


they both likewiſe frequently occur in 


the ſame perſon and at the ſame time. 


It is likewiſe obſerved, that this ſpecies 


of white ſwelling is generally either at- 
tended with other evident ſymptoms of 
ſcrophula ſubſiſting at the time; or that 


the patient in an earlier period of life has 


been * to that diſtaſe; or what is 
| early 
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nearly the ſame, that he is deſeended from 
ſcrophulous parents, and conſequently 
moſt probably has the ſeeds of that NN 1 
> Kirkby: in his conſtitution. 1 
5 From all theſe cance it may; 
I think, with probability be concluded, 
v hon bis cee of white ſwelling is com- 
Hoe monly, if not always, of a ſcrophulous na- 
ture: and it having already been ſhewn, 
that the other ſpecies of the diſorder is to 
be confidered as an inflammatory, or what 
we have termed a rheumatic, affection; and 
a thorough diſtinction of the two different 
ſpecies being, in the treatment, a matter of 
very great importance; it will not here be 
improper to give a ſhort enumeration of 
the ſeveral 8 or moſt * 
nns of each. ie re] 


8 8, Diagnoſe. 5 


- Tux pain in the white Kwelling f ae a 
Ha diſpoſition, is, as was formerly 
remarked, always, from the beginning, 
diffuſed over the whole joint, and on ſome 
anne extends even a conſiderable way 

along 


RY cat. of Whit Se an 6 


along. che muſcles that are. attached to it: 
Whereas, in the other ſpecies of the diſ- 
order, the pain is not only always at firſt, 
but ſometimes even when the complaint 
has been of conſiderable ſtanding, confined 
to a very ſmall circumſcribed ſpace. 
In the former, theſwelling is always con- 
fined to the ſoft parts, and is from the be- 
ginning exceedingly evident: but, in the 
latter, there is ſeldom for ſome time any 
perceptible ſwelling; and when it does 
more ſenſibly appear, the bones are found 
evidently to be the parts chiefly affected, 
the ſurrounding teguments coming only 
to ſuffer on a farther progreſs of the die 
eaſe. 
Theſe are the chief local, * < 
the two ſpecies. of this diſorder; but ſome 
aſſiſtance in the diſtinction may likewiſe 
be obtained, from the general habit of the 
patient, and from the manner in which 
the nen my ſeem, to e been e 
duced. 
” * 1 ſuch e occur, in | 
young, ſtrong, plethoric people, eſpec 5 


416 07 ein 2 Pare lll | 
in fach as have form fly been ſubject to 
rheumatiſm, and that whether in conſe- 
quence of an immediate external accident 
or not, ſuch, moſt probably, will always 
prove to be of the W 
e of the diſorder 
Wöhereas, when ſwellings of . nature 
appear in ſuch patients as are otherwiſe e- 
vidently of ſcrophulous diſpoſitions; where, 
together with a fine ſkin and delicate com- 
plexion, there are either, on examination, 
found hardened glands in the neck, arm- 
pits, or inguina ; or it is diſcovered that 
the patient has, from his anceſtors, a title 
to ſuch complaints; when either any or 
all of theſe circumſtances occur, and if 
the diſorder has begun in the manner for- 
merly deſcribed, without any evident er 
ternal cauſe, we need be under very little 
doubt in concluding it it to be of a ne 
lous nature 0 
The great acting Pty in 
ing the two different ſpecies of white wel- | 
ng, appears in no circumſtance ſo evident 
, in the er atment: ** 


8 „ . ſome 


other, viz. the ſei 
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ſerviceable to the patient; whereas if 
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ately from the p 
ſcarifying is here a principal remedy. 
The inſtrument ſhould be applied to each 
ſide of the diſeaſed joint; on each ſide of 
the rotula, for inſtance, when the knee is 
the part affected, and at leaſt eight or ten 
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the arm or ee it proves WER 
more effectual to take the blood immedi- 
rt affected. Cupping and 


dunces of blood diſcharged; and this to 
be repeated at proper intervals, once, twice, 


or oftener, according to the violence of 


the fymptoms and ſtare of the patient” 8 
15 at the time. . 
In the ordinary way of Aſcharging only 
an ounce or two of blood by this opera- 
tion, it has, 3 in general, very little or no 
influence; but in the quantities men- 
tioned, and which, by 1 | 
the practice; is commonly eaſily obtaine 
1t, moſt. frequently. 18 nn e very 
conſiderable effects. 
It muſt here be ge So cupping 
6% in theſe-caſes much ſuperior to leeches; 
which is not only a more tedious method 
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the grelling . is the appligation 5 
of any conſiderable. number of theſe ani- 
mals proves frequently very troubleſome; 
and, what is often of worſe conſequences, 
gives ſometimes an interruption, for „ 
dime, to the uſe of other remedies. " 
Upon the anterior part of 5 ns, 
where the cupping- glaſſes have not been 
placed, a ſmall bliſter ſhould be directi7 
applied and the part kept open with iſſue: 
ointment, till the wounds from the ſcari - 
W are io far healed, tha a age you 


E 


joint; and fo Gon as. 4 6 is nearly. healed, 
the other fide ſhould be alſo bliſtered. 
By thus alternately applying them, firſt . 
to the one ſide, and then to the other, al- 
moſt a conſtant ſtimulus is kept up; which, 
in - deep-ſeated inflammations,, ſeems. to 
have fully a greater influence than, «al the 
diſcharge oecaſioned by bliſters. 
Gentle cooling laxatives, at Proper in- 
tervals, are here of uſe too; and the pa- 
tient ſhould, in every reſpect, be kept upon 
a ſtrict antiphlogiſtic courſe, both as to 
7 | D d 2 _ diet 
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diet and every other circumſtance: From 
a due attention to which, with a continu- 
ance of the topical treatment already re- 
commended, I have frequently obſerved 
very conſiderable advantages, more indeed 
than from any other remedies I ever ſaw 
uſed in this complaint. 

It is in the firſt ſtages only, e of 
the diſeaſe, that ſuch a courſe can probably 
be of much ſervice; and 1 in ſuch, I am, 
from experience, convinced, that it has 
frequently been a means of curing diſor- 
ders, which otherwiſe would probably 

have proceeded to * laſt __ of white 
ſwellings. e 

Ihe original 8 affeQion be- 

ing once over, theſe ſort of drains ſeem to 

have little or no influence; and ought not 

then to be long perſiſted in, as tending to 

prevent the uſe of other remedies, which, 

in an advanced ſtate of the diſeaſe, prove 

commonly more earn 4 
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Sec. II. of White Swellings. 


half the Efefts of Mercury, Friftion, and 
ol her Remedies, in the more advanced Stages | 
of rae Swelling. 78 wo 1 


Taz Het W EY chi | 
and while there are yet no appearances of 
the formation of matter, mercury, in theſe 
circumſtances, I have ſometimes known of 
uſe; not given ſo as to ſalivate, but merely 
to affect the mouth gently, and to 5 it 
ſomewhat ſore for a few weeks.” 

The beſt form of uſing mercury; in | fuck 
caſes, is certainly by way of unction; as it 
allows, at the ſame time, of the application 
of friction, which, in all ſuck ſwellings, 
may of itſelf be in ſome meaſure confi- 
dered as a remedy. For this purpoſe, an 
ointment of quickfilver and hog's lard | 
| ſhould be prepared; but with ſo ſmall a 
proportion of the former, that che patient 
may admit of two drachms of the ointment 
being rubbed in, three times a-day. ' In 
order to rub that quantity of the medicine 
in with gentle friction, an hour each time 

18, at leaſt, neceſſary, and which 1 is as Yale 
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as ſhould ever be given, i in order to receive 


all the advantages that attend the practice: „ 
for however uſeful friction, in ſuch caſes, ? 


may be when properly applied, in the or- 
dinary way of continuing the remedy for 


a few minutes only it is not e ir 


: can ever have much influenctee. 


Gentle mercurials, given 5 PPE are 
Here ſometimes of ſervice too; but, as all 
che advantages to be derived from them in 


that form are obtained from the unc- , 


tion, together with that of the friction ne- 


 ceſſary for its application, the latter, in all 


fach caſes,” ſhould certainly be preferred. | 

By Le Dran, and other French writers, 
falle of warm water on ſwellings of this 
nature are much recommended; and I have 
no fort of doubt but a Lee det and 


[mp application of that remedy may, 
in the firſt ſtages of ſuch complaints, be 


ten attended with very good effects. A 


N few inſtances of chis Thave ſeen indeed; but 


never having had proper opportuniries for 

making the application, 1 cannot from ex- 

1 fay much 11 the _ ect: Only, 
from 


he well-know: 6 relaxing property of 
moiſture. n enter with heat, there 
is the greateſt reaſon to think, that a proper 
uſe, eſpecially of warm emollient ſteams, 
would, in all ſuch ee be en 
N powerful remedy. I 

In the uſe of warm 3 in — 7 
hi ſwelling, the friction occaſioned by 
its fall on the part, independent of every 
other circumſtance, may probably have a 
very conſiderable inffuence: At leaſt this; 
I chink, is the principal effect which cold 
_ water can, in that way, produce; I have 
knoven it frequently uſed, and, on ſome 
occaſions, with advantage. A ON nien 
By a proper uſe of theſe different appli- 
cations, viz. of the ſeveral topical remedies 
in the firſt or inflammatory ſtate of the 
diſeaſe, and after wards (ſtill, however; be- 
fore the formation of matter) of mercurials, 
friction, Ac. many affections of this na- 
ture have been entirely removed: But, in 
many inſtances, when, either by the uſe of 
medicines, or by an effort of nature, the 
1 en and pain are almoſt entirely, or 
D d 4 even 


a” ar- e bart ll. 


e removed, it frequently hap- 
pens, by the. bent: poſition the limb has 
been for a long time kept in, that the uſe 
of the joint comes to be entirely loſt; 
having often acquired ſuch a degree of 
ſtiffneſs, that any attempts to move it 
are commonly ne with wy gre. 
pain. 
i in all duch * theſe eek 
tions of the j jaints have been conſtantly at- 
tributed to one or other of two different 
_ cauſes, which are both in their natures in- 
_ curable, v:z. either to the ends of ſuch bones 
as compoſe the joints having run into one 
another, ſo as to become firmly conjoined 
in conſequence of the ſurrounding carti- 
lages being abraded; or to the 120 ſation, 
as it is termed, of the /ynov:a of the joints, 
whereby their cavities are ſuppoſed to be 
entirely filled up, and no ſpace thereby left 
for the future motion of the different bones. 
Both theſe opinions, however, I can, 
from a great number of facts, aſſert to be 
in general at leaſt, very ill- founded; for 
32 by an . of che cartilages 
| Which 
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joints; an union of their extfemities may 
very readily be occaſioned, and is no doubt 
on pul occaſions the cauſe of fuch afſecti- 

; yet, from a variety of diſſections, BY 
am — is an exceeding” rare 
Vl occurrence, and i rk Res | 
never happens but in the moſt a advanced 
moſt ofthe Niffirets eee 
caſes, being that contracted ſtate of the 
flexor tendons, formerly taken notice of in 


the deſcription; at leaſt, in nineteen” caſes” 
n it probably is ſo . 
There is nothing indeed more dectiving- 
thanks feel on ſuch occaſions; for when 
the diſorder has THe of: e N 


ſo conſiderable, as, at grſt gbr, danger 

to appear as if a real conjunction of the 
bones certainly ſubfiſted: Many inſtances 
of which I have known, that had been 
all —_ conſidered as en 1 ow | 
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did formerly ſo univerſally, and with many 
ſtill does, prevail, of ſuch affections gene- 
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fron a contracted Rate of t the flexor 1 m nu * 
cles and 2 8. . ö + | E 7 51 
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4 „With reſpect to the 8 . 5 


rally proceeding from an inſpiſſated ſtate of 


the ſynovial fluid, it has, for ſome time, by 


many anatomiſts, been miuch doubted if 


it ever occurs; and from all the opportu- 
nities I have had of diſſecting ſuch diſeaſed 


joints, I am pretty much convinced, that 


it either never does take place, or at leaſt 


that it is an exceeding, rare occurrence. 
For, in every caſe of this kind; even when 
the diſeaſe had been of very long continu- 


ance, if the capfular ligament of the joint 


remained undivided; ſo that no matter 
from the ſurrounding ſoft parts got ad- 
mittance, and when the ends of the bones 
were not become carious, the ſynovia al- 
ways retained its natural appearances, both 
in colour and conſiſtence: 80 that it 1s 


ery probable, the any cauſes of diſeaſed 


han. attributed to affections of that fluid, 
have 


Se... 9 White Salle. | 
have been more Etats on Hande yr 8 


theſes, than on facts and experience: 
This ſtiffneſs of che joint, "therefore; 
which to a certain degree always j + 
in white fwellings, proceeding ſeldom on- 
never from either of the cauſes mentioned 
which migbt probably both be Confcdered 
as incurable, but merely from a preterna- 

tural contraction of the muſcles and ten- 
dons, we have from that eircumſtance 
greut reaſon to expect chat in many ſitti- 
ations a good deal may be done towards 
its removal. And in fact, chere is no ſort 
of doubt but complaints of this” kind, 
which often remain after every other 
ſymptom of white ſwelling has diſappear- 
ed, may, on many occaſions,” he got the 
better of, merely by a ng-eneinusch Une 
of emollients: ſeveral inſtances, indeed; f 
this, I have ſeen, ſome of which had been 
thought to be T be worſe" * 1 
anchyloſis. 361015 n enen, 

The beſt, 104 1 probably leaſt offenſive, 

emollient chat 'can be ufed; is Pure olive 
al 1 warm; 5 as much of i it as ean be 
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n rubbed in nnn Howe? 8 gentle friQi- 


on, ſhould be regularly done at leaſt three 


times a-day: and inſtead of confining the 
friction altogether to the rigid tendons as - 
is commonly done, it ſhould be extended 
over the whole muſcles, even to the inſer- 
tions of their other extremities; but more 


eſpecially on their fleſhy muſcular parts, 


where the principal cauſe of the continu- 
ance of ſueh complaints is probably ſeat- 


ed; theſe parts being chiefly; if not altõ- 


gether, poſſeſſed of the contractile, and 
conſequently of the reſiſting, powers. 
Ihave known uſed, too, in chis complaint, 
as an emollient, and often with advantage, 
an oil extracted from animal 
known by the name of neats- 
as it is more apt to turn rancid 


oil, it is not, therefore, ſuch a ple fant ap- 


plication; and not being poſſeſſed of any 
ſuperior relaxing properties, the oth er will 


probably, we 0 be rhe! be conemanly 
nn. 77 : wp 


The diorder now del: aonfiderarion; 


viz, A if Joint, is ſo deny: one of 
" thoſe. 
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thoſe which particularly require the uſe of 
emollients, that almoſt: every old woman 


| has ſome particular form or other of re- 


commending them; one of which I can- 


not avoid mentioning, as 15 have fre- 
quently known it uſed, and in two caſes 


particularly, with very evident advantages, 
viz, the web or omentum of a new-killed 
ſheep, or of any other animal, to be ap- 
| plied over all the diſcaſed parts N on 
dans cut out * rho e 


o 


1 
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th 4 to . . A * 0 
in the knee, and the other in the hand; 
and the joints, from having been totally 
uſeleſs, were almoſt perfectly reſtored. 
The application ſhould be renewed as fre- 
quently as poſlible, once a-· day at leaſt, or 
oftener when it can be done: for on be- 
ing more than four or five hours applied, 
it becomes diſagreeable ; and, after that 
time, indeed, as it commonly turns ſtiff, 

it cannot then probably be of much ſer= 
vice. The ſame kind of remedy, uſed in 
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commended by L180TAUD; x celebrate | 
Kreer practitioner *, +/+: +1, 

I have been the more es on this 
part of the ſubject, as I have often thought, 
with a little attention, the uſe of many 
joints might be recovered, which, from a 
miſtaken notion concerning their cauſes, 
have generally from the firſt . con- 
ſidered as incurable. 5 

The diſorder has hitherto . ſuppoſed 
not to be ſo far advanced as to have be- 
caſioned the formation of matter; for, when 
come that length, no conſiderable advan- 
tages can be expected from any of the re- 
medies as yet recommended: but, even in 
that ſtate of the complaint, if the patient's 
health does not abſolutely require it, am- 
putation of the member ſhould by no 
means be immediately had recourſe to, as 
it moſt frequently is. For, 15 paying at- 
dr oil bar Len 11 0 cc tention 
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4. 7 Mr e 1 hn 3 of ſuch desto, 
ec Obvolvitur etiam Pars ach Pelle © callida vervecis, vetuli, 
alteriuſve pecudis, recens maQati, vel immittitur imum ven- 


trum bovis, vitali ealote Baud defraudatz.” Synoptis Uni- 
verſæ Praxeos Medicz, Vol. I. p. 400. 
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attention to open the diferent abſceſſes ſoon 
after their formation, the matter may, in 

that way, be pretty certainly prevented 
from deſtroying the capſular ligaments of 
the joints, Which, if once effected, would 


no doubt, in time, Mapex, that netzen 


neceſſaryj. 


And by che 9 of the e. as was 


formerly directed in other caſes of impoſt- 


hume, the diſcharge of ſuch collections is 


certainly and eaſily effected; is never at- 
tended with any inconvenience; and has 
ſometimes been, and may frequently be, a 
means of ſaving many ſuch diſeaſed joints. 


At leaſt, when a limb is at ſtake, the prac- 


tice recommended is on all occaſions worth 
trying: and there never, it is probable, can 


be any well-grounded. objection made to 


it, unleſs the patient's conſtitution be ſo 
much reduced as to render any farther 


delay attended with conſiderable riſk ; in 


which caſe, amputation is, no doubt, to 
be immediately had recourſe to: though, 
if ſuch abſceſſes as occur be opened 


Sue on cheir firſt formation, chere Will 
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always be ſufficient time for obſerving 
what effects are to be obtained from car 
diſcharge ſo produce. 

It may here be obſerved: too, with re- 


ſpect to the moſt proper period of the diſ- 


eaſe for amputating ſuch limbs, that, even 


in point of ſucceſs from the operation, it 


ought never to be adviſed till the com- 


plaint is pretty far advanced. For though, 
4 priori, it might be imagined, that the 
more early, in the diſeaſe, amputation of 


the member is had recourſe to, the more 


ſucceſsful it ſhould prove; and although 
this, indeed, has been made a common argu- 


ment for amputating very early in every 


caſe of white ſwelling; yet, however plau- 
fible the obſer vation may appear, it will 
not, from experience, I am certain, be 
found to hold good. For, in this diſorder 


eſpecially, I have conſtantly obſerved, that 


amputation has more frequently ſucceeded, 
that is, a greater proportion of ſuch pa- 
tients have recovered from it, who have 
previouſly been confiderably reduced by 
5 and other weakening {ORs 


Set. II. of Whit 


* plerkicoic habit of er neter 
In the former, when the e 
has not been 100 much broke, and which 
practitioners have always in their power 
to guard againſt, the ſeveral fſymptoms of 

hectic, which previouſly took place, are 
commonly removed in a very few days 
after the limb is taken off: No higb in- 
flammatory affections are ever produced; 
the patient daily mends in his health; and 
a complete cure, if the patient has not been 
too much reduced, is generally very ſoon 
obtained. In the latter again, the W | 
reverſe of all theſe circumſtances occur: 
The patient, from being in high health at 
the time of the operation, is generally 
thrown into a ſmart inflammatory fever; 
which is, no doubt, very often got the 
better of; but which frequently either 
carries off the patient immediately, or pro- 
Lee n . as _ never > 
80 chat in no | caſe eh ſhould am- 
ee be had recourſe to, untit every 
5 . Ke. 9 
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probable means for — i limb its 
been tried in vain. 4 
All the different ras Aw | 
; ines che treatment, relate particu- 
larly to the rheumatic ſpecies of the diſ- 
order; and when had recourſe to in time, 
and duly perſiſted in, they will frequently 
be found of ſervice: but when the diſeaſe 
18 o far advanced as to have deſtroyed the 
capſular ligaments of the joint, and per- 
haps even the cartilages and bones them 
ſelves, amputation of the member is then 
no doubt the only reſource. 
In the more fatal ſpecies of white ſwel- 
5 er vix. the ſcrophulous, as I know no 
certain remedy for ſerophula, even in its 
milder form in the ſoft parts of the body, 
I cannot; here pretend to —_— _ 
ene ing upon the ſubject. 
In the ſmall joints, when che diſcaſed 
panes of the bone begin to caſt off, a cure 
may in that way, by aſſiſting the efforts 
of nature, be ſometimes obtained; but in 
all the large jornts, as the knee, ankle, c. 
it 1s not — chat any other reſource 
=: than 
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ation ill ever affird: PBT 
del And even the effects of that opera- 
tion can ſeldom be depended on as laſting: 
for when the general ſcrophulous taint ſtill 
will moſt probably appear again in ſome 
; other | part; N which, however, in the ad- 


times neceſſary to run the riſk of, the 


pain being often ſo tormenting as to make 
it more eligible to ſubmit to any hazard 
rather than to bear it longer. 

| When, however, for ſome relle or 
other, amputation is determined againſt, 


as there being almoſt a certainty of the 


complaint ſoon returning, from the ſcro- 
phulous diſpoſition appearing very ſtrong 
in the ſyſtem, it then becomes neceſſary 
to have recourſe to palliatives, ſo as to 
render the complaint as tolerable as poſ- 


ſible; and, with this view, opiates in large 
doſes, by moderating the pain and. pro- 
curing reſt to the patient, will, in gene- 


ral, be found the principal remedy. 
In other reſpects, all ſuch medicines 
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may be had recourſe to; 
x 1 Ic „as it would be foreign 
| $ 2 the intention 1 1 
enumeration of them, a former ſection f 
the ſecond part of this wo 

4 ſuch authors as 6 
the ſubject, may be conſultee. 
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